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PREFACE. 


Tae history of few countries is so interesting, and yet 20 
little known, as that of the Caucasus. A mysterious veil, 
very rarely, and then only partially, raised, has covered for 
centuries this Jand and its inhabitants. The reports which, 
from time to time, have reached Europe from these majes- 
tic mountains, have sounded like the echo of the myths of 
antiquity. We heard that the Russians had penetrated 
to the banks of the Phasis, to carry off the golden fleece 
of liberty from the evergreen forests of Colchis, and armed 
bands, contending with and destroying each other, sprang 
up from the human bones with which the Colchian plains 
were bestrewed. 

We are aware that the Russians have converted the 
Caucasus into an immense camp—that war has been carried 
on there for a Jength of time—that the mountains are 
commanded by Russian forts in every direction; but why 
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the Emperor annually fills Daghistan with the corpses of 
his warriors—why, and with what right, Russia commenced. 
this unholy war, whose end is still incaleulable—we still 
require information. To furnish this, if only in a slight 
measure, is the purpose of my present work. 

Any one who belicves that the termination of this 
struggle depends on the destruction of stone forte, and the 
extirpation of a few forests, does not understand the nature 
of tho Caucasian war. 

Tho Russians may cover all the countries of the Can- 
casua with their armics-—they may raze all tho forts and 
burn the forests, and even melt the snow of the towering 
peaks with the fire of their artillory—and yet the unhappy 
war would not be terminated. They may search out the 
most hidden ravines in Daghistan, build new cabins in the 
desolate abodes of the ancient heroes, and extirpate the 
entire population of the mountaine—and still the flame of 
war, ever fanned afresh, will continue to burn for ages. 
For this straggle is not merely one between man and man 
—it is a contest between the mountain and the steppe. 

The population of the Caucasus may be changed; but 
the breeze of liberty blowing from ita mountains will ever 
remain the same, Strengthened by this breeze, even 
Russian mercenaries would grow into patriots, and a 
new hero-race would spring up from their descendants, 
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to tum their arms against the same serfdom, in the 
extension of which their fathers were once the blind in- 
struments. 


As for my own share in this little book, I can only lay 
claim to the merit of selection and arrangement: the ma- 
teriala I found ready to hand in sevcral German works, 
‘My original intention had beer to render o simple version 
of a pamphlet published in Germany, within the year, and 
called Schamyl, als Feldherr, Sultan, und Prophet des 
Kauhasus. Finding, however, during the progress of my 
task, that Dr. Wagner’s work did not furnish that gua- 
rantie of aolidity which could alone render it acceptable to 
the English reader, I was compelled to add copious ex- 
tracts from Friedrich Bodenstedt’s splendid book, Dis 
Volker des Kaukasus, which has, indeed, been a source of 
inspiration to all recent writers on the Caucasus, not ex~ 
cepting Dr. Wagner himself. 


SCHAMYL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PROPHETS OF THE CAUCASUB. 


SOM AMY AF HYMRT—UI THREE MTEYERIOUS ESCAFES FROM DEATH.~—MANEUR 
BEY, THE FIRAT PROPHET OF THE CAUCANUEL—KAS1 MULLAW, BOHANYL'S 
‘INBTRUCTOR-—H18 HEBOIO DEATH IN TRE BREACH, 


Ir was on the 18th October, 1832, that the Russians made 
their last and victorious attack upon the Caucasian fortress of 
Himri, into which the enemy, under the command of the chief- 
tain Kasi Mollah, and of the Murid* Schamyl, had thrown 
themselves. The conflict had been raging for several days with 
‘unexampled bravery on both siden; but, despite the numerical 
superiority of the Russian forces, and the terrible ally they pos- 
sessed in their artillery, every summons to surrender was rejected 
by the dauntless mountaineers. In their wild fanatician, chant- 
ing verses of the Koran, they poured their death-dealing shower 
of balleta on the foes, The triple wall of this eyry had been 
already breached. The towers of the fortress had been 
by the Russian cannon ; but Kasi Mullah and Schamyl obsti- 
nately rejected any thought of surrender, At munrise, on the 
18th October, the fortress was at length stormed, end after a 
‘Toost eanguinary and murderous hand-to-hand contest, it fell into 
the power of the Russians, Kasi Mullah, and a great number 
of the Murids, were killed at Schamyl's side: the latter waa 
himself wounded bya bullet,and received a bayonet thrust ; but he 


* The Murids are members of 9 smered corps, who have consecrated them~ 
aelves to death for their fxith. 2 
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out a path through the combatants, disnppeared in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and in two years the Caucasus once again resounded 
with the glory of his name. 

It has been frequently asserted, and in various quarters, that 
Schamyl was taken prisoner at Himri by the Russians, carried 
to St, Petersburg, and, after receiving = commision in the Bus 
sian army, sent to fight against his own countrymen. In con- 
sequence of an insult he received from his superior officer, he 
took advantage of the first opportimity to rejoin the enemies of 
Russia. It is even asserted that, at a later date, a wounded 
Russian officer, who had been taken prisoner, had been Jed be- 
fore him, and that Schamyl, recognising in him his most inti- 
mate friend during his residence in St. Petersburg, restored him 
to liberty, after a lengthened conversation. This pretended con- 
vernation was naturally repcated with a variety of details, which 
wveeted it with « highly interesting character. 

‘The anecdote we have just mentioned ia certainly true, though 
with this distinction, that the hero of it was not Schamyl, but 
Daniel Bey, who is now Schamyl’s friend and comrade in arms. 
Daniel Bey had indeed been made a Russian general, but 
deserted, and went from Tiflis to Sklissia, of which country he 
‘was Sultan, and where he again raised the banner of revolt. 
‘The Russian colonel, Belgard, marched against him with a large 
body of troops, and took Sklissia by storm. Daniel, however, 
escaped, and joined Schamyl, who appoimed him one of his 
ataff-officers, 

It may be easily conjectured that Schamyl's miraculous 
escape furnished the mountaineers with materials for the moat 
extraordinary rumours. Among these, one was current, that 
Schamyl had really been killed at Himri, but Alleh had recalled 
him to life, in order to give a visible sign, by the resurrection of 
the prophet, that he was the chosen leader of his co-religionists, 

In the year 1834, Schamy!'s life was for the second time- 
preserved in a marvellous manner. The scene of this occurrenos 
was Ohunsak, the residence of the Khan of the Avarians. 
The Khanum, Pashubike, who was devoted to the Rumian 
interest, refused to join Kasi Mullah in 1850. Ata later date, 
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Hameed Bey, the sucocssor of this prophet, took possession of 
Chunsak, and after treacberously killing the two sons of the 
Khanum, who had come to his tent for the purpose of 
negotiation, ended the tragedy by executing their mother. 

But there is never any lack of avengers in Daghistan, and the 
new leader of the Murids was fated to fall by the hands of two of 
his most faithful and distinguished comrades, 

The two brothers, Osman and Hadji Murad, had been 
brought up with Omar Khan, the eldest son of the Khanum of 
Chunsak. At the instigation of their own father, they avenged 
the death of their friend, by cutting down Hamaad Bey in the 
mosque. Osman fell by the sabres of the Murida, bat his 
brother inflamed the nation to rine in insurrection, A great 
number of Murids were assassinated in the mosque, and thoe 
who escaped took refuge in the tower, Schamyl, who bad 
followed Hamsad Bey to the mosque, was among the number. 
They defended themselves with the courage of despair. Hadji 
‘Murad gave orders to set the tower on firc, and only two 
Murids escaped the flames. One was the betrayer of the plot, 
who had sworn on the Koran to keep it secret, Lut had revealed 
it to Hadji Murad. He was recaptured, howover, and burnt 
alive. The other was Schamyl himself, who again dixappeared 
without leaving « trace, and in @ most marvellous fashion. 

Schamyl's third escape from impending death was not » whit 
Jess extraordinary, It took place in the year 1839, at the 
storming of the fortress of Achulko, where the most dauntless 
‘bravery and contempt of death were again displayed on either 
side, The wives of the Tchetchenzes stood on the surrounding 
rooka in their fluttering robes, hurling down immense manes 
of atone on the assailants, and incited their husbands by their 
wild cries, “ I cannot understand how,” » Russian officer who 
‘was engaged in the struggle afterwards wrote—“ I cannot under- 
stand how every thing then appeared to me so natural. But 
the most cowardly among us were at that moment as wild as 
than from our muskets. We bathed in blood, we clambered 
over gorpses, and the groans of the dying were our music, Isaw 
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every thing, but did not regard it humanly, as would otherwise 
have been the case: for the god within me was dead, and only 
the devil alive.” 

The fortreas had been taken, but Schamyl himself, the object 
of all this toil, was neither among the killed nor the prisoners. 
Above the Russians a few Tchetchenzea were still visible in the 
rocky cliffs, and after a while some deserters came down, who, 
on croas examination, confessed that Schamyl was there, and 
intended to let himrelf down by ropes during the night. Trust- 
worthy soldiers were immediately selected to guard the place 
which the deserters had indicated, At midnight a slight noise 
wan heard. A Leaghi was let down, who, after careful examination 
of the terrain, gave a signal, and a second Caucasian came down 
from the heights with the activity of acat. He was followed by 
a third, wrapped up in a white cloak, such as Schamyl usually 
wore: the Russians burst from their hiding-place, and hurriedly 
conducted the three prisoners to their general's tent. Here, 
however, it was soon discovered that the fugitive they had taken 
fir Schamy], was an entirely different person ; while the real 
Schamyl, at the moment when the Russians left the spot, 
descended! from his eyry, and reached the banks of the Koissu. 
Showers of bullets were in vain sent efter him: he gained the 
opposite bank, and disappeared, 

Schamyl himself never revealed in what manner he succeeded 
in escaping from Achulko ; for it was of the utmost importance 
for him to increase the sanctity that attached to his name, and 
cause the people to believe that a miracle would always be per 
formed, whenever his life or liberty wae imperiled. 

However, before we proceed to give any account of Schamyl's 
history, it will be advisable, in order to comprehend what we 
shall have to say about him, to give a short account of two men, 
who distinguished themselves before hin advent as leaders of the 
forces opposed to the Russiaus. 

In the East, and indeed in every partially civilized country, 
where no written history exists, or, at the most, is utterly un- 
known, the oral traditions are interwoven with a multitude of 
fables, and it is always difficult to separate the chaff from the 
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tares—the gold from its alloy. In addition to this, the more 
marvellous a story ia, the mors attractive is it to the many. Tn 
no country is this propensity so evident as in the Caucasus, 
where stories, as they pass from mouth to mouth, are more and 
more adorned, so that it at laxt becomes a matter of extreme 
difficulty to separate truth from fiction. 

Elljja Mausur takes a prominent place among those chiefteins 
about whom the most extraordinary stories are in circulation. 
Hia real name was Dervish Muhammad, and Daghintan the first 
place where he actively appeared. At the head of au army of 
‘Lesghis and Tchetchenzes, he mnie an attack on Kisliar, where, 
however, he was driven back with a great loss: the same fate 
he also experienced at Navur, where the wives of the Cowncks 
fought by the side of their husbands, 

Mansur Bey wax the first who strenuously exerted himself to 
unite the several tribes of the Caucasun, in order to cope with 
the Rassians with o greater chance of snecess. IIe preached the 
Koran, and eucceetled in converting the princes aud nobles of the 
Ubychs and of Daghistan, who, since that time, have remained 
faithfal to the Muhammadan religion.~ 

Mansar Bey was a man of talent, and addicted to the 
severest temperance—qualities which doubtlealy heightened the 
magio of his name, and it still lives in the remembrance of the 
mountaincers. He had several imitators and successors in his holy 
mission ; Lut neither Gus Bey nor Djinbulat attained the high 
reputation which he acquired. It would therefore be » waste of 
time to inquire into the deeds and lives of these two chieftains. 

A much mvre important part, however, was played by the 
already mentioned Kasi Mullah, a man of short ntature, with 
small eyes, a scanty beard, and a face disfigured by pock- 
marks. He had been brought up by the Mullah of the aoul 
(village) of Bereckei in Koissu-bula. This chieftain discovered 
extraordinary abilities in the young man, and consequently sont 
him to Kadi Muhammad, in the territory of the Khan Aslan, 

Mansur was taken prisoner by the Russiaas in 1791, at the siege of 
Anapa, and carried to the convent of Solovetski, on the Black Sea, where 
‘be soon died. 
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In tho year 1821, however, this Khan expelled both teacher and 
pupil from his country, and Kasi then became a travelling scribe, 
an occupation which furnished him opportunities of forming an 
accurate soquaintance with all the peculiarities af the country, 
which afterwards was filled with the glory of his name, 

A short time afterwards, in the year 1830, he was seen at the 
head of a band of Murids, whom he had himself instructed in 
strategy, With this little corps he declared war against the 
Rossians, Naures Bey, who was confined as a prisoner in 
Derbend, effected his escape, and became s partisan of Kasi. 
‘The Mullah did not, like other chieftains, bear arms himself, and 
took no active part in the contest, save by inciting the faithfal 
ly the fire of his eloquence. 

At this time Paskievitch had just left to open the carbpaign 
against the Poles, and his command had been entrusted to 
General Pancratieff, upon which the prophet appeared before 
Tarku with a band of Leaghis and Tchetchenzes, The citadel of 
‘this town, called Burnsya—or the stormy—-was commanded by 
Major Fodosseyef, and was only cooupied by » weak garrison, 
If Kasi Mullah had attacked it from the mountain side, he 
would undoubtedly have taken it: but he preferred a blockade 
of the town, which lies further to the east. In this he had two 
important objects in view. The first waa to gain possession of 
the wells, which exclusively furnish the town with water, and 
‘the second, to capture the powder magazine, which lay in the 
immediate vicinity. 

His undertaking was entirely sucoesaful: but at the moment 
when the mountain warriors burst into the powder magazine, a 
grenade was fired at it from the citadel The magazine ex- 
ploded, and hundreds of the Tcherkess lost their lives in oonse- 


quence. 

In the meanwhile, the garrison made repeated and furious 
allies, but they suffered horribly from thirst, and appeared to 
have no other choice except to give up the ciiadel or bury them- 
selves under the ruins. In this necessity a Tartar offered to 
inform General Kachanoff of the desperate position in which 
Tarku was, He sprang down from the walls: the Russians fired at 
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him, and he returned their fire. In consequence of thi« ruse he 
was looked upon es a deserter, and was allowed to continue his 
journey unimpeded. A few days later, General Kachanoff 
Teceived a note in « gun-barrel, informing of the danger which 
impended over the menaced fortress. He hurried off immodiately 
to their assistance, and the delight of the garrison was very great 
when they beard the thander of the Russian cannon. The 
‘battle was a terrible one, and raged for two days; on the 30th 
May, however, Kasi Mullah raised the siege, and retired to 
‘Tabasserun, to induce the inhshitants to join the insurgents. 
Colonel Miklachefiski wes sent to disperse hia troops, in which 
hhe mnooceeded after s brilliant campaign, which only lasted » 
fortnight, and through which the commander of the expedition 
received the title of the “ Black Colonel” from the mountaineers, 
in consequence of the terror he caused them. At the same time 
they altered Kasi Mullah’s name into Tasi Mullah, or dog, to 
express the sufferings to which he exposed them. 

In the face of this defeat, Kasi Mullah commenced on the 
19th August the siege of Derbend—a town of considerable 
importance, in which he had some confederates, Major Vasle- 
croff, however, the commandant of the fort Narynkali, inflamed 
the courage of the inhabitants with such success, that the Tartars 
came to him and demanded arms, and indeed gave the Russians 
powerful assistance in their sallies, A murderous contest took 
place here, in which the Rugsians, although inforior in numbera, 
were the victors. Every stratagem which Kasi Mullah now 
employed, only served to lower him in the estimation of the 
pation ; and when he received information, on the 27th August, 
of the approach of General Kachanoff, he raised the siege and 
fled to the mountains, 

The Russians, in retarn for these inroads, took the aouls of 
Duavek, Madjalis, Erpeli, and Tcherkey, from which they carried 
off an immense amount of booty ; for the Leaghis had concealed 
their valuables there, under the impression that they would be 
in perfoot misty, At the captare of Hurment-juk, another popa- 
Joon soul, Abd-ur-Achman, one of Kasi Mullah's captains, 
‘was burnt slive in » tower, together with about fifty Murida 
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All these defeata, however, did not prevent Kasi Mullah from 
surprising the town of Kisliar in broad daylight, on the lst 
November. He acquired a considerable amount of booty, more 
especially by raising « forced contribution from the Armenian 
merchants, On the 2nd December, the Russians made an attack 
on the soul of Tjum Kesun Colonel Mikeeffski was killed 
upon this expedition; bat, before drawing his last breath, he 
said to his soldiers, “Take it,” and they took the aoal by storm, 
and murdered the whole of the inhabitanta, 

On the 17th October, 1833, Goneral Rosen, after traversing 
the defile of Timri, which the mountaineers had asserted to be 
impassable except aftor rain, attacked the village and fortress of 
the same name, snd on the following dey the storm took place, 
which wo referred to at the commencoment of this chapter. The 
volunteors from the regiment of sappers took the last tower at 
tho point of the bayonet, and Kasi Mullah perished in the breach, 
in a manuer worthy the hero and the prophet. Covered with 
wounds, bathed in blood, and fully prepared for death, he sank 
on his knecs, and cheered on bis followers by his invocations to 
Allah. He received the deathblow undauntedly, holding his 
eard by the left band, and the other raised to heaven, 

His comrade in arma, whose lot it was to escape from this 
scene of horror, was Scxamyt, whose life we purpose to 
describe, after giving a short account and history of the theatre 
of hia deeds, upon which this wonderful man has for the last 
thirty years been playing a part, which has filled both friend 
and foe with sstonishment aud admiration, 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE CAUCASUS AS ENOWN TO THE ANCIENTS, 


MOUNT AMAEAT AND THR DELCO —TOP AWAZONS.—YHE AMLOWAUTS—ALEX- 
ANDER OF MACKDON.—MITHRIDATIA, KING OF PORTUA,—TII. DOMIAION OF 
‘THR ROMAS#.—INFORMATION ABOUT THE CATCASUS DERIVED FROM BISANTINR, 
AMD ARABIAN HISTORIOGRAPHLES—7HR MOJOOLIANE.—CHRISTIAN M1B8L0R> 
ARIRA.—TH8 ORXORSE. 


‘Tare are few countries in which nature developos so great 
an amount of poetry as in the Caucasus, Ity natural beauties 
are on a more magnificent scaly than thoso of the Alpine world, 
and ita inhabitants justly eujoy the reputation of being tho 
haudsomest race of beings the earth can any where produce. 

The country watered by the Tigris and Euphrates does not 
form a portion of the Russian empire—the cradle of humauity 
has not yet been comquered by the Muscovite; but the territory 
which, according to tradition, was punished by the deluge, has 
‘been for some time in the power of the Russians, 

Erivan, the capital of Russian Armenis, signifies in that lan- 
guage “ whole,” for Noah's ark was seen here in its entirety. 
Nahit-jevon signifies the “half,” and Zehmiadzin the “ quarter,” 
‘These different denominations indicate the passage of the ark 
over various districts, Before the ark reached Ararat, it is 
said to have rested on the Elb-rouas, and the inhabitants of this 
province amert, that it split the summit of the mountain into 
the two peaks which are now visible. 

Grecian mythology made the Caucasus the scene of a very 
important event in ita annals. Prometheus was chained toa 
rock in this range of mountains, as a punishment for stealing fire 
from heaven, This myth still lives in the memory of the inhe- 
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bitants, who narrate it with a few very unimportant va- 
riationn 

‘Herodotus places the Amavons in the Oaucasus. The Scy- 
thians, according to his account, were nat able to conquer the 
Amasona ; they, therefore, commenced negotiations with them, 
and were at length united in matrimony. TheSarmatians were 
the result of this alliance. Popular tradition fally accords with 
the narration of the “Father of History,” and states that the 
Circassians or Tcherkess originally inhabited Tauris, and after 
proceeding to the Caucanas, and finding their inability to conquer 
the Amazons, they put aa end to the contest by marrying them. 

The manners and customs of the Circassian women of the pre- 
sent day, are perfectly adapted to confirm this tradition ; for they 
share all the fatigues and dangers of the war with their hns- 
bends. The sunnite women are more especially distinguished 
by their courage ; and at the captore of Achulko, the Russians 
regarded in astonishment 400 women, who, after 
the bravest actions, preferred death to captivity. As soon as they 
eaw that all was irremediably lost, they hurled themselves down 
from the precipices into the abyss that yawned beneath them. 

Herodotus had # very accurate acquaintance with the Caspian 
flea. He gives its length and breadth with great exactitude, 
and declares that it is an “ isolated lake ;” while Ptolemeus after- 
‘wards propagated the erroneous opinion, that it communicated 
with other bodies of water. 

Colchis waa the present Mingrelia: here was the Golden Fleece, 
to obtain which the Greeks made two expeditions, those of 
Phryxus and of the Argonauts. The former settled in Kytats 
or Kutaia, the present capital of Mingrelis, and his children 
welcomed Jason, the leader of the Argonauts, who landed with 
‘Tis comrades at the mouth of the Phasis, and traversed the ter- 
ritory of Circe. Aoording to Herodotus, Jason carried off the 
‘treagures of Atétes and his daughter Medea, whom the Greeka 
declined to restore. To avenge this insult, Darius Hystaspes 
took up arms against the Greeks, 

Alexander of Maosdon, on his march to India, completed the 
wakjugation of Georgia, (Iberia) and Tachete was the only town 
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which offered him a long and heroic resistance, After the con- 
quest of the town, he ordered the wails to be levelled with the 
ground ; alt the children below the age of fifteen to be killed, 
and the inhabitants carried off as prisoners. One of his eaptaing, 
Ason by name, he appointed governor of Iberia. Before any 
great lapse of time, however, Pharnaces, s descendant af the 
almost extinct royal family, found a hidden treasure, with wlich 
he raised a numerous band of partisans. He took up arms 
against Ason, and, after killing him, restored tho independence 
of his country. 

‘Mithridates, King of Pontus and the Bo«phorus, took ye 
seosion of Colohis and Abesia; and Atagus, Kiug of Lberia, aud 
Oraces, King of Albania, became tributary to him. Tigrmnes, 
‘King of Armonia, and his son-in-law, supported him in his war 
against the Romana. He was defeated by Vompey, 65 uc, 
when he fled to the mountains of the Cancasus ; while Athalus, 
the governor of Colchis, graced the victors triumphal pro- 
ceasion, 

The Romnns subjugated Georgia and Colchis, but there coun- 
tries were of very little servicu tu them, and they contented 
themselves with the nomination of the kings selected frou the 
people, This state of things lasted till the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire. 

The apostles, Simon of Cana, and Andrew, proachod in 
Abasia and Colchis, but apparently with slight succew. As 
Strabo had an uncle, Moaphernes, who was one of the prefvots 
of King Mithridstes, this ciroumstance materially ansisted him 
in obtaining accurate accounts of the Caucasus. “ Iberia,” he 
states, “was inhabited by four different castes of men. To 
the first belong the kings; to the second, the priests; to the third, 
the husbandmen ; and to the fourth, the servants or slaves.” 

Strabo speaks of the Kerkete or Terutm, who are the 
Tcherkess of the present day ; of the Soanes ; of the Legs, who 
are now known by the name of the Lesghis ; and of the Aora, 
who are, with great probability, the Avarians on the Cuspian 
Bea (Ator in the Scythian language means man), 

‘The Albanians were the neighbours of the two latter tribes. 
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The Aorzi carried on commerce with India, and aided the 
Romans in annibilating the Siraces, 

The river Kuban was called by Strabo the Hypanis, and the 
mountain chain he mentions as Koh-chaf, or Casp, The Pile 
Caspiz of Pliny are found in the pas of Dariel, which Ptolemsus 
calls “the Sarmatian Gate.” A few remains of a wall have 
indood led to the inference that a gate furmerly existed in this 
defile, which could be closed and dofended with such ease, that 
@ single man could check the passage of a whole army. 

‘The ancients called the river Kur, the Cyrus: the Kolm, 
tho Cassius; and the river Jorak or Jorrochi, by the name of 
the Apmarua, Tho present Rion was the Glaachus of Strabo, 
the Surium of Pliny, and the Rheone of Procopius. The river 
called by the ancients the Phasis, now bears the name of Kvirila, 
The Romaus bolieved that the Cyrus and the Riou were navi- 
gable, ani that the Indian trade could be carried by this route ; 
but it is now proved, that these rivers had only sufficient depth 
of water for vessels at their mouths, 

The information relative to the Caucasus, handed down to ua 
by the Byzantine historiographers, is remarkably scanty. Con- 
stantine, however, was acquainted with the Abkasians or Ab- 
chasians, and the Zichw. Prooopius gave the Alanna the name 
of Goths, and Eustathins informs us that their name signified 
“jvhabitanta of the mountains.” Massudi, Eben-Haucal, and 
Jakaut, are our chief Arabio sources of information ; but they 
are notorious for their love of exaggeration and credulity, and 
must, therefore, be read with caution. 

To narrate in a few words what is derived from these sources, 
we will mention that they call the Cancasus “K.abokh,” a word 
which has considerable affinity with the Chabkoth of the Arme- 
nians, and which is also found again in the Kabardah, which 
the Toberkess distinguish by the name of Aghlo-Cabeo. The 
provinos of Schirvan derived its name from that of the Persian 
prince, to whom King Nuschirevan intrusted the administration 
of that country. Kosro# confirmed several Caucasian princes 
in their governments, and invested them with the title of Schah. 
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Schah, and Tran-Schah, were the princes of Nodi and Zeren- 
geran. 

In the country of the Lesghis, the Arabian authors make 
mention of two towns, Tachar and Sinass, and add that the 
inhabitants lived on Yult, a species of corn, which hears some 
resemblanoo in appearance to barley, but taxtea like wheat. 
Iran, « province of the Caucasus, was situated between Derband 
and Schirvan. Arran was the name of the country extending 
from the Araxes to Derbend ; Lut at the present time the name 
in restricted to the strip of land between the Araxes and the 
Kur, The Caspian Sea was then known by the name of the 
“ Sea of the Chazars,” but it wns aluo called Schirvan Guilan, and 
after other provinces in its immediate vicinity. Derbend was 
called the city of the Gates—Kl Bah-el-Evab—the city with 
‘the iron gates. 

Kesora Nuschirevan, in order to protect his dominions from 
the inroads of the Chazara, Alans, and other barbarous nations, 
ig said to have built a wall through the whole of the Caucasus, 
and defended it with iron gntes and towers at thove places 
where roads intersected it, There were twelve of them, and 
their defence was intrusted to the several tribes. 

The Georgia of the present day was called in former times 
Djorsan, which the Arabians took possession of in the year 650 
mc. and held Tiflis in their power till 514. The Arabians 
were also acquainted with the Abchasians, who were Christians, 
and tributary to the Alans and the Chalifes, The present town 
Tarku was formerly called Samander, and was under this name 
the principal city of the Chasars, This tribe was settled along 
the Kar, and carried on sanguinary wars with the Arabians 
and Persians, In their constitution the principle was dominant, 
that the king should reign but not govern (le Rot regne mais 
76 gouverne pas). The government was in the hands of 4 
regent, who called himself the successor of the king. The court 
was Inraclite; but there were as many Muhammadans among the 
Chazars as there were Pagans and Christians, Silan was town 
in Chasar ; but the title of Silan-schah belonged to the King of 
Sexir. 
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@ word signifying in Persian “ the manufacturers of breastplates,” 
and Reinegg, in his description of the Caucasus, finds their de- 
soendanta in the Cartjis, a race of famous armourers, who assert 
that they are of Christian origin. To the north of Serir Jay the 
country of the Kumyks of the prevent day, who, till the 
eighteenth century, were Jews. The chief city of the Alans was 
Margar, and the king of that country maintained an army of 
30,000 horsemen. The Kajakis are the inhabitants of the 
Cosatjia, or the actual Tcherkess, The Arabians admired their 
beauty, and spoke in high terms of praise of the Tala, a species 
of linen which the Kajakis made, and which was sold at a very 
high price, 

Oleg, a Russian prince, interdicted the Severian and Sclavonic 
tribes frum paying tribute to the Chazara. Sviatoslar carried 
on @ war in 965 against the Ohosarvians, took their fortress 
Belsia-Bess, which had been built by Greek engineers, and 
revaged the tuwn of Samander. A short time afterwards the 
Russians seized on Taman or Tamartagas, a city belonging to 
the Chazars on the Bosphorus, and changed its name to 
Twuturukan. In the year 1022, Mistislar waged war against the 
Kojukis, and rendered them tributary in the ensuing year. 
They fought afterwards beneath his banners against duke 
Jaroelay, his brother. 

In the year 3222, the Mongolians made their first inroad 
into the Caucasus: one of the chieftains of Jengis Khan's army 
reosived the submisaion of the Prince of Georgia, who resided 
in Tauris, and the plain of Mughan was for many years the 
object of the Mongolian expeditions. In addition to this, 
‘Tjutji, another chieftain of the Khan's, crossed the Caucasus by 
means of the pess of Derbend, and subjugated the Alans, 

In the following century another powerfal warrior rose among 
the Mongoliane, Timur, whose name signifies “ irun,” received 
in the year 1386 on the plains of Karabek the submission of 
the Prince of Georgia, who was suffered to retain his throne, 
under the condition that he sbjured Christianity. The Prince of 
Schirvan brought him nine times nine presents, for nine ls a 
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sacred namber among the Mongoliana Thaherten, Prince of 
Armenia, dared to oppose bim, and after a siege of nineteen days, 
the fortress of Van fell into the hands of the Mongolians, The 
brave defenders were hurled down an abym, and the walla 
palled down—a very laborious task, for which no lew than 
ten thousand men were required. 

In the year 1399, Timur marched on his retreat from Porsia 
against Melek Gurgin, Prince of Georgia, who refused to deliver 
up to him the fugitive Prince of Bagdad. Melek intrenched 
himself in the mountains, and in order to conquer him, Timur 
employed the same method he had found so successful on his 
passage across the Indian mountains. Ropes three hundred 
yards in length were manufactured, and baskets fastened to them, 
in which soldiers were stationed and let down in the neighbour- 
hood of the Circassian hiding-places. The Mongolian then 
either drove the Tcherkess away with their darts, or net fire to 
their places of refuge. After Timur bad in this manuer subdued 
the mountaineers, he ordered all the fortresses to be demolished, 
and the inhabitants destroyed. 

According to Strabo, and the Arabians who wrote after him, 
there are seventy-two different tribes in the Caucasus, or the 
same number as Russia conteins, At the present moment the 
number of the Circassian clans is still vory great,—a fact 
which can only be explained by tho hypothesis, that the 
mountains of the Caucasuy served as un asylum for the 
remnants of all the various migrations, It ix aluo very probable 
that no small number of the Crusaders sought shelter in the 
Caucasus ; and the immense quantity of arms, which from thie 
date began to be found among the Tcherkess, appears to con- 
firm this view, unless we prefer the supposition, that the 
mountaineers obtained them from the Ottomans, 

‘The Christian missionaries, who at different times visited the 
Mongolians, Chinese, and Hindus, aleo peased through various 
portions of the Caucasus, and have imparted to us the knowledge 
of the country they derived in this manner, which, however, 
baa been greatly augmented by the statements of other travellers, 
a8 well as by consulting the Georgian and Armenian chronicles, 
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After the Genoese had founded colonies in the Crimes, they 
extended their commerce over Astrakhan to Persia, and had 
mines worked in Mingrelia on their account. In the year 1475, 
however, Kaffa fell into the power of the Turks, and the 
communication by this route between the East and Europe was 
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CHAPTER It. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CAUCABUS, 


DERIVATION OF THE KAME CAUC(STE—EXTFUT——MOUNTAINR——TR PARE — 
FOE RACK BRA. —THE CAMPIAX APA.—RIVEOR—ATIBAL PRODUCTIONS — 
TUE TOWNS OF THE CAUCASUS: FIFLIS, TECHNTA, GOR, KITA, REDYT- 
RALUH, SUCTUM-RALCH, IWR, ARAPA, FRITAN, BTAVROFOL, MOMDOE, KI9~ 
LIAR, PIATIOURDK, GAONGILVSE, BAKU, DLEBEND, KUBAN.—INDLIN PINK 
WORMHIFYERS, 


Tux word Cancasns ix, according to Pliny, derivable from 
the Mcythian word Graukayus, rignifying “white with snow,” 
Nothing. however, has been brought forward in support of this 
@erivation. ‘We consider it more in aconrdance with analogy, 
to derive the word from Koh Chaf, or Casp, meaning tho Car 
pian mountaing, The Turks call it Kaf Daghi, tha latter word, 
signifying s mountain, The natives themselves call it Elb-rouss, 
Persian word, which means mountains of ice. 

The chain of the Caucasus extends from the Black Sea to 
the Caspian, and is divided into two portions, northern and 
southern, Its extreme length from Anapa to Baku is 150, but 
its breadth only 15, geographical miles, if the lower Caucasus— 
that is, Ararat—ia omitted from the mensuration. The highest 
monntains ara the Elbrouss and the Kasbeck. The height of 
the first, Lang states to be 16,330 feet ; and that of the second, 
according to Parrot and Engelhardt, is 14,400. 

The Circassians give the Elbrouse the name of Djin-Paslinchah, 
or ruler of the spirits, and also Noghai Hoja, meaning the 
mountain of the Noghais (Tartars), The Tartars themselves call 
it Kaf Dagh ; but in the Hungarian language, from which the 
word Elbrénss may powibly be derived, Elborulox means, “ cast 
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thyself down before this sacred mountain.” The Kasheck is 
called by the nativea Mkinvari, or Urs Coch, which signifies 
“the white mountain.” The word Kasbeck has originated 
everal errora, which are sufficiently important to merit dis- 
cusajon, 

Klaproth writes in his description of the Caucasus: “Gamba 
in mistaken in his opinion that it was General Kasbeck who gave 
his name to the village and the mountain ;” and the anonymous 
author uf the “ Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia,” states: 
“When we reached the jlsce called Kasibeck, we were very 
politely received hy Colonel Kusibeck, who ix so called from the 
mountain of that name, at the fuet of which ho resides.” 

It iu certainly pousible that a general whould give his nae toa 
mountain ; for in the map published in St, Peteruburg by General 
Schubert, the mountain Merkotschi is so called after the name 
of General Wilyamninoff, who is so well known in the Caucasus, 
But Kasbeck is no proper name, but is the Persian title of 
Kasi Bey or Beg, hereditary in the family of Zobitjan Tjvili, 
which is intrusted with the defence of the pass and the ad- 
ministration of the plains in the district of Chebi, on the upper 
Terek. The Bussians gave the steppe, the mountain, and the 
village, the name of Stephan Zminda Kasbeck, and as the Zo- 
hitjan fianily, which is of Unsetic origin, hos entered the Russian 
aorvice, it can be uo matter of surprive if @ traveller formed the 
acquaintance of a colonel of the mime of Karbeck, 

The Elbrouss is remarkable for its two peaks, while the Kas- 
‘beck bas ouly one, ofa conical form. The former mountain was 
souled on the 23rd July, 1829, by » Kabardian, Khillar, who 
formed part of the expedition Veneral Emmanuel undertook for 
the expreas purpose. According to a tradition, Noah’s ark 
rested on the Elbrouss before reaching Arurat, and the cradle of 
eur Saviour is to be found on the Kasbevk, where it stands 
above the tent of Abraham, which is suspended in theaix. The 
same tradition states that there is a large amount of treasure 
concealed on this mountain ; but all those who have tried to 
discover it have Leen immediately punished by the loss of sight. 
‘The natives look upon these monntains as deities, and poy them 
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divine honours. The Ozsetians pay eapecial reverence to the 
Sigara, or peaks of the Brat Saledi. 

The highest peaks are generally called the white or snowy 
mountaing, while, by the name of the “black mountains,” ere 
meant those of secondary rank, and which are on either side of 
the chain, near the Black and Caspian Seas, To the east of the 
Elbrouss # group of five mountains rises, which iz called very 
correctly Beshdagh (rug. Bejtau), for bezh means five, and dagh 
amountain. In Russian the same group is called Pistigorio, from, 
pidt five, and gora mountain, Tho Majut is the highont of them: 
then comes the Gelesuaya Gura or [ron Mountain, and the 
Smeinaya Gora, or Mountain of Serpenta. To the east of these 
are situated Barbel, Schah Dagh, Dast Dagh, Burba Dagh, and, 
finally, in the vicinity of the Caxpian Sea, Berh Rarnaki Dagh, 
or the Mountain of the Five Fingers, whose height is 3000 feet, 

The Kaabeck is of volcanic formation, and its declivities are 
covered with lava and scoria, Porphyry in the upper strata and 
granite below it form the nucleus, which on the eastern cide 
merges into strate of lime or clay. 

Six passes intersect the highor portion of the Caucasian chain, 
of which, however, only two ure in general uxe, One of them is 
the pass of Dariel, which General Todleben first traversed with 
a convoy of ammunition and military stores, and which was 
known to the ancients by tho name of “Ports: Caucesiss.” The 
other route runs along the Caspian Sea, and through the pass of 
Derbend, from Kisliar to Baku, The most convenient com- 
munication with the Caucasus, however, ix effected by wuter. 
‘We must here remark that the Black Sea did not derive its 
ominous name from the cvlour of its water, but from the terrible 
storms which rage there during the greater portion of the yeur, 
Tho sailors of antiquity were notorious for their fear of the 
Pontus Euxinus, and, in fact, ovuntless accidents have tuken place 
on this sea. The most remarkable in modern times occurred in 
the year 1838, when several Russian ships were driven on shore, 
near Suchum Kaleb. The Caspian Sea is, probably, even more 
dangerous for navigation, and we shall have an opportunity to 
return to this subject presently. 
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As the Caucasus in bathed by these two sess, the Russians 
find no difficulty in amerting their supremacy over the two 
‘opposite coasts of the country, and in carrying on the war with- 
out interruption. In fact, while the stores they require are 
brought to them with great facility, they can cut off the euemy's 
communication by means of a strict blockade. The result, how- 
ever, has not responded to the anticipations which were formed, 
and the expense for garrisons and ships far exceeded the amount 
which was at first considered sufficient, 

The Russians brivg their provisions down the Volga, and 
derive their ammunition from Siberia. Both articles, however, 
are rarely of the best quality ; for, as they pasa through the hands 
of various agents, their oondition is considembly deteriorated 
before they reach the place of consamption. Nor must we omit 
mentioning, that the English and Turks found means, in spite of 
the blockade, to provide the Tcherkess with ammunition through 
the port of Suchum Kaieh. 

There is no sea without rivers which pour their waters into 
it, These rivera are ao many arteries, which lar the enemy into 
the heart of the country. The rivers of the Caucasay, however. 
all have a narrow bed, and the majority of them o very rapid 
current, which is unauited for navigation, Rising but a short 
dixtance from the sen, they hurry along their stony bed towards 
it. Besides thia, in the «pring they overflow their banks, and 
large tracts of lund are under water. 

Another peculiarity of the Caucasus is the want of lakes, of 
which there is only 2 small one on Mount Khoi, through the 
whole extent of the country. The reason for this may be found 
in the fact, that the monntains are too precipitons and too close 
‘together, to allow water to collect and remain stationary between 
them. 

The three largest rivers of the Caucasus sre the Kuban, the 
Terek, and the Kur. The first rises in the Elbrouss, and, after 
dowing s distance of 500 versts, divides into three arms, two of 
which fall into the sea of Azov, the other into the Euxine. The 
Tittle and great Selenjack, the Laba, and the Urub, are confluents 
ofthe Kuban. The Terek rises in the Kasbeck, and flows » 
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distance of 400 versta. It traverses the pass of Dariel, and 
falls into the Caspian Sea at Kisliar. Its principal conftuents 
are the Malka and the Suntja. 

The Kur flows for a distance of 800 vernta, It is tho deepest, 
of ali, but generally vory narrow. It rives in Turkey in the 
miovhtains of Kars, and after receiving the Hippas, Tjeni-Tjali, 
and the Kririla, falls into the Black Sea at Poti. The Koiam 
traverses Daghistan under the uamex of Andi, Avar, Kara, 
Kasi Kumyk, Koisn, and Suluk, 

In naturd productions Caucasian is net so rich as it might 
beeume with proper cultivation nud a serrun of pence. 16 por 
featey a great abundance of mineral wealth, which, however, hae 
till now been turned to nu advantage. ‘The forents are extensive 
and inagniticent, and cousixt of oak, beech, chestnut, walnut, aut 
fig, trees and in addition to these, wild anuberry-troes grow in 
great profasion, Peuch, aprieut, apple, peur, and oberry trees, 
ave cultivated with reat cure, 

The wheat of Derbend in well known fur itt large kiml of 
grain, anil general fertility, In addition to this, rye, whent, 
millet, and tubnerv, are planted, and every variety of vegetable 
grow, well, The inhabitants of tho northern Caucasus sow 
wheat. barley, millet, and Indian corn. 

Ot the productions of the animal kingdom, we must give tha 
chief place to thu horses, which are remarkable not only for their 
beanty, but for their long endurance of fatigne. The mountain 
oxen are aley harnessed like the donkeys or mules, and employed 
an carriers, The sheep are principally of the Kalmuck breed, 
with large heavy taila. Amoug the wild beasts of tho Caucnsus 
sre found bears, wolfs, jackals, pauthers, boars, foxos, stags, 
auteloper, buffaloes, wild-cata, moles of » very large nix, &c 
Pheasants are shot aud killed in large quuutitie,, in tho dry 
osier beds, thickets, and forest There are alao eagles of the 
‘usual size, various broeds of fulcons, hawks, wild-piguons, and 
deer, &c. 

We will conclude this chapter with cursory glance at the 
Principal towns in Caucasia, 

Tiffin, according to the Georgian chronology, was built in the 
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year 453 of the Christian ra. The old city lay on the right 
bank of the Kur, and waa destroyed by the Persian Schah, Aga 
Muhammed Khan. The new town, sitvated on the left bank, has 
only been in existence since the Ru-sians settled here. Its 
nue. Tiphlissi, is derived from the hot springs and mineral 
waters which bubble out beneath a bridge near the entrante to 
the town. Tiflis hes about 30,000 inhabitants. In its gencral 
asjwet it bears some resemblance to Prague, and with reference 
to the mode of living and the commerce which goes on there, is 
nunilar to Cwro. The xtreets are not +o handsome as the squares 
or market-pluces. It contains forty three churches, but the 
domes of the Armenian and Georgian churches are conical, 
and not round like thore of the Russian churches. 

The palace of the governor-gencra} in the new town is a hand- 
sone building, which wus ervcted from the ruins of the old palace 
of the Georgian kings, and the gardons which »urround it are 
open on Sunday to the public. The theatre, which was com- 
menced a short time back, is probably completed by this time. 
There is aleo a botanic garden, but it will require many improve- 
ments before it deserves the name. The bazaar, which is the 
mecting-place of the numerous population formed of vo many 
different elements, offers an interesting and highly attractive 
scene, Here are seen the Georgian and Armenian. the Imme- 
ritinn and the Circassian, the Rus-ion soldier and the Tartar ; 
all easily distingnished by their different garb. Here Europe 
and Asia are mingled together, and display the must striking 
contrast between their physiognomies and languaye. Turks, 
Tartars, Spanish-speaking Jews, and German-spluttering colo- 
ninia, carry on their business here. The artisans work in the 
open strecta, near the tradeamen who sell their productions, 

The Georgian woman with her black eyes, her aquiline nosa, 
and painted checks, looks, either with or without her jadra, or 
veil, much better at a distance than when near, and handsomer 
on the terrace of a house than in the street. Ida Pfeiffer is 
perfectly correct in ssying, that the Persian harems are filled 
with more beautiful women than the Turkish are, though there 
are many Circassians in the latter. The Persian woman, in 
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truth, is the Frenchwoman of the east, through her amiability ; 
while the Circassian, with her regular features, way be regarded. 
as the Italian. 

There is no lack of wood in Gcorgis, although this is the case 
in Armenia, and the neighbourhood of Baku. This will be the 
‘best opportunity to tell our readers in what mannor the inhabi- 
tants of the Caucanua warm their abodes. Stoves are a great 
rarity, and even chimneys are not to be met with every where. 
A vewel filled with burning charcoal ix placed wider a table 
covered with a cloth; the perions visiting the house vit round 
this table, and their foct sro warmed by the heat imuing from 
the vessel. As the shoes worn by the natives are very light, 
they are easily penetrated by the heat; but, at the samo time, 
this mode of heating is accompanied by some very considerable 
evila, 

On the road from Tiflis to Kutaiy the first pont is Tzcheta, 
the ancient capital of Iberia, and the next Gori, which wus for- 
anerly # larger town than Tiffi4, Gori is situated on the Linchva, 
whose wuter is grently celebrated ; probably herause that of all 
the other streams is bad and unheslthy. 

With reference to the women of Uori, the following tmdition 
is current, “Alluh,” the legend says, “winhal to ptock his 
oeleatial harem with the fairest daughters of earth. He there- 
fore commissioned an linam, who was x great connoiseur in 
female beauty, to cull for him forty of the loveliest women be 
could find. The Imam journeyed to Frankixtun, into the country 
of the Ingliz, whence he carried off the king's daughter. The 
English monarch pursued him ; but Alluh, who protected his 
servant, threw dust in the eyes of the pursuer, aud thua checked 
him. From England the Imam proceeded to Germany. whera 
he selected many lovely maidens ; but when he reached Gori, 
he fell in love with one of tho beauties he had chosen for the ocles- 
tia] harem, and remained there with the whole bevy. Allah 
punished the treachery of the Imam by death, but the beantiful 
maidens all remained in Gori, where they assisted in the pro- 
creation of s mplendid race of mortals.” 

Kutais is the capital of Immeritia, and is situated on the Rion. 
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It is remarkable for the antiquities which are to be found in its 
vicinity, although some of them are not what they are believed 
tobe Thus, for instance, in the convent of Gelati, the traveller 
is shown the cometery of King David, and one wing of the iron 
gate, which the inhabitants of the convent insist that he carried 
off from Derbend, although the Coptic inscription on the gate 
dates from the mra of the emir of Tabin, and states that it was 
brought to this place from Ani, the ancient capital of Mingrelia. 
‘This half gate is thirteen feet high, aud six in breadth, 

Tn Mingrelia there is not a single place that deserves the 
name of a town. Even Sukdid?, the winter, and Ivalchino, the 
summer residence of the princes, are nothing but miserable 
villages. Redut Kaleb is @ poor seaport, which was opened in 
1827. The Russian government pays for the privilege of carry- 
ing on trade here, an annual sum of 2300 silver rubles to the 
Prince of Mingrelia. 

Buchum Kaleh, situated in the Abchasian territory, is a 
place of more importance. Taken by the Russians in the year 
1810, it ought, by the treaty of 1811, to have been restored to 
Turkey with the other districta, However, as the war assumed 
a more favourable aspect in 1812, orders were sent not to 
deliver up these harbours. The command, however, came too 
late, except for the retention of Suchum Kaleh, which was not 
restored, and has since remained in the hands of the Ruasians, 

Tsukea, the capital of Abchesia, is a town of no 
Anaps was built by the Turks in 1784. Six yoars later, 
Goueral Bibikof tried to take this fortress by storm, but was 
repulsed. In 1791, however, General Gudovitch captured it 
after a siege of six weeks ; and on the 29th April, 1807, the 
Rassian squadrou, under the command of Traverssy and 
Pastosbkin, forced it to surrender in » single day. It was 
again taken in 1809, and for the last time by Prince Mentachikoff, 
in 1828, By the treaty of Adrianople, Anapa became definitively 
an integral portion of the Russian dominions. Under the Turkish 
government it was thechief emporium of the Circassian slave trade. 

Erivan is the capital of Rumian Armenia. The fortress was 
built by the Turks in 1582, and taken by the Persians in 1604, 
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who increased its strength so greatly, that the Turks in 1615, 
aud the Russians under Zizianoff in 1804, were compelled to 
aise the siege. Paskicvitch, however, was more fortunate in 
1827, for he was supported by the Armenians, who desired to 
‘become Russian subjects in consequence of their religions affinity. 
At last, when a bullet struck the cathedral in which the inhabi- 
tants had tnken shelter, they were seizod with a superstitious 
fear, ond surrendered the town. 

There were formerly two Armenian churches, very handsomely 
built of coloured bricks. The ussiank converted one of them 
into an arsenal, and the othor into a Greek church. The harem 
of the Serdurs of Erivan has been metamorphosed into barracks ; 
and at the same place, where tho Odulixquos formerly reolined, 
inbaliug the fragrance of flowers and perfumes, the NRusiion 
soldiers now diffuse their peculiar wlour, The town itelf is 
dirty and badly built, but there ix n splendid view from tho 
citadel over the surrounding country. There are some very 
splendid apartments in the citadel, which are adorned with 
mirrors and the portraits of the Persian Nchahu, 

Stavropol, the capital of Cix-caucasia, was founded in 1777, 
but was not raixed to the rank of a town till 1785. Its uitra- 
tion is high and healthy, and it protects the country betwoon the 
Kumak and the Kuban. Two fairs are held here annually, at 
which considerable quantities of merchandixe are dinpored of. 
In the vicinity of the town is a prison, in which all the criminal 
of the entire province are confined. They work here in the open air, 
and are generally loaded with heavy chains. Stavropol ix situ- 
ated on the Atjile, and is surrounded by Kalmuks, nomaic 
‘Noghais, and Cossack stanitzas., The garden, forming a portion 
of the governor's hotel, owes its beauty to General Emmunuel, 
This town is now of no great importance, but it may eventually 
‘become so. 

The government of Stavropol is formed of four districta: 
Stavropol, Pistigorek, Mosdok, and Kisliar. Mosdok, built on 
the frontier of the Kabardah in 1764, contains 4500 inhabitants, 
aud is situated on the banks of the Terek. Kisliar was built 
during the reign of the Empress Anne, and lics at & distance of 
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seventy versts from the Caapian Sea It derives itaname from at 
arm of the Terek, and signifies in the Tartar language 
“a drowned maiden.” It contains about 10,000 inhabitants, 
and a considerable amount of trade is carricd on. Pistigorek 
is celebrated fur its mineral waters. 

Georgievak has lost its former importance since 1822, when 
the seat of government was transferred to Stavropol, and since 
Piatigornk bas become the chief town of the district, Mosdok 
has also suffered considerably, since the high-road to Tiflis was 
carried through Stavropol, 

Baku or Badku (the Mountain of the Winds) is continually 
expored to a violent northern wind, and the climate is generally 
bad. The town contains 800 houses, 4000 inhabitanta, and a 
garrison of 400 soldiers. The port of Baku, built by Peter the 
Great, ia of considerable strength, and was formerly washed by 
the ava, which has gradually retired. The harbour is good, and 
the buznar handromer than the one at Derbend. The Maiden’s 
Tower is a very remarkable buililing, erected to keep off the 
inroada of the Trachmenes on the eastern shore, The two 
consta of the Caspian Sea were formerly connected by an ixthmus, 
which divided it into two seas, and of which the Island of 
Nargin formed a portion: but st the present time the sea is 
deeper round this island than elsewhere. A town of the name 
of Schava aluo appears to have existed here in ancient times, 
but every trace of it bas disappeared. Baku carriea on» con- 
siderablo trade with Persia, from which country silks, carpets, 
and the wines of Shamachi, are obtained. These wines have 
much similarity with the better sorta of the south of France, 
and their preparstion merits greater attention than ia paid to 
them. 


Russian products are very dear in Baku, but on the other 
hand fruit is extraordinarily cheap. Grapes are sold for about 
one penny 4 pound, and a gallon of wine can be purchased for 
about four shillings and sixpence, There is 9 great scarcity of 
vegetables, and, as no great quantity of corn is grown, food for 
eattle is very dear. In the neighbourhood large quantities of 
naphtha are found, which is used to coxt the roofs of the houses, 
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although it does not render them quite waterproof against the 
inoomant epring rains. Naphths is also burnt instead of candles, 
but the smell is very unplensant. As there are no corn cropu 
here, the bread is not of « first-rate quality. 

‘Twelve versts from Raku, on the peninsula of Apecheron, there 
is a colony of Indian fire-worshippers. They keep up a whitich 
yellow flame, which exudes from the grounL It is frve from 
the unpleasant qualities posseasod by naphtha, and appears to 
be alimented by hydrogen gas. On the walls of their temples 
tho flames are seen burning, and in the interior the whole of 
the ground is covered with little jeta. If » quantity of atmo- 
spheric air is here compressed, and then brought into contact 
with fire, a tremendons explosion takes place. These Indiana 
are in the habit of amusing their visitors with experiments of 
this nature, 

Derbend contains 1800 honses, and 26,000 inhabitants, Its 
climate is mortal for the Russian garrison, which loses nearly one 
half of its number annually by fevers and contagious <inensen. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Tartar. Tho town itself is ina 
very picturesque situation. It extends alung a varrow strait 
of the sea towards the monntaina, is surrounded by « wall, aud 
defended by a citadel, The palace of the Schah ia in rains, and 
there are a number of Medjeds, whose minarets improve the ap- 
pearance of the town. 

Kuban, on the river of the same name, is the chief place in 
the important district of Daghistan. This district contains 
about three hundred villages. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS. 


THN NUWAYE OF THE POPUIATION—BPAUTE OF THU CURCABSIAN HACE —ORIGIN 
AND MRAINNG OF THE NAME TCHERKLS THe ADIOWE—LESGHIe_—tenET- 
(CIENAPS—ARCHAWANS — CRTCHS—TCHIGETIA: 





RUMTRS — COMACKA —- MAGTARI — GEBMAN COLONISTS — THE ZGYPTIAR 
MAMLOKR, 


Tire number of the entire population of the Caucasus can only 
be given approximatively ; for the Tcherkers laugh at the cus- 
tom among other nations, of counting men like a herd of cattle. 
The Russian lista only possess a certain value as reganis sub- 
jugated tribes, and the population of the whole isthmus varies, 
according to different authors, from one and a half to three mil- 
liona. The truth is probably, as in many other casex, in the 
medium; and we believe, after a comparison of the different 
statements that have been made on this subject, that we shall 
‘be nearest the truth if we assume s population of rather over 
two millions. 

But if the number of fighting Tcherkess could be raised at 
the commencement of the war to 700,000, this is no longer the 
case, for the Kabardah bas since declined to take part in the 
war. This number would certainly allow a population of three 
and « half millions to be inferred, if we could assume that all 
the men capable of bearing arms are actually warriors, But 
this is not the case; for, although women are sometimes secn 
fighting in the ranks of the Tcherkess, the peasants are only 
called to arms in exceptional cases, and consequently, after 
taking into account the latest acquisitions Russia has formed 
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from Turkey and Persia, the popnistion under the anthority of 
the governor-general of Tiflis cannot be estimated at more than 
three millions, 

The groater portion of this population, however, is either at 
peace, or allied, with the Russians. The Armenians, Georgians, 
‘Mingrelians,and Immeritians, are on the side of the Russians, wlio 
have formed « body of militia among the Ossetians, Georgians, and 
other tribes. We have, therefore, fair grounds to take a cipher 
from the above 700,000, and to reduce it to 70,000, 

If by the title of the Caucasian race, which ix applied to the 
whole population of Europe, it wore nant that all the inhahi- 
tants of Europe came from the Cancusus, this would be & groat 
error; for this chain of mountains could never have had a popula- 
tion to render such an immense migration powsible. In addition 
to this, many tribes which are now inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
are the children of another soil; and we consequently mean by 
the Caucasian race only the regular type of the white rev, 

The beauty of the Tcherkem, which is reully surprising, ban, 
however, been praised rather too highly, and the renown which 
they have acquired on this account in, in reality, only shared 
by the higher classes and the females; fur the grent burly of the 
population is not free from ugly and ill-shapen individuals, al- 
though they sre not met with in eo large 8 ratio as in other coun- 
tries, The Circassians have contrived to keep themselves ns free 
aa possible from any commingling with other races ; and it is 
a very remarkable fact, that when such & fusion hoa tuken place, 
the Circassian blood has retained its predominance, and the 
inferior clam has gained by it, There is not a trace of the visit 
paid by the Kabardians to the Crimes, or of the commingling 
of the Chavar with the Tartar blood ; while the Circassian women. 
have rendered great assistance in beautifying the Turks and 
Russians. This fact is permanently confirmed in the stanitzs 
‘Tchermenaya, whose original colonists— Russian soldiers—carried 
off Circassian wives; for a race of men has sprung from this 
connection who are far superior to their neighbours in beauty. 

‘We will now proceed to an examination of the several Cau- 
tadan tribes, and will commence with the explanation, that the 
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Circassians do not call themselves Tcherkess, 2 word which in 
the Turkish language signifies “ robbers, or cut-throata” In 
other languages this word isa corruption of “ Circntes,” the title 
given in antiquity to one of the most numerous Circassian 
tribes. 7'cher means in Persian a warrior, and Kes, somebody. 
‘The Russians call all the mountaineer by the collective name of 
Tcherkewa; they are divided into many tribes, among which the 
Adigh@, or Adecha (the nobles), occupy the first rank, and are re- 
garded as the purest Circassian race. Pagans are much more nume- 
Tous among them than Muobammadans, and only the nobles and 
princes have embraced the confession of Islam. The peasants 
worship @ god of thunder and of war, Thiblé: a god of fire, a 
gol of water, a god of the forest, and s god of travellers. They 
regard the law of the blood-revenge, and exercise the rights of bos- 
pitality and shelter, which is the case with all the Circassian tribes, 
‘They consider celibacy and corpulence to be a disgrace. The 
prinoon divide the land with the nobles. The warriors form a 
ixtinct caste; and, although all the peasants bear atmas, they only 
march ivto the field on extraordinary occasions, These different 
classes are distinguished by the colour of their slippers or ahoes, 
Thoso worn by the princes are red, by the nobles, yellow, and by 
the poasants, black, 

Au regards murriage customs, virgins are sewn up in deer 
akins, which the Uridegroom cuts open on the marriage night 
with his dagger. Their slaves are prisoners captured in war, 
The Adechd sre natives of Kaban, and Anapa is the most 
important town in their territory. 

The Leaghis inhabit Daghistan, and cause the Russians the 
most trouble. They are subdivided into a great number of 
tribes, and their whole number amounts to about four hundred 
+housand, 

The Tchetchenses at the most amount to twenty-five thousand ; 
but, in spite of that, are in a state of almost continual revolt 
against the Russians, by whom they are no sooner defeated than 
they commence their inroads again. The Russians have at- 
tempted to write the Circasian language by employing the 
Turkish alphabet ; but the universal language among the Cau- 
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cauian tribes, who each possess a different dislect, is the Tartar, 
or the Turkish. 

The Abchasians are distinguished from the above-mentioned 
tribes, not only by their features, but by their cuxtoms, Lea 
warlike than the Circasians, they are more inclined to acknow- 
ledge the Russian authority; but they are the oldest inbabi- 
tants of the Caucasus, and are snid to be descendants of the 
Abysinians In religious matters they are quite indifferent; 
and, although Christianity waa introduecd among them in the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian, their religion is utill nothing 
but a mixture of Paganism and Ialamism. They pay apeoial 
reverence to the oak, The monarchical principle has taken very 
deep root amongst them; but the present dynasty in more nt- 
tached to the interests of the Russians than to those of the nution. 

The Ubychs and Jigetes form the confederation of the Shap- 
sughs, and are two warlike tribes who live along the const of 
tho Black Sea. As we will show presently, they have repuluod 
many of the Russian generals, and have taken wveral of their 
forts. 

‘The Ossetians are the Jazygi of the Russians, and consequently 
& Selavonic race. Although they oppoved the attempt, in the 
reign of the Empress Elizabeth, to convert them to Chrintinnity, 
this is no longer the case, for the number of converts ix greater 
than that of the whole population. This has its origin in the 
circumstance, that one and the same individual, seduced by the 
rewards offerud by the Russian government, which con-ist of a 
silver rable, a cross of the same material, and a few articles of 
Clothing, allowed himself to be converted at different times and 
various places—a trick which was rendered considerably eaior 
of accomplishment, through the carelessness with which the 
Priesta keep their register. But, although so frequently con- 
verted to Christianity, the Ossetians have always remained good 
Mussulmans. 

At the foot of the Elbrouss, on the river Inkar, and extond- 
ing nearly forty geographical miles, lies Suanethix, » country 
where the winter lasta nearly nine months. The Suanians, or 
inhabitants of this district, are tall and powerful, and csn endure 
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peaceable as long as the country provides them with the neces- 
saries of life; but when that is not the case, they plunder, and 
eell their children as slaves, 

Christian temples are found in their territory, as is the case 
among the Abchasians; and it is asserted that they were built 
by Thamar, Queen of Georgia. The Suanians are, however, very 
alightly, perhaps not at all, imbued with religious sentiments, 
The Suanians conceal their wives very carefully, which is quite 
contrary to the practice among the Leaghia Polygamy, how- 
ever, is not allowed among them, and every one is bound to 
marry his brother's widow. 

The Ingushis ure also Pagans, although traces of primitive 
Christianity may be found in their manners and customa, They 
observe Sanday, and several other holidays of the Greek church. 
They believe in the immortality of the soul, and in » fature life, 
while the Suanians believe in transmigration. 

Kabardah is divided by the Terek into two parts, called the 
Greater and Lesser Kaberdah. This country, which is very ao- 
cessible to the Russians, is entirely subject to them; but in 
spite of that, the inhabitants are in their hearts good Mussul- 
mans, Their customs have great similarity with those of the 
Adech’; and their princes are of Arabic descent. Even in the 
time of Louis Quatorze, the Russian czars considered themselves 
lords of the Kabardsh, as is proved by a remark that monarch 
let fall. 

The Karatshai, Balkarians, and Risingli, assert that they 
are descendants of the Magyars: but their language ia very difter- 
ent from the Hungarian; and, as regards their physical resem~ 
Dblance to the Magyary, the same is also found among the 
Cossacks. 

‘The Georgians, called by the Russians Grasinians, could never 
be converted to Islamism, through their extraordinary par- 
tislity for pork and wine; but the Georgians of the district of 
Achal Ziche were converted by compulaion, while the Arme- 
niana enjoy perfect religious liberty. 

‘The Georgians are an agricultural nation; and their ploughs 
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are frequently drawn by ten or twelve oxen or buffaloca; but 
their houses are miserable huta, They manufacture silk, and 
vear large herds of cattle. Their bridges over the Kur are built 
after the same simple fashion as was practised in the time of 
Cambyses, Hides of the same species as those employed for 
the manufacture of wine-sking, are sewn together, blown out, 
and hermetically closed ; then they are fiustened together, so aa ta 
cover the river from one bank to the other, and boards aro laid 
upon them. 

The Georgians soon attain puberty, and their daughters are 
married at the age of eleven, and become mothers. 

The Georgian costume bears an affinity to the Persian and 
Circassian. The outer coat ia called the kaba, and covers the 
arholuh end the jarvali, which has also become the fashion in 
Russia. Shirts are made of silk or cotton. The Georgians dye 
their hair, and display as much skill in the process as the Per- 
sian do, 

The Immeritians, like the Georgians and Mingrelions, form part 
ofthe Kartuel race, although their languages do not bear any 
resemblance. The Immeritians wear the Pervian costume, with 
the exception of the cap, which is formed of a picoe of cloth 
fitting very closely to the head, and frequently richly adorned. 
with silver. It is fastened under the chin with a strap, for the 
least puff of wind would blow it off. As it is no protection 
against the cold, they allow their hair to grow very long and 
thick, and dye it of a red colour, while the beard rotains its 
natural blacknesa. The Immeritians cultivate the vine, and even 
surpasa the Georgians in their partiality for wine ; their drinking 
‘bouts are scoompanied by the chanting of hymns, Their mode 
of dancing, like that of the Circassians and Persians, does not con- 
aist of rapid evolutions, but is confined to graceful attitudes and 
simple movements of the feet. Although they are Christians, they 
venerate all the old imsges of their gods, and sacrifice animals 
principally on the graves of their dead. 

Chevalier de Gamba, who lived for a long time in Kutais, 
amerts that he was the first to introduce the cultivation of corn 
among the inhabitants ; before this time only maize was grown. 

> 
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At the present time the Immeritians make bread, which is quite 
as bad as that which may be procured in Daghistan. 

Mingrelia was the Oolchis of the ancienta, Ruins are still 
visible; but the rivers no longer appear to produce gold, The 
country is poor, and the only valuable production is species of 
wood called Jinai, which is very hard and well adapted for ship- 
‘building; but considerably more profit might be derived from it 
than is at present the case. The princes of this country, who 
are called Dadiani, are entirely devoted to Russian interests, 
acarcely bestow a thonght on the welfare of their country, and 
the people vegetate in utier ignorance of the most common 
necessaries of life. Since Chardin's time, however, who did not 
even find the uso of money to be prevalent among them, this 
country bas made some alight 

The two provinces of Erivan and Nachitjevan were incorpora- 
ted with Rusain by the treaty of Turkmantjai in 1828, and now 
form part of the government of the Caucasua. The Araxea forms 
the southern frontier of Russian Armenia, which contains a 
population of 165,000 inhabitanta, The Armenians have 
scyuired a great reputation by their skilfnlness in commercial 
mutters; in fact, they are not only the exclusive tradera through 
® great portion of the Caucasus, but also possess large pettle- 
mente for the promotion of trade through the whole of Russia, 
where their number may be estimated at about 400,000. There 
is a Turkish proverb, that it requires no less than one Kopt, two 
Greeks, and three Jews to cheat an Armenian; and when Peter 
the Great was asked whether the Jews might be permitted to 
settle in Russia, he answered, “ Let them come and see if they 
can make any profit ont of my people.” 

Another numerous tribe in the Caucasus is the Tartars or 
‘Noghais, Klaproth and Bodenstedt both aasert that the Rus- 
eians distinguish the Turkish tribes in the Caucasus incorrectly 
by this name, and require that they should be called Turcomans 
or Turks ; but what arethe Turks themselves t The Turk is only 
a Tartar, ennobled by the introduction of Circassian blood; and 
the Turkich lenguage is originally Tartaric, but much more 
elegant, as it has borrowed the beauties of the Persian and 
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Arabic languages. Tartars and Turks understand each other; 
‘but the Tartaric is not an epistolary language, while there is 
a written Turkish language, which is spoken by many of the 
Caucasian Tartars, and is regarded as a sign of superior educa- 
tion. 

The Tartars or Noghsis dwelling in the Caucamuy, are of 
purely Tartaric descont. Their name is dorived from Noghai, 
a descendant of Jenghis Khan, who formod a powerful empire 
on the northern and eastern coasta of the sos of Azof, about the 
end of the thirteenth century. He afterwards waged war 
against the Circassians, with the assistance of the Russians of 
Tmutorukan, who recognized his authority. After the conquést 
of Axtrakan, a portion of the Noghais marched in 1557 into 
the Caucasus, expelled the Circassians, and settled on the 
Kuban under the name of the “black Noghais.” When the 
Crimea fell into the power of the Rusians in 1771, many of 
their countrymen joined the Tartar, so that their number now 
awounts to about 70,000. 

The Kumyks dwell in Daghixtan, and a populons, indastrious 
soul, called Andir, is the chief place in this country. The 
Russians have built the fort of Vensnapnaya, in tho vicinity of 
this village, There are now about 70,000 Kumyks, and their 
district extends as far as the shamhalad of Tarku ; the chiefs of 
this territory are in the Russian service. 

The Cossacks form a considerable portion of the population of 
the Caucasus, The first five stanitzas or villages were founded 
by Peter the Great on the Terek in 1711; a year later, Peter 
built on the Sulak the fort of the Holy Cross, which wax, how- 
ever, afterwards destroyed, in consequence of the treaty of Bel- 
grade, and the garrison removed to Kinliar. Afterwards Comacksof 
the Don, a family from each stanitsa—and hence called family 
Comacks, (Semeini)—were settled on the banks of the Terek. In 
1770, these were followed by Cossacks of the Volga, and, after the 
treaty of Kudjuk Kainardji, the forts Georgievsk, Ekatirinograd, 
Stavropol, Moskov, and Donsk, were built and garrisoned with 
‘Cossacks of the Volgs. 

In the year 1794, the line of the Kuban was advanced from 
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Georgievak to Redut Nedreman, and strengthened by six new 
stanitzs. In the year 1793, several new redoubte wera built 
on the line of the Malka; and in 1805 the Cossacks, called the 
little Russians, founded four new stanitzas from Ustlabinsk 
to Kaukask. In 1833, two of the four Cossack regiments of 
the Ukraine, which the nobility of that country had raised at 
their own expense for the Polish campaign, were transferred to 
the line. In the year 1807, 10,850 more were added. At the 
present moment there are not less than 40,000 Comsacks in the 
Caucasus, a sixth part of whom follow the operations of the 
army. These Cossacks have assumed the Circassian dress and 
manner of fighting, and consequently the mountaineers fear 
them more than the regular Russian troops. 

There was formerly an Hungarian colony by the name of Mag- 
yar; bnt even the ruins of this town, which, according to Klap- 
roth, was built by the Arabs, in whose language Magyar signi- 
fies an emigrant, have entirely disappeared, as the Russians 
employed them ss materials for building Fort Ekatirinograd. 
At a distance of twenty-five versts from old Magyar, we find 
Kiss Magyari, or Burgundy Magyari, which was founded by 
General Kteriynaki, formerly governor of Astrakan. He gave 
it the name of Burgandy, from the wine that was produced here, 
and which tasted very much like Ohambertin ; and Catherine IT., 
who probably also discovered this, ordered the general, on 
taking him a present of the estate, to give it that titl We 
must not omit mentioning, however, that the vines which are 
here cultivated, were originally introduced from Burgandy. 

The German colonies in Transcancasia were founded in 1818 
by Suabian emigrants, whose number at present amounts to 
about 4000, Helenendorf is the most populous colony, but not 
the most flourishing. Katharinenfeld appears to be in better 
circumstances, and the nearest to Tiflis is called New Tiflis, 
‘These Germans provide the market of Tiflis with butter and the 
better sorta of vegetables, 

It is an interesting fact to judge the Cireassian character, and 
one not generally known, that the gyptian Mamluks wete of 
Circassian origin. Melek Schah, who was jealous of his vamals, 
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vent for a large number of Christian slaves from Circassia and 
MMingrelia. He formed an army of them, and, as they remained 
slaves, they received the name of Mamluks, The Mamluks could 
do nothing against the French squares, aud for the same reason. 
the Circassians rarely attack the Russian colamna ‘Napoleon 
is said to have remarked: A single Mamluk can do as much as 
ten French cavalry soldiers; but » hundred infantry can put 
a thousand Mamluks to flight. 

‘There are a great number of smaller Circassian clans which 
we have omitted mentioning, as they take no prominuut part in 
the history of the Caacasus. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS. 


‘RWG MITRRIDATES. — PRINCE SVIATONLAR,—FvAW IV.—TOE THAR ALEXIO 
CR THE OREAT.—TRE EMPREMTS AFNE, LLIZARETH, 
PAUL Ye—PRINCE EIXTAROTY.—OCVERAL YERMOLOVE.— 
{RVITCI, — PAN KRATICVF.— WILLIAMINOFF, — RABR—~ 
NAMRAD BEY,--SCHAMYL.--CAPIURE OF FORT 
ACROLKO.—TEE VISIT OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS TO TIFLIS.—GREZRAL 
ORANBE.—ZHE SECOND CAPTURE OF ACTULK.O.—OLNERAL ANREF.~—RAYLTURL. 
—PRINCR DOLAORUCKI,—GCNERAL NEIDRARDT,—PRIXCE WORONEOP?.— 
‘DEYRAY OF THE RUSSIANS IX THE FOREST OF ITCHRERIL—CHANGE 1 THE 
AYOIRM OF THE WAR—TRE GRAND DUEE, HEIR APPARENT.—NEW FRO- 
ASPECTS FOR THE CIRCABNIANS, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE RUPTURE BETWELX 
‘RUSSIA AND TURKEX. 








Tue successors of Mithridates were expelled from the king- 
dom of the Bosphorus by Russian princes, who remained in 
possession of this portion of the Caucasus until the appearance 
of the Huns. The Russian prince, Sviatoslar, founded Tmoto- 
rukan, and the Russians maintained thoir ground in western 
Caucasus, until they were expelled from it at the beginning of 
the eleventh century by the Polovzians. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury they reappeared, however, in the Cancasus; but on this 
oocasion they came from the side opposite to the mouth of the 
Volga. 

The Circassians fought under the banner of Ivan IV., before 
Astrakan and in Livonia. In 1586, the Russians founded the 
town of Tiumen on an arm of the Terek, which flows into the 
Caspian Sea ; but they quitted it again two years later on the 
request of Sultan Selim, who had been instigated by the Tartars, 
and the Cossacks, who were called after the name of the town, 
Terki, were allowed to take possession of it. 
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Toward the end of the rixternth century, the Ramiana built 
the fort Koiesa, In 1604, they were driven by the Torks out 
of Daghistan, and Butorlin, their Jeader, murdered. Still Terki 
remained faithfol to the Turka This ocourred during the 
government of the voivode Golovin, who was striving to check 
the influence of Demetrius the Pretender, in Astrakan. Through 
the treaty of 1792, Persia gave up the eastern and sonthern 
shores of the Caspian Sea to Russia, 

The principal, or at least the easiest conquest made hy, the 
TRussians in the Caucasas, was that of Immeritia, under the Tzar 
Alexis Michaclovitch. Alexander, the sovereign of the Innme- 
ritiana, who, like his predeeessora, bore the title of “ King of 
Kings,” determined on following the example of Alexander IJ., 
king of the Cuchetes, and surrendered himsclf and his territory 
to Russia, In tho year 1650, ho therefore tovk the oath of 
fidelity to the Tzar of Moskow, and all the people swore ina 
loud voice that they would be hia slaves, Mingrelia and 
Tunneritia, however, were not declared Russian provinces till the 
government of the Trar Alexander IL 

As severnl fumilies of Ruvdan traders were murdered by the 
Lesghis in 1711, Peter the Great marched ten years later 
against them, at the head of 20,000 men, who were supported 
by a fleet on the Caspian Sea, He defeated tho Leaghi., founded 
Fort Sviatoikrest on the Snlak, took Derbend, and selected the 
most favourable places for the erection of forts, 

The Empress Anne lovt all her possessions in the Cavcasms, 
and founded Kisliar on an arm of the Terck of the same namo, 
which became the frontier of the Russian territories in the Cau~ 
casas, The Empress Elizabeth scut misionaries to the Ome- 
‘tines, who, however, made but very few prosclytes. The Em- 
prees Catharine II. increased her dominions in the Caucayas 
toa considerable extent. She occupied Kabardah, and founded 
‘Mosdok. The Saporogues, who had joined the Turks, were at 
length subjugated by the Russians, and settled along the banks 
of the Kuban and the Terek. 

In 1780, Potemkin made an inroad into Pistigorsk ; in 1784, 
Constantinogorak and Viadikewkas were built. In 1785, Gen- 
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eral Lasareff defeated Omar Iman, as well ss Alexander, the 
Georgian Tzarevitch, on the river Tora, und Georgis was now 
definitively occupied. Anaps and Suchum Kaleh were at thet 
time in the power of the Turks, who kept up = garrison there. 
‘These forts were taken by the Russians during the war with the 
Turks, but after the peace restored to the Sultan. 

Georgia, which was ravaged by the Persians and Leaghis, was 
united in the reign of Paul L, by the treaty of 28th September, 
to Russia, and was afterwards declared an imperial province ; and 
in 1813, Scasul, » Genoese, established manufactories in Gulend- 
jik and Pjud. These factories, however, were destroyed by the 
Circassians, and houtilities recommenced, 

Prince Zizianoff, a Georgian by birth, and general in the 
Russian service, proved that more can be effected by wise and 
cautious policy than by force. He brought Abchasia under the 
Rowen dominion, and maintained his ground there by a sen~ 
sible administration. In addition, he took possession of Port 
Gangis, to which he gave the name of Elizabethopol. On the 
8th February, 1806, he was treacherously assassinated by the 
Persians, at the moment when he advanced to receive the keys 
of Fort Baku. He lies buried in the cathedral of Titlia, beneath 
®@ monument which the Marquis Pauluoci, commander-in-chief 
of Georgia, raised to his memory in 1812, 

About this time General Yermoloff assumed the command of 
the Caucasus, and has left behind him the reputation of an 
excellent general We must not, however, omit mentioning, 
that the hostilities in his time had not reached that extent 
which they have acquired since his day. As the several 
Circassian tribes were then disunited by internal feuds, Yer- 
moloff behaved in a magnanimous and liberal manner to the 
allied tribes, but was terrible and inexorable toward those who 
opposed him. 

The Scharay! of that day was Amulad Bey, who caused Da- 
ghistan to rise in revolt. He was taken prisoner, but his life 
was apered. He took advantage of the first opportunity that 
Presented iteelf, to escape. Yermoloff put a price upan his head, 
aad suppressed the insurrection. Amulad Bey, however, had 
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disappeared without leaving a trace, and was never heard of 
afterwards, 

In the year 1818, Yermoloff built in the Tchetchnia, or 
Tchetchenis, Forts Gromaya and Urmatjan Yurt; but the 
Tohetchenzes seized the fort Amir Hadji Yur by stratagem, 
and cut down the garrison. The two Rusian generals, Grekoff 
and Lissanevitch, advanced to besiego the fortress, The Tche- 
tchenzes defended themselves till their power was exhausted, when 
they cut their way through the Rossian troop, ssbre in hand, 
It was now considered advisable to enter into negotiations with 
them. A single mullah was permitted tu appear at the council 
of war. ‘The dauntless Tchetche accepted the proposition; bat 
when the generals spoke of treason and perjury, the proud chief 
returned the eccusation, and gave vent to his hatred of the op- 
Presors in the most violent language. “ Silence, traitor 1” crit 
General Grekoff, “or I will have you hanged!” “Do you 
honour the law of hospitality in that manner?” the furious 
Tehetche replied, rushed un the goneral and stabbed him with 
his kindjal, Sabres rattled, pintoly were fired, soldiers rushed 
into the room ; but General Lessarevitch, a colonel, and two other 
Rusian officers, fell by the mullah’s dagyor before tho Russians 
could cut him down. General Yermoloff, however, avenged the 
death of his officers by destroying the aouls along the Argun 
and the Sundja. 

‘When General Yermoloff was recalled, he was followed by Pas- 
kievitch, who soon commenced a war against the Persians, which 
resulted in s portion of Caucasis, the provinces of Erivan and 
Nachitjevan, being incorporated with Runia, In 1828, Paskie- 
vitch carried on the campaign in Turkey in Asia with great 
renown: but he was not at all successful in the Caucasus, The 
expedition which he undertook in 1831 against the Abchasiang, 
was followed by very trifling resulta, The war which, in the mean- 
while, broke out in the other extremity of the Russian empire, 
in consequence of the Polich revolution, recalled him from the 
Caucasus, General Pankraticff assumed the temporary com- 
mand, and distinguished himself in several expeditions, In the 
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same year, however, General Pullah suffered 2 great defeat in 
the Devil's Pass, the Gibraltar of the Tchetchenzes, 

General Wilisminoff, who commanded the Transcaucasian 
army, inherited s portion of Yermoloff's popularity. He was a 
talented avd well-educated man, but died in 1839, during his 
residence in the Caucasus, of anstoral death. It is true that he 
‘andertook a fruitless expedition in 1834 against the Eastern 
Circassians, but he established the fort of Nicolayevski. He 
was enabled to obtuin obodience from the Tchetchenzes, and used 
to say in his journal: “The vagabond Tchetchenzes have ro- 
volted again.” Various pasages in his proclamations, as for 
instance—“ And if the ky were to fall in, the Russian bayonets 
would be able to support it,” aay appear to us exaggerated and 
even ridiculous; but find their justification in the fact, that the 
nations 10 whom they were addressed, like all the Easterns, are 
partial to the use of similar hyperboles, 

General Sass rondvrod himuelf so terrible through several ex- 
peditions, cleverly contrived and rapidly executed, that the 
Circnasians made uve of his namo to frighten their divobedient 
children. This, bowever, had also been the case with Medem 
and Zizianoff, and even Yermoloff was called by the Circassians 
“the Russian devil.” 

Guneral Paskievitch’s definitive successor a1 governor-general 
of the Caucasus, was General Rosen. In the meanwhile, the 
war had extended immensely, especially uince the appearance of 
Kasi Mullah, who, like the Prophet, marched at the head of his 
forces with the fiag of insurrection in one hand, and the Koran 
in the other, He incited Daghistan to rebel, attacked the most 
considerable Ruysian redoubts on the Caspian—for instance, 
‘Tarka and Derbend—and plundered the country around Kisliar, 
In addition to this, he threatened an inroad into Tchetchenia; 
Dut General Rosen dotermined on desling him a decisive blow, 
and destroying his forces in Himri, the birthplace of the pro- 
phet, For this purpose, he put himeelf at the head of the expe- 
dition, in Beptember, 1832; but the glory of the victory at 
Himri belongs to General Wiliaminoff, under whose immediate 
command the battle took place. Qn the 18th of October the 
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Leoghis were defeated, the Murids cut down, and Kasi Mullah 
also killed; while Schamyl, whoee later celebrity dates from this 
day, escaped in the mysterious maaner we have already men- 
tioned in our éntroduction. 

About twenty-five versta from Himri waa sitnated, at that 
time, the redoubt of Timur Khan Jura, so called from the 
name of the village, which immortalizes the memory of the re- 
nowned Timur, At that time, it was fancied that the war in 
the Caucasus was ended; but Hamsad Rey assumed the place of 
Kasi Mullah; and, in order to protect Avaris against him, 
General Lanskoi marched, in 1834, once again againxt Himri, 
the inhabitants of which place had joined the new mulluh. When 
they heard of the approach of a Russian division, they intrenched 
themselves near the bridge leading across the Konsu, in order to 
‘keep up an uninterrapted communication butween both banks of 
the river, About twenty volunteers stormed the intrenchment 
at the head of the column—the enemy took to flight, and Himri 
was utterly dostroyed. And yot this plice roaw again, an if by 
magic, from its rains; and two yeurs later there was not a trace 
‘to be seen of the horrors of desolation, Justice commancs un to 
mention, that the victory was gained by the clever and cautions 
tactics of Colonel Kluge von Kluyenau, who was in consequence 
promoted to the rank of general, 

Schamyl's followers and renown waxed greater every day, 
and to prevent him from making an inroud into Avaria, General 
Fei marched against the aoul of Tititle, whither Schamy] Bey 
had retired with his uncle, Kibet Makon. This campaign is 
known by the name of the Avarian expedition. After the 
Russians had converted Chunsak into = fortress, to the great 
dissatisfaction of their allies, they marched to Andi, and ap- 
peared on the 9th June, 1837, before Auhiltach, a village con- 
taining 300 saklis,” in « naturally very strong position, where 

* Bakli—a house roughly built of masses of stone, sometimes partly, 
sometimes entirely, subterrancous, Places eapecially suited by their posi- 
tion ara generalty selected. Stonesare piled up at the entrance of grottoes, 
caves, &c. and the sakli is formed. A traveller may, in the dark, ride 
over a village composed of these saklis, without seeing houses or inbabl- 
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$000 Circamiana afforded the most obstinate resistance for a 
whole day. Ashiltach was taken, but not without considerable 
low on the part of the victors. 

‘The iuhabitants of this village, as well as those of Tchirkada, 
had hidden their treasures in the grottoes of Achulko, whither 
Bchamy!'s family had also fled for shelter. It was = natural 
fortress—a rocky nest inacosssible on any side. After the Rus- 
winns had destroyed the towers of old Aghulko with their cannon, 
a battalion of the Apecheron regiment took possession of the 
fort, and carried off sixty Amanates (Avarian hostages) whom 
Schamy] retained near him. Schamy}, however,suddenly received 
large reinforcements, and the Russians had no alternative but 
to commence their retreat on the 16th June. The Circamians 
pursued them with shouts of victory as far aa the pass of Achalta, 
which is scarcely two miles distant from Achulko, The sixth 
company of the regiment Kur, however, saved the division, by 
defonding the defile until the Russians were able to raise some 
cannon on to the heights, and thence fire on the enemy. Simul- 
taneously with this a battalion arrived from Himri, and repulsed 
the mountaineera, On the 3rd July the Russians made an 
attack upon Tititle; on the following dey # general assault took 
place, and the battle lasted the whole day. The 5th and 6th 
‘were spent in negotiations with Schamyl, who gave his nephew 
Hamsad as a hostage, and promised submission and fidelity, 
though, of course, only with the intention of gaining time, 

In the same year, 1837, the Emperor Nicholas paid a visit to 
the Caucasus. The aspect of the “ Russian Sultan,” however, 
had not that effect upon the sons of the mountains which had 
been anticipated from it, He was suffering at the time from an 
inflammation in his face, and when he told the Circassians that 


tants, We need scarcely mention that the style of building ia always in 
accordance to the requirements of the inhabitants, and, in districts menaced 
by war, they assume « very different character from that which they have 
in more penceable countries ; for instance, in Tifls, whore the saklls of 
the Grusians are gradually growing above the earth, are losing their pel 
mitive rough form, and sre with each successive year becoming mare like 
habitable dwellings —Bodenstedt, “ Die Volker des Cxuoames." 
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he had powder enough to blow up all their mountains, they con- 
sidered that such a thing waa not exactly possible, 

The Emperor was greatly annoyed at the system of corruption 
which several of his officers practised, and confirmed his desire 
of punishing these irregularities with his own hands; for at a 
review he tore off the gold lace, which the staff-officers wear as 
a mark of distinction, from the breast of Prince Dadianoff, the son- 
in-law of the general commanding, but not wishing to punish 
him too severely, he gave it to hie son. However, this ocourrence 
‘waa the couse of mutual disaatisfaction. Roven was recalled in 
1838, and the Emperor entrusted the command of the army of 
the Caucasus to General Golovine, who had previously filled 
the office of minister of public instruction at Warsaw. The new 
oommandert-in-chief, whose army was raised to 75,000 men, 
was determined to deal a «lecisive blow, and gave General 
Grabbe orders to take Achulko. 

Achulko is a Tartarian word, signifying “a meeting-place in 
time of disturbance.” The Runsians call it a custle, as it is 
enclosed on all sides, is furmed of a compact mans of rocks, and 
is divided into two parte—Old and New Achulko, Onone side 
this mass of rock rises perpendicularly over the Koisu to » 
height of 600 feet, and on the other it is defended by impausable 
ravines, intercepted by rapid streams, 

Schamyl had learned a lesson from his former defeats, and 
rendered this terrible position still stronger, In doing this, be 
had recourse to modern strategics, and had high walla built and 
subterraneous passages made at the most exposed points, under 
the direction of foreign engineers. But, not entirely satisfied 
with these preparations, he sent two divisions to check the 
farther progress of the Russian army. They first attacked the 
enemy at Buturnay, but was repuleed ; and the second, consisting 
of 10,000 men, fought on the 30th and 31st May at Arguani, 
‘but was also driven back with a loss of 1500 men. 

Grabbe besieged Achulko for two months with eight battalions, 
which were reinforced by five more on the 15th July. When 
three fine battalionsof the regiment, Count of Erivan (Paskievitch) 
marched in, the officers exid, “To-morrow two of them will no 
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longer exist,” and, in fact, an unsuccessful asseult was undertaken 
the next day, and only one battalion of this regiment returned 
from it, On the 15th August the external works of New 
Achulko were taken, which wae followed by s murderous 
engagement that lasted five days; and on the 22nd of the same 
month, the anniversary of the Emperor's coronation, the Russians 
marched into Achulko, General Grabbe sent a son of General 
Golovine's to carry these victorious news to the Tmr, who 
immediately ordered medals to be struck in oommemoration of 
this brilliant deed, and distributed them among the soldiers who 
had taken part in this battle, Golovine was promoted to the 
rank of general en chef In arder to hold permanent possession 
of the captured fortress, Grabbe ordered the erection of » line of 
forta, of which, however, only one was completed, that of Girsel 
Aoul 

Aa it was impossible to grant the Tchetchenzes the promised 
amnesty after the threats made by Schamyl, it was necessary to 
carry the war into their country. General Golosefeff undertook 
this, and suffered s severe defeat at the river Valerik, for which 
Kluge von Klugenan retaliated = few days later, by defeating a 
division under the personal command of SchamyL 

The year 1840 wan distinguished by a number of simulta- 
neous and successive attacks which the Circassians made on the 
yarious Russian forta forming the Kaban line. They took the 
‘most important of these all by storm, Nicolayevski, which com- 
mands the Gulendjik line; but the fort Michseloff offered an 
heroic resistance, and, when this was no longer possible, the 
soldiers set fire to the powder magazine, and destroyed the vio- 
tors os wellas themselves. The Russian garrisons were greatly 
weakened by the contagious diseases which prevailed during the 
winter ; but the Circassians, remembering the brave resistance 
they had found, made no attempt for a lengthened time to take 
these forta. General Anrep, who followed General Rayevski in 
the command of the right wing, undertook to punish the Cir- 
camsians for the loss of this fort. He led an expedition against 
the Ubychs and Dijigetes, and did them some injury by the 
amistance of gunboats. Ali Oka was killed ; bis grandfather, 
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Hadji Dochum Oku, the veteran leader of the Ubycha, however, 
renewed the contest, and the Rusmians were forced to retreat. 
In the spring of 1841, General Golovine himself, with s small de- 
tachment, of which he left « portion on the banks of the Kolseu, 
under the command of General Vogeluang, joined Grabbe at 
Tcherkey. Thin operation has been repeatedly criticized, and yot 
it decided the fall of Tcherkey ; for while the main army was 
laboriously scaling the mountaine under « shower of bullets, and 
Schamyl contested every inch of ground, General Vogrkang 
crossed the river and took Teherkey, but paid fur the victory 
with his own life. 

Tohotchenia was again desolated ; but Schamyl took advantage 
of the Russian army returning to ite winter quartam, collected 
an army of 16,000 Tchotchenzes, mado an incursion into the 
country of the Kumyks, who wore in alliance with tho Russians, 
and menaced Kisliar. The colonel in command at this fort, 
advanced against them with a thousand mon and two guna, but 
was utterly defeated. The commanlauts of Groauaya and 
Tehervienna matched with their troops against Schamyl, who, 
however, very skilfully prevented their junction, defuatud them 
in detail, and carried off an immense umouat of booty, principally 
consisting of cattle, 

‘With the design of punishing Schamy! for this victory, Grabbe 
in the fullowing year transforre:| the seat of war to the country of 
the Gorumlatians, The chief object of this expedition was to take 
‘Dargo, one of Schamy!'s residences, who, however, went to Andalal 
when he heard that the Russians were enroute. The Naib, 
Hadji Yagvis, was defeated by the Rowian vanguard, and a 
detached corps under the command of Prince Argutinski Dolgu- 
rocki, after taking posession of Jimk and Kumyk, brought 
the neighbouring population under Russian subjection. 

Grabbe was only ten versts from Dargo when he gave orders 
for retreat ; for his loss had been very considerable, his troops 
‘were continually attacked by the enemy, and were perfectly 
exhausted by privations and fatigae, In the forests af Itchkeri, 
however, the Rumian army was almost entirely annihilated; for 
the Circassians, when they saw the Russians in retreat, were 
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animated with fresh courage, and rushed with terrible im- 
petucsity on the foe. A captured Russian drummer was compelled. 
to beat the reveiile, and many Russian soldiers, who were deceived 
by it, foll-into the ambuscade which had been prepared for them. 
More than one half the officers were killed, and the bonds of 
discipline were almost severed, when suddenly, on seeing the 
Circassians capture several guns, the Russians were filled with 
euch fury that they recovered the guns, and the column returned 
to the forts whence it had started, with a loss of 8000 men. 

The Russian minister at war, Prince Tchernicheff, was at this 
moment on = journey of inspection through the Osucasus, and 
naw the return of these troops. General Grabbe was recalled, 
although the Emperor himself allowed that the defeat was 
rather owing to the elements than to the general At the 
same time, however, the commander-in-chief, although he had 
not approved of Grabbe’s expedition, also fell into disgrace. 
He retired from the command, leaving as a reminiscence & 
powerful fort in the vicinity of the Caspian sea, which was 
called after him. His successor was General Neidhardt, who had. 
been governor general of Moscow ad interim, while Golovine 
was soon after appointed governor-general of Riga, and after- 
‘wards a member of the Imperial Senate. 

Genera} Sass was also compelled to leave Prochnoyokop, from 
which place he had carried on = most destroctive guerilla war 
against the mountaineers. However, the Circassians, by means 
of their spies, had learned now to defend themselves against his 
vazzias, General Golovine, during the Istter part of his ad- 
ministration, had expressed himself in favour of a defensive 
system, which Prince Woronzoff also afterwards carried into 
effect, after a second unsuccessfal expedition against Dargo, 
The plan which was considered the best was, to surround the 
enemy with a net-work of forts, await the result, and confine 
the Russian operations to raczias, 

Up to thia time, all the defeats and unsuccessful expeditions 
had been ascribed to the jealousy, which existed not merely 
among the several generals in command of divisions, but be- 
‘tween these and the owumander-in-chief, The Emperor, there- 
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fore, came to the conclusion of preventing this dangerous state 
of things, by investing Woronzoff, who wes then only a count, 
with absolute authority, and be even went so far ne to make 
him irresponsible to the minister at war. It was certainly said, 
and perhaps not unjustly, that the governorgeneral of Tiflis 
‘was much too distant from the seat of war to know what was 
taking place there. Grabbe's opinion waa refuted by the terrible 
defeat of Itchkeri. Savs ever acted too much in accordance with 
hia own views; and even at this time a certain liberty of action 
in conceded to the commanders of the different provinces, for 
Prince Bariatinsky has undertaken several expeditions on hia 
own responsibility. 

General Neidhardt, whom the Russians called the “German Pe- 
dant,” is asserted to have ~hown himrelf to be only great in small 
matters, while he did not effect much ina military point of view. 
In 1844, Schamyl took the fort of Unsorilla, and Kluge von 
Klugenau, who hastened to its relief with a small budy of 
troopa, was utterly defeated. Nchamy] dovwlated the whole of 
Avaria. In the following year, Neidhanit took the field agninst 
him, in order to carry out a cleverly contrived plan, which, how- 
ever, was frostrated by the Fabian policy of tho Russian gene- 
ral. Schamy] was enclosed in a defile: Neidbardt, who attended 
to precautionary measures too much, seut ordors to attack a day 
‘too late, and Schamyl had time to escape fromthe snare. Gene- 
ral Neidhardt was recalled and went to Moscow, where he died 
of grief. 

Count (afterwards Prince) Woronsoff was appointed in his 
place, and the army was sugmented to 150,000 men. No one 
had believed that the Emperor's choice would fall on Woronzoff. 
Some fancied that the aged Yermoloff, although weighed down 
by his years, would be recalled to the scene of his former 
victories; others conjectured that the minister at war, Tcber- 
nitcheff, would himself superintend affairs in the Caucasus, if 
only for s few years, No one thought of Count Woronzoff, the 
governor-general of New Russia, who was said not to be in 
especial favour at Court ; and in the Crimes it was an universally 
propagated rumour, that he was surrounded by spies in his suite, 
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his staff, his palace, and even at table, who were enjoined to re- 
port his every word to the Emperor; and that an opportunity 
‘was only awaited in order to ruin e man who had madesomany 
irreconcilable enemies by the freedom of his sentiments. 

All theas rumours were proved to be false by Woronzoffs 
appointment to the command in chief. Since the favourite of 
Catharine IL, the all-powerful Potemkin, no Russian mbject 
had been invested with sach unlimited suthority, The Emperor 
gave him absolute power over the countries situated between 
the Pruth and the Araxes; he can punish all the natives with 
death; he can appoint and remove the officials to the sixth class 
at his pleasure; he can give rewards and distinctions to the 
army without first demanding the Emperor's confirmation; and 
finally, he can bring officers and officials of every class before a 
court-martial Such absolute authority is almost onparalleled in 
Roasian history, and even Paskisvitch, as governor of Poland, 
did not possess it. 

‘Woronzoff received orders from the Emperor, at the com- 
mencement of his command, to take Dargo at any price; and he 
Degan this expedition, which he would probably have declined, 
had it not been for the Emperor's expressed wish. Schamyl, 
who found himself unable to defend this fortress, allowed it to 
‘be taken, more especially as it was of no great strategic value, 
But when the Russian army had commenced its retreat, he 
attacked it in the forest of Itchkeri with such impetuosity, that 
‘Woronzoff and his forces were almost entirely annihilated. He 
‘would have had great difficulty in escaping, had not two Circas- 
sian spies succeeded in carrying an order to General Frei 
bidding him hasten to the assistance of his chief with the utmost 
speed, The Russians lost in this defeat 4000 men, and three 
generals——Pameck, Fook, and Voinoff—were among the fallen. 
Eyewitnesses state, that the soldiers wept with joy when they 
saw Freiteg’s division come up to save them from utter destrac- 
tion. 

But, however great this defeat was, the Emperor saw that 
‘Woronsoff had displayed the most undeniable signs of bravery 
and ability, and raised him to Princes by rank The loss of 
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Passock was irrecoverable. The scidiera loved him, and he had, 
during his chort and brilliant career, furnished proofs of the 
tacet distinguished abilities a2 a commander. Tho Circaminns 
cut off his head, and carried it about for several days on a lanco, 
a a symbol of victory. The negotiations commenced by Prince 
‘Worvnsoff, were followed by the Naib Hadji Murad joining the 
Rusians, though only in pretence; for, as soon as he had dis- 
cvvered all in the Russian camp that he desired to know, he 
fled with fourteen Murids to Schamyl, 

After the dearly purchased victory at Dargo, Prince Woronnoff 
had « conference with the Emperor at Sebastopol, in which he 
explained, that in future he intended to give up the two systema 
till now followed by the Russians—of a defensive war and expe- 
dition suddenly carried out—and the campaign would be adapted 
to the nature of the circumstancea, A merely defensive position 
would certainly confine the Caucasians in their mountains, 
bat allowed them to unite, while the Russian raczias offered » 
very uncertain chance of success, Before all, the national unity 
must be destroyed, which had been foulishly allowed to increase. 
This bond must be ruptured, and Schamyl's army bmken up, 
which could only be possible if the Russian forces suddenly ap- 
peared at different points, and compelled the Tchetchenxi horse- 
men to disperse. Prince Woronzoff declared it to be a useless 
attempt to subjugste the Caucasus by a single decinive blow, 
which the whole Russian army could not effect; bat, on the con- 
teary, the enemy should be gradually exhausted, and for that, 
patience and time were required. 

The Emperor perfectly agreed with the Prince's plan, and gave 
orders that it should be carried into effect immediately and ener- 
getically. The light columns began to traverse the Caucasua 
im every direction, and the success they met with was consider- 
able enough to summon up a desperate resistance on the part of 
Schamyl, While the Rassian columns were preparing for freeh 
expeditions in 1846, the prophet summoned not only his standing 
army, but all the riders of the aouls under arms, quitted the roone 
of the campaign, traversed two linesof forta, crossed two greatrivers, 
by which he considerably endangered his retreat, end fell upon 
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KEabardah, The Kabardians are the Tcherkess of the plains, 
just as the Adeche or Adige are the mountain Tcherkem, and 
inhabit part of Western Caucasus. We have already remarked 
that they have been for a long time subject to the Russians, for 
they are exposed on all sides, and cannot postibly prevent it, 
Schamyl’s intention in thus attacking them, was evidently to 
terrify the vacillating tribes, and compel them to join the na- 
tional cause. This was a piece of unparalleled boldness; for 
evon if he had, as was said, 20,000 horsemen under his orders, 
atill he could be sarrounded by the Russian army in the plaina, 
and bo utterly annihilated at one blow. However, the daring 
schome was succcssfal; Schamy] plundered the Kabardah, burnt 
the crops, carried off hundreds of prisoners, and, with the speed 
of light, recroused the Rumisn lines with a daily increasing army. 

In the following year, 1847, fortune was leas fsvourable to 
him. He made an attack upon Fort Golovine, in the country of 
the Ubychs: the sons of the monutain were so terribly repulsed, 
however, and their loss was so considerable, that they punished 
‘the Polish deserter, who had advised the expedition to be under- 
taken, with death. 

A few months later, Schamyl crossed the Sundja with 20,000 
horsemen and several guns, to make a sudden attack on the 
Russian centre. As soon as General Freitag received information 
of this, he collected six battalions of infantry and a thousand 
cavalry in Fort Grosnaya. Acting in unison with Generals 
Nestoroff and Savadovaky, he exerted himself to enclose the 
Prophet within a narrow pass; so that Schamyl, to make his 
eacape, was forced to disperse his infantry, and hurry off through 
the woods aa quickly as possible. Nestoroff forced his way 
throngh the pass of Sontjin, cut down the foresta between the 
Asse aud the Fortanga, and destroyed eleven villages, In the 
meanwhile, the Russians could not prevent Schamyl crossing the 
Terek, and it is also conjectured that Muhammad Omosoroff, 
chieflain of the Kabardah, placed many impediments in the way 
of the Russians, on their retreat between the Assa and the Puta. 

Schamyl crossed the Sundja a second time, and menaced the 
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him, and, by the employment of Congreve rockets, spread death 
and terror through the ranks of the Circassians ; General Schwartz 
defeated Daniel Bey in the neighbourhood of Katacl. Sclinmyl, 
on the other hand, tried to cut off the retrest of the Hussinuy, 
who had just taken the soul of Cergebil. Prince Argutenski 
Dolgurucki attacked him in upite of the mumerical disproportion, 
and if the Russians, under the command of thia brave anit 
talented leader, did not gnin any decisive advantage, thiv was 
owing to the outbreak of the cholera with fresh fury, the snow, 
which rendered the roads impasable, and the diversion which 
Schamyl effucted by his attack on the Lerghi lino, 

The Grand Duke, beirapparent, took part in the Circassian 
war of 1850, and had an opportunity to dintinguish hinwelf in 
an attack made by a band of Teherkems upon his encort. His 
bravery was of great effect in resnimating the cowmge of the 
Rovsian army. Prince Barintinsky, commnnder of Fort Vow 
vicheuski, carried out o brilliant expedition on the 16th August, 
1862. 1500 men found their way through the pum of Argun, 
called the “Devil's Pau,” and marched against the avn! of 
Kankalch, while one half the troops remained behind to guard 
the pass. This precaution proved to be only useful, for the 
whole of the detachment would clio lave been destroyed. As 
soon as they had completed their russia, cut down all in the 
soul who offered any resistance, and made a few prisoner, they 
hurried back to the pass, where thoy fuund the rearguard 
actively engaged with the enemy. Within twenty minutes they 
lost twelve officers and seventy privates, but they mocceded in 
effecting their retreat through the pass. 

On his departure from the Kabardah, Schamy! announced 
that he would speedily return; but such blows are not dealt 
twice. For six years Prince Woronzoff has beld the Tchetchenzes 
encompassed by s belt of iron, end it in a question whether 
Schamy! will ever again be able to collect body of 20,000 men, 
as he did in 1846. Still he is now the prophet, chieftain, and 
«ultan, whose word creates heroes; and, despite his years, the 
enthusiasm of youth and manly determination still animate him, 
bat the field of his restless activity has been considerably re- 
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stricted. The Russians amert that it is daily growing more 
limited; but any one who is personally acquainted with this 
wildly romantic country, may entertain a reasonable doubt 
whether the inexorable cordon which Woronsoff has drawn 
round the Tchetchenzes, will finally extend beyond a certain 
limit, and Schamyl is protected by natural fortresses, behind 
which his warriors will defend themselves for yeara. He will 
succeed more than once again in breaking through the Russian 
lines, deatroying their fortresses, punishing those tribes who 
desert the cause, as be did in 1850, despite the exertions of 
General Dolgorucki. The more restricted territory in which 
the prophet is now confined, is thencs more secure from sudden 
attacks; and Schamyl is ever at liberty to choose the most 
favourable time and place to strike a blow. 

‘The Inst attack made by the Circassiaus was in the west, on 
the redoubts and forts on the Black Sea, from Redut Kaleh to 
the fortresa of Naroginskol; and in the east, upon the detached 
posta and military cordons which cover the banks of the Terek 
aud several positions in Daghistan. Fora time, Prince Woron- 
off was completely surrounded by the Circassians, and could 
not liberate himself until troops were sent to his assistance 
from the Turkish frontier. 

The present war between Turkey and Russia has also given 
fresh impulee to the movements of the Circassians. Sheikh 
Sohamyl has announced to Omer Pacha, the commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish army, that he is ready to act in conjunction with 
him at the head of 20,000 men. Simultaneously with this, 
Sifar Bey, s celebrated Circassian chief, who was kept for 
twenty years & prisoner ab Adrianople, has found his way to 
the shores of the Black Sea, in order to organize sn insurrection 
mong his countrymen. 

Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, perceiving the error of his predecessors, 
who, by giving up the littoral of the Black Sea to the Russisns, 
decided the fate of the Circassians, has now formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Schamyl Guyon has lately taken 
Fort St. Nicholas, though not without a considerable loss, which 
cwas, however, in some measure compenssted by the immense 
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quantity of ammunition foand in the fort. If tho Turks carry on 
the war in Georgia with energy, the Tohetchenzes will doubt- 
lemly play an important part in it, and affairs in the Caucasus 
‘may nesume an aspect which will either realize or utterly destroy 
‘the hopes of Schamyl’s friends. 


The Rumians accuse the mountaineers of treachery and 
cowardice, because they have repeatedly broken their treaties, 
and only risk their lives when absolutely necessary, “Tho 
Toherkeas,” they say, “always attack us from an ambuscade, 
kill our men singly by stratagems or unforeseen attacks, and only 
dare to engage in o regular battle when no other mode of salva- 
tion is left them. But, if there is any way of escape, they think 
it no disgrace to fly.” 

Certainly, if all the warlike tribes of Daghistan were to de- 
tend from their mountains, and oppose the enemy in the open 
field, the Russians would soon destroy them with their excel- 
Ient artillery, and gain the prize after a few battles, for which 
they have struggled in vain during half a century. But, 
if Schamy!’s care is to keep his band united, if he cautiouily 
avoids every useless skirmish, and only engages in regular bat- 
tle when pressing necessity compels him, or if he can gain a cer 
tain advantage from it, we must not on that account call him a 
coward | When the Russians lose an army, another is always in 
readiness to take ita place ; their soldiers grow up like mushrooms 
ina single night, at the all-powerfal autocrat’s bidding; they 
need not count the thousands who have already found their 
grave in the yawning revines of Daghistan—and, in truth, they 
do not count them. But Schamy] has only one army to lose; 
if this army is destroyed, all is lost, and he has only e spen of 
earth which he can call his own, and, if this span be taken from 
him, he has not where to lay his head. The whole country 
where the warlike mountaineers live, is intersected by Rusian 
‘military roads, and covered with Rumian forts. The great 
towns of Deghistan, commanding the Caspian Sea, are in the 


hands of the Russians, It is plain, what an immense supe- 
Fiority the latter must acquire from all the victories they gain. 
‘We must add to this, that the mountaineers arealmost continually 
in want of the materials of war—the Russians conquer by their 
cannon and muskets, while the Tcherkess can only gain their 
viotories sword in hand. 

Tt would be superfluous to mention in detail all the advan- 
tages the Russians, who ere supported by a treasury filled from 
three quarters of the world, have over their little band of ene- 
mies, And is the man who has been enabled to protect this 
‘band from the overspreading wings of the Russian eagle, during 
the last ten years, to be called a coward? Schamyi is much too 
clever not to know, as well as ourselves, that the Russians fre- 
quently prefer a great victory on paper, to a little one in reality. 
He gladly leaves his enemies the renown, if he can only obtain tho 
advantage. He does not fight for promotion or orders, or to 

his victoriea through Europe in the newspapers; he 
fights for the sole purpose of defending the liberty and belief of 
his nation, and of taking revenge on his enemies, . 
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SCHAMYL AS CHIEFTAIN, SULTAN, AND PROPHET. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICIOM 2K THE CAUCWBCA—ACHAMTL'S BIRTHPLACE — iA 
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Tux soul of the struggle, which forces the tribes ever to hold 
the sword in readiness for battle if they would not perish, is, in 
its fundamental principles, religious fanutician. Bat this fanati- 
cism is not of thatrough nature which we mightexpret to Gindamong 
© barbarians; for the Caucasians posscss theological schouls, 
which, in boldness of ideas and ivexorable Jugic, ure seldom sur- 
passed. .A fusion of warm feelings of nationulity and of religious 
sentiments, must, in every mind addicted to solitnde, produce » 
certain mystical tendency ; and myatics of thin nature have been 
found among the Lesghis and Tchetchenzes for the last thirty 
years, The dogmas of the Mubammadan theologians aud phi- 
losophers were known to the religious teachers of the Caucasus; 
and the doctrine of trances or transfiguration, called Sufimm, 
after its founder Sufi,* by which its apostles assert that they 
can enter into immediato communication with the Deity, had 
been introduced from ia among these warlike countries, and 
had fanned the embers of patriotism into a flame, Sunk in these 
intoxicating visions, the ulema of Daghistan founded a new reli- 
gion, aa it were, or, to speak more correctly, they reformed Islam- 





* A more detailed acconnt of this religion will be found in the Appendiq, 
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iam, and gave it a form which rose above the law of Muham- 
mad, in which the two old seots of Ali and Omer disappear, and 
which at the present moment forms the foundstion of the state 
constructed by Schamy!, 

‘We will, however, remark here, that this religious fanaticiam, 
although certainly the principal, is not the sole, support of his 
power, The fear of his severity has probably effected as much 
as religion in keeping the different souls under his authority; 
for he punishes traiturs and rebela in the severest manner. We 
shall be mistaken if we fancied that all the tribes that obey him 
are satisfied with his rule. He raises regular and irregular con- 
tributions in money, men, and provisions, which now and then 
are felt to be vary oppressive. Every tenth man is hound to 
assemble beneath his banners, and the others to be in readiness to 
attend his first summons; every family pays a capitation tax of 
one silver ruble; and the tithes of the harvest are carried into 
the chieftain's mi 

Schamyl was born in 1797, at the acul of Himri, which was 
leo the birthplace of his great predecessor, Kasi Mullah. In 
his earliest youth Schamyl was distinguished, so the aged men of 
Himri say, by 4 solemn, reserved manner, by an unbending 
temper, by curiosity, pride, and ambition, from ali his playmates. 
‘His naturally tender and weak body he tried to strengthen by 
Symnastic exercises of every description. If, in the martial games 
of Daghistan, axiother carried off the prize in shooting or in run- 
ning, his features would be awfally contracted, and he would not 
be seen for weeks in the public places, through shame and fary at 
the thought that he had not been the victor, Of the numerous 
stories which circulate in Daghistan about the youthful life of 
our hero, we will find room for one. 

‘He was, even when a child, an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Deauties of nature, and was acoustomed each evening, in favour- 
able weather, to climb the barren rocks of Himri, whose wild 
‘beauty exercised a great influence upon him. Near the high- 
est of these rocks, which, cut into the most extraordinary shapes, 
beldly rise in the centre of 2 boundless forest, there is s desolate 
gad arid platessa, which is known and revered through Daghistan 
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in consequence of the terrible stories which attach to it. The 
inhabitants of the soul say, that bright flames frequently burst 
forth from the ground at night, and rise high above the rocks of 
Himri. There Simarg, the gigantic white bird of Solomon, who 
hhas been enthroned for centuries in Kafdagh, avers on hin 
rustling wings to these rocks, and the air seems to weep and be- 
wail through the sound of his terrible flight; and the Peru, the 
blewed dwellers in Djinnistan, the fairyland, dance merrily 
around the glistening flame, At this sacred spot, which was 
always shonned after sunset, Schamyl was wont to remain half 
the night, sunk in his dreams and fancies. 

On one occasion, some of his playmates, who had been insulted 
by his arrogant, sarcastic remarks, determined to take their re- 
venge upon him. They waited for him in a secret spot, which 
he must paas on his return from his wonted walk, and fell upun 
him as soon aa he appeared; a forious contest ensued, in which 
Schamyl naturally yielded to number, and received a severe 
wound in the stumach, in addition to several contusions in his 
head and arm. He arrived at home quite exhausted by the Joss 
of blood, bound up his wounds as wel) as he oould, had sume 
curative herbs secretly brought him by an old woman, and re- 
tained for several weeks iil in his bed, without telling any one 
aayllable about the real state of the case. Only his revered 
teacher, the wise mullah, JiJal Eddin, found out on inquiry the 
cause of hin illness, This learned mullab, to whom Schamy! 
owes the foundation of hia comprehensive knowledge of Arubio 
literature, plays s great part in the life history of our hero 
‘He was the only person to whom Schamy] was obedient, the 
only one who conld boast uf possessing the young man’s unlimit- 
ed confidence. He employed his pupil's zeal at an early age to 
make him susceptible for the study of the Koran and of the 
Arabic philosophers, Through his stories from the lives of the 
old heroes of Islamism, he sought to enkindle a pamion for 
mighty deeds in his scholar. Himself a sealous follower of Su- 
fism, it flattered his self-love to have » pupil who, as it were, was 
born for Sufiam, and he exerted himeelf to impart greater firmness 
to Schamyi's natural attachment to this widely diffused sect, 
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But Schamyl is a worthy chieftain of the fery sect which has 
chosen him as ita prophet. He ix of middle height, has light 
hair, grey eyes, covered by bushy, finely formed eyebrows, @ 
regular, handsomely shaped nose, and a small mouth. His face 
iu dintinguished from that of his countrymen by the extrnordi- 
nary whiteness and softness of the skin. The elegant shape of 
lis hands and feet is equally remarkable. The apparent immo- 
bility of his arms in walking, shews his reserved character, His 
carriage is thoroughly noble and dignified. He is perfectly mas- 
ter of himself, and exercises a certain supremacy over all wha 
come into his presence, Adamautine calmness resta on his 
features, which doea not desert him even in momenta of tho 
greatest danger. He utters a decree of death with the same 
imperturbability as that with which bo gives his bravest Murid 
a wark of distinction after a ranguinary engagement. ‘Traitors 
or criminals, whose death he has determined, he speaks to 
without the least sign of anger or revenge. He is convinced 
that his actions and words are the immediate inspirations of the 
Deity ; he eats little, drinks only water, slecps a few hours, and 
epends his hours of relaxation in realing the Koran and in prayer; 
bat when he speaks, he has, as the Daghistani poet, Bersek Bey, 
sings, “ lightning i in his eye and flowers on his lip.” 

Be is, in fact, perfect master of that Oriental eloquence which 
is adapted to inflame the Muamlmans, and the exaggerations 
which the Russian generals are guilty of in their proclamations, 
are far inferior to his. When the Russians say that they are 
ag numerous as the sands of the sea, Schamyl replies that the 
Circassians are the waves which wash away this sand. In his 
proclamation to the warriors of the two Kabardabs, he says, 
inter alia :— 

“ Donot believe that God favours the greatest number! God is 
on the side of good men, and these are always lees numerous than 
the godiesa. Look around yon, and you will every where find 
confirmation of what I say. Are there not fewer roses than 
weeds! is there not moredirt than pearls, morevermin than usefal 
animals 3 is not gold rarer than the ignobler metals? And are we 
not much nobler than gold and roses, than pearls aud horses, 
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and every useful anime! put together? for all the treasures of 
the world are transitory, while eternal life is promised us, 

“Bat if there sre more weeda than roses, shall we then, instead. 
of rooting out the former, wait till they have quite overgrown 
and choked the noble flowers? and, if our enemies are mote 
numerous than we, is it wise for us to nuiler ourselves to be 
caught in their nets 3 

“Do not say our enemies have taken Tcherkey, besieged 
Achulko, and conquered all Avaria! If the lightning vtrike 
& tree, do all the other trees bow their heads before it! do they 
fall down through fear of being alo struck { O yo of little faith, 
follow the example given you by the trees of the forest, which 
would put you to shame if they had tongues and could upeuk. 
And if a fruit is devoured by worms, do the vtber fruits ule rot 
through fear of being attacked in the saune way ? 

“Do not alarm yourwlves because the infidels increase xo 
quickly, and continually send fresh warriurs to the battle-fvli, 
in the place of thoso whom we have destroyed. Furl tellyon, that 
a thousand poisouous tuugi spring out of the earth before aringle 
good tree reuches matarity. 1 am the ruvtof tho tree of liberty: 
my Murids are the trunk, and you are the branches. Bat do 
you believe that the rottennesa of one brauch imuut entail the 
destruction of the entire tree} God will lop off tho rotten 
‘branches, and cast them into the eternal fire, Return, there 
fore, penitently, snd enrol yourselves among the number of 
those who fight for our fuith, and you will gain ny favour, and { 
will be your protector. 

“But if you persist in giving more belief to the seductive 
speeches of the Christian dogs than to my exhortations, then I 
will carry out what Kasi Mullah formerly threatened you with. 
My bands will burst upon your souls like a thunder-clond, and 
obtain by force what you refuse to friendly persuasion. I will 
wade in blood, desolation and terror shail follow mo ; for what 
the power of eloquence cannot obtain, must be acquired by the 
edge of the sword.” 

The Kabardians, however, who feared the Russians more than 
Schamyl, remained motionless in spite of this proclamation ; and 
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when the chieftain, Ashverdu Mehoma, was sent into this coun- 
try, he was killed by « tribe friendly to the Russians, Schamyl, 
however, kept his word, quitted the Russian forts for a time, 
and fell upon the Kabardah, laying it under ashes, More than 
eighty aouls were a prey to the flames, and he carried off an im- 
menso amount of booty, and a considerable number of 

Daring the first year of his career, Schamyl lived in the little 
fortress of Achalko, when, strange to say, he had a two-storied 
house built for him by Russian deserters, entirely after the Euro- 
pean fashion. Here he was at first in such poverty, that hia 
soldiers were obliged to procure him the neccesary provisions, 
and still the force of religious enthusiasm made him as powerful 
asifhe had an Eldorado at his command. He needs nly to give 
tho signals, and his Murids are ready to rash to death, None 
of tho Daghistani chieftains, his predecessors, ever achieved such 
a rcputation. Even Sheikh Mansur, who carried the banner of 
ingurrection through the whole of the Caucasus, was only a 
celebrated and much-feared warrior: but Schamyl is not only 
the generat and sultan of the Tchetchenzes, but their prophet as 
well, as, since 1884, Daghistan’s war-cry bas been:—“ Muham- 
mad is Allah's first prophet, and Schamyl his second!” 

At the very moment when General Grabbe thought he had 
destroyed Schawyl's prestige and himself, by the capture of 
Achulko, the power of the daring chieftain rose to ita highest 
point. Let us imagine the apparition of the prophet among the 
‘tribes who had just received the news of the entire destruo- 
tion of Achulko, It was already believed that he was buried 
beneath the ruins, and suddenly he stood there among them, 
like one raised from the dead! His divine mission could not 
possibly be any longer doubted, and a victory could hardly have 
done him more good than his heroic defeat. 

After the Joss of Achulko, Schamyl formed the determination 
of preaching the sscred war to the Tcherkess, and summoning 
them to join him. He had not been successful in 1831, in an 
attempt of the same nature which he made upon the Avariang, 
a tribe of Daghisten who had been for years subjected to the 
Rossians, He had hoped to effect a junction of the Caucasians 
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of the Black Sea with those of the Caspian ; for the latter, with 
the sole exception of the Avarians, had collected beneath his stan- 
dard, and now formed one nation. 

Assuredly, if he had succeeded in inducing the Tcherkess to 
commence the war simultaneously with the Tchetchenses, a 
terrible blow might have beon dealt to the Russian forces, 
Schamyi proceeded in person to the Ubychs and Adighi, and waa 
honourably received by them, though he obtained no decided re- 
sult. The hatred of the Russians is undeniably a mighty bond 
between tho tribes on either side of the Caucasus; but long, 
lasting jealousy between the veveral tribes has loosoned this 
bond, and will do no still more. Besides this, there was a con- 
siderable impediment tv the common action which the daunt- 
lesa chieftain desired to sammon into life, in the difference of 

; and Schamyl waa only comprehended by the chiefs 
and mullahs, as he was obliged to preach the crosade in Turkivh, 
and could not impart that effect to his eloquence which he in 
usually wont to give it. 

At last, especially after the groat defeat of tho Russians at 
Dargo, the Tcherkeas of the Black Nea, inflamed by the news 
of Schamyl’s victories, made several uttacks on the Russians, and 
broke more than once through the line of defence, guarded by 
‘the Comackz, They even took four forts, but satisfied themsclves 
with plundering them, and did not leave garrison in them, 
However, three or four victories on the part of the Rossians, fol- 
lowed up with energy and strength, compelled the Tcherkess 
‘very speedily to confine themselves to passive revistance. 

‘When Prince Woronzoff assumed the chief command in the 
Caucasus, Schamy! was no longer the insignificant chief he had 
been while still obeying Hamsad Bey. His power was immense. 
‘The Avarians, the Kiste, the Kumyks, and several other tribes, 
had been overpowered by the prophet's eloquence, and forgot 
their old animonities to unite with the Leaghis and Tchetchenzes, 
At first, lord of a proportionately small nuraber of tribes, he had 
now become the sovereign of an entire nation. It is evident 
that to produce such = result, the most unceasing exertions of 
@ politic and active genius nrust be presupposed. 
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‘But Schamy! is not merely a brave warrior, but a wiso legis- 
lator; and this was necessary to create and organize a nation, 
for the teak he had before him was to subjugate the princes, 
found a theocratic monarchy amid the barbarism of partial 
slavery, reconcile hostile nations, give them all one belief, ac- 
custom wild horsemen to regular tactics, and establish perma- 
ment institutions. All this he really effected. The new doc- 
trine of faith which he preached, reconciled the secta of Omar 
and Ali; his victories blinded the sons of the mountain, and 
humiliated the pride of their princes. The tribes which had 
coalesced for one and the same religious war, were now united 
by him benesth one and the same civil law, and all the old 
territorial distinctions disappeared. 

At the present time, the country occupied by Schamyl is 
divided into twenty provinces, cach of which is governed by a 
Naib. These Naibs are not ail invested with equal suthority ; 
but only four, the prophet’s moot confidential and trustworthy 
followers, are regarded as absolate rulers of their subjects, while 
the rest must ley their decree before the Imfm for confirma- 
tion. 
A masterpiece of cleverly designed precision, is the organiza~ 
tion of the army; for it is entirely calculated and adapted to 
render discipline possible, without in any way quenching the 
martial fame, Every Naib must maintain 300 mounted war- 
riors, who are selected under the following regulations :—one 
soldier is furnished by every ten houses of an soul: the family 
to whom he belongs is free from all taxation as long as he lives ; 
the equipment and maintenance of the soldier falls to the share 
of the other nine familiea The warriors must never take off 
their arma, even when sleeping, ao that they may be prepared 
for battle at a moment's notice. The whole of Schamyl's regu- 
Jar mounted troops in 1843, were estimated at 5000 men, 
Hamead Bey was the first who formed a separate corps of Rus- 
sian and Polish deserters, among whom were several officers. 
Schamyi has greatly increased and improved this body, which 
now oconsista of 4000 men. He has also formed a amall park of 
artillery out of the guns taken from the Russians, 
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‘But beside the regular troops, the remaining male inhabit- 
ants of every acul, from the 1th to the 50th year, must be 
skilled in horsemanship and the use of their arms, in order 
to defend their own houses on any sudden attack, or, in 
‘times of pressing danger, strengthen Schamyl’s army, In ench 
caves, each warrior among the regular trvops commands the 
contingent furnished by the ten houses from which ho was 
chosen. From Schanyl down to the lowest officer, the strictest 
obedience and immediate attention to orlera are expected; the 
slightest insahordination is punishablo by death. 

Schamyl himvelf is alwuys surrounded by « chosen body 
guard, the members of which aro called Murtonigatorsa, In the 
choice of these troops, the greatest precautions are observed: 
only persons of undoubted bravery and fidelity, who are con- 
victed of the sanctity of their leader's doctrines, are admitted 
into the band. But though Schamy! is so distrastful and strict 
in the choice of these uoldiers, equally unbounded is his confi+ 
dence in them, when they once belong to the number of his 
chosen. But the Murtosigntors mast purchase tho oxalted 
rank in which they stan: above the other troops, hy heavy 
sacrifices. They solemnly resign all that binds thet to life, as 
Jong as they form » member of the chain which surrounds the 
holy person of the Murschid ; the unmarried must remain single, 
the married, during their years of service, must not huve the 
slightest communication with their families, They must, in 
imitation of Schamyl, exceed uJ] the other soldiers, in conrcien- 
tious fulfilment of the Jaryat, in moderation and atetinence. 
Their whole exertions must teud to the propagation of the new 
doctrine; they are helpless instruments in Schamyl'a hands, and 
he punishes the slightest insubordination with death. 

The number of the Murtosigators amounts to about 1000 
men. Their arrangementsare entirely after the deciunal system: 
every ten of them have a leader, ten of these leaders again have 
a chief, and so on, The same is the case with the Naiby 
mounted troops, These lerders have great privileges wear 
orders to indicate their dignity, and are highly respected by their 
subordinates. Only persons who distinguish themselves by 
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‘bravery and talent, are selected to fill these posts. Every 
‘Murtosigator receives from Schamy] asalary of about £5 monthly, 
and has in addition a certain portion of the booty. Every soul 
to which s Murtosigstor is sent, is obliged to support him gratis; 
the respect which is psid to the Imam's body guard goes #0 far, 
that every village regards it as an honour to have one of theses 
chosen warriors within its walls. 

A traitor was never yet known among the Murtosigators, 
They are devoted to the Imam with perfect fidelity and attach- 
ment, and are animated by such a martial spirit, that death in 
battle is regarded by them as the most glorious termination of 
terrestrial life. They are the terror of the Russian armies, and 
the mapport of Schamyl and his troops. 

‘They fight with = courage and sang-froid which the Russian 
officers speak about with admiration. No instance was ever 
yet known of # Murtosigator falling alive into the hands of his 
enemies, They are the pillars of Schamy!'s authority in peace 
and war, and the more deserving our attention, as they are not 
merely distinguished by animal courage and contempt of death, 
as we find is also the case among the Arabs of the desert, but 
are kept together by a higher mental bond. In war the leaders 
in battle, in peace they are the enthusiastic apostles of Schamyl's 
doctrines, and the executioners of his Jawa. Although them- 
selves without fortune, they have always large sums of money at 
their command, which they can employ sccording to their own 
judgment in the pursuit of their designs. 

They form at the same time Schamyl's secret police. They 
have a watchful eye every where; any one accused by them is 
executed without farther inquiry. Even the judges and 
prieats are not safe from their prying eyes; and they are the 
mortar which binds together the stones, out of which Schamyl 
has raised the fortifications of hia power. 

Schamy!'s revenue, like that af his predecessors Hamsad Bey 
and Kasi Mullah, formerly consisted only of the booty carried 
off in war, of which, after similar custom, the leader received a 
fifth share, the rest was divided according to regular arrangements 
among the soldiers and lower officers, Other branches of the 
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reverme were the fines for every neglect of the laws of the 
Texyat. In Ister times, when the authority of the Murschid 
had extended and was confirmed, Schamyl managed to increase 
his revenue by regular levies and other arrangementa. 

The Imam has been frequently accused of avarice and im- 
moderate greed for money, as it is notorious that he has hidden 
in various secure places at Andi, and in the foreata of Itchkeri, 
treasures of gold, jewels, and other valusbles. ‘This charge 
appears as unfounded as it is unjust. In his position the most 
conscientious economy is as useful as it is clever. Schamyl 
required great auxiliary resvurces, not to perish in the struggle 
‘with the continually renewed force of the Tzar, and to carry out 
his object, the foundation of a new empire in Daghisten. Au in 
temperance and simplicity of life he can serve asa pattern to the 
lowest of his soldiers, so he is, in every thing referring to himnvelf, 
extraordinarily saving. But where a brave deed is to be 
rewarded, powerful tribe attached to his canse, and in similar 
important affairs, he is liberal almost to extravagance. While 
the Russian officers must pay a heavy additional sum for the 
orders gained by their blood, Schamyl has founded an order 
for bravery and those severely wounded, which ssiuree the 
possessor a monthly pension of three silver rubles, From all 
this it is evident that Schamyl’s economy is not of a common 
evan: 

With the youth of Schamyl’s power and influences, as by the 
introduction of a regular administration, the relations iu which 
he stood to the Naibs end his subordinates also increased. He 
‘was therefore obliged—althongh his will is implicitly obeyed— 
to make a quantity of new regulations for the furtherance of 
business, At the end of 1813, Schamyl arranged a flying post, 
after the pattern of the Russians, by means of which all news 
and commands are expedited with incredible rapidity. In each 
soul a number of the best horses must always be kept in readi- 
news for the messengers who may pass through. These ovuriers 
are provided for the purpose of legitimization with free passes, 
eountersigned by Schamyl or the Najb, Whenever « courier 
produces such « pass, « freah horse is immediately furnished him, 
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together with an experienced guide Tf the courier is rendered 
incapable, by illness or any accident, of carrying out his 
commission, he is norsed by the parish, and the chief of the 
aoul immediately chooses s substitute for him. 

‘We have not been able to discover how, in the time of Kasi 
Muhammad and Hamsad Bey, the internal arrangements of the 
tribos obedient to the Murschid were regulated, and in what 
the pay of the subaltern officers and other officials consisted, 
Before Schamyl had called hia new administrative system 
into life, he was wont to reward services done him by presents, 
consisting of horses, arms, sheep, articles of clothing, and fre- 
quently money. It was regarded as a great distinction to have 
received thirty ailver rubles from the Imam. In 1840, after 
the thorough organization of the Maurtosigators, several orders 
were introduced, abuut whose value and import we have col- 
lected the following information :—~ 

The first decoration cousists of a round silver medal, which 
can only be given to a Yus-Baschi (leader of a hundred,) ax is 
seen from the inscription, which rans, “To the Yus-Baschi——, 
for bravery.” 

The second decoration consists of s triangular medal, which 
is only given to the Utch-Yus-Buschi (leader of three hundred.) 
The distinction which this order imparts, is as great as its dis- 
tribution is rare. The inseription upon itis, “To ——, for diatin- 
guished bravery.” 

The third highest distinction is, silver epaulettes, and sword 
tassels of the same metas. This decoration invests the owner with 
princely dignity, and hes also great pecuniary advantages accom- 
panying it. Only Bosh-Yus-Bashis (leaders of five hundred) 
can obtain it, Theee epaulettes are distinguished from the Rus- 
sian, by not being made of silver wire, but of solid metal. 

At the close of 1842, Schamyl commenced to introduce in 
his army certain grades of rank, after the European fashion. 
‘The three principal Naibs, Ashverdu Mohama, Schwalb Mul- 
Ish, and Ulnbey Mullah, received the honorary title of general ; 
the other Naibs, as well as several chieftains of the Murtosiga- 
tors, obiained the title of captain. 
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Those raised to the dignity of general, wore an a mark of 
distinction two plates of silver, in the shape of a half stat, on 
either side of the chest. The Russian prince, Orbelyanoff, who 
‘was long « prisouer among the mountaineers, asserts that he saw 
ou Schwaib Mullal’s bresst two pentagonal star, Ali the 
other Natba, as well as those who bear the title of captain, wear, 
as a symbol of their dignity, a little silver plate of an oval form. 
The deputies of the Natbs, as well as the judges or elders of the 
village, wear, a3 a mark of distinction, a smali silver plate, 
something resembling our keyholes in shupe, 

We must not forgot a mark of distinction, of which only one 
specimen at present exixts, which Aschverda Mahoma, the 
Murschid's favourite, wours. It is a Jnrge silver meval, with tho 
inveription in Arabic:—“ There is no second hero like Axchverda 
‘Maboma; and no sovond Shaxhka like hin Shashka.” 

Bevides these decorations, Nchamy1 cinploys various other me- 
thods to give public recognition to thow distinguished for their 
Uravery, When several tribes displayed oxtraonlinary cournge 
in the memorable campaign of 1812, handsomely embroidered 
flugy of honour were sont to their Nuibs, At the conquest of the 
Korine and Kasikumyk territory, two Russian flags were taken 
by the Circassiuns, which the Tzar had given to these tribes for 
their former devotion to Rumia, Uno of them was given to 
Schwaib Mullah, the other to Ulubcy Mullah, as a reward for 
their deeds in the foresta of Itchkeri, where the two Nuibe de- 
feasted the army under the command of Grabbe, and #0 futilized 
his echeme of taking Dargo. 

The punishments Schamy! has introduced, are as manifold as 
the rewards. A money fine is paid for the slightest contraven- 
tion of the Jaryat, or of the prophet’s commands—{if the pri- 
toner has no money, a quantity of grain must be paid, equal in 
value to the fine.) These fines are doubled or increased in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the offence. Any one convicted of 
a theft, must pay the double value of the stolen property. ‘The 
me half is given to the lawful owner, and the other is pud 
-nto the military chest. 

Any one guilty of cowardice in battle, has, as « sign of dis- 
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grace, a piece of Voilok (coarse felt) bound on his right arm. 
Any one who has turned his back on an enemy during the en- 
gagement, has a similer piece of felt sewn on his back: these 
dishonouring signs of cowardice can only be removed by re- 
peated marks of bravery. The felt-wearing soldier is strictly 
interdioted from any intercourse with his family ; and these form 
the “ enfans perdus” in battle* 

Persons who are guilty of greater crimes, are punished with 
imprisonment as well as fines. The Russians have told many 
stories about the horrors of this imprisonment, where the 
prisoners only receive just enough food to protect them against 
starvation. But any one who has seen the horrible brutality in 
the Muscovite prisons, will agree with us, that the Russians in 
this respect are equalled by few, and surpassed by none. In 
addition, immoderate severity in the punishment of criminals 
is more pardonable in Schamyl, who rules over a band of un- 
bridled barbarians, than in the powerful Russian Tzar, whose 
‘banner floats in three quarters of the globe, and whose nation is 
counted among civilized Europeans. 

The punishment of death, which is appointed for murder, 
treachery, and breach of faith, consists in execution with the 
sword, and in divided into two classes, called the honourable 
and the dishonourable. 

The person condemned to the first seats himself with croased 
Jega on the ground, bares neck and chest with his own hand, 
bows his head forward after uttering his last prayer, and thus 
receives the deadly blow. Those persons condemned to the 
dishonourable death, have the upper part of their body uncovered 


* ‘The curious punishment of felt-wearing reminds us of an old Persian 
fashion, in pursuance of which those soldiers accused of cowardice, what- 
ever rank they might hold, were dressed in female clothes, It is oven: 
stated, that in the time of King Abbas, Ali Kali Khar, viceroy of Choras- 
san, was obliged to walk about the camp for a whole day, under the jeers 
of the soldiers, becanse he had fied in an ongagement with Theimuras, 
King of Georgia. In the Ghulistan of Seadi (Chapter 4,) there is a pas- 
tage bearing reference to the xbove curtom, in which it is axid:—" Ye 
rave mea, follow me, and fight boldly, lost yo be deemed worthy of female 
lothing* 
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dy the execntioner’s hand, and the head is slunk off upon a 
liiock. A third mode of execution, and the most terrible of all, 
is stabbing or pistolling. This punishment, howover, ia ex- 
tremely rare, and is only exceptionally inflicted on those Afurids 
who are convicted of treason. 

Schamy rales over the subjected tribes of the Daghistan and 
Tehetchnia os absolute monarch, and has exerted himself 
strenuvusly to form one uation out of them. The execution of 
thia grest plan, however, is attended by almust incalculable 
impediments. A number of tribes, among whom wo may 
especially mention Karach, Andi, Salaton, and Andalal, obey 
the Imam rather through frar than attachment; fur the Russians, 
well aware of the value of these districts, employ all their 
influence, and spare neither presenta nor promines to bring the 
inhabitants on their side. If, however, Schamyl remains several 
years longer in the unimpeded possession of these cvuntries, it 
may be ausumed that he will micceod, through his ountinusl 
right selection of means, in fusing them permanently with his 
other powexsious. 

The difficulties with which the Imam has to contend, appear 
greater the more closely we examine into the oundlition of 
Daghistan before his time. He does not form his army of tho 
chivalrous men of the Adicha, Ubychs, and Shapwuch; tribes, 
some of which have been degraded by years of slavery, others, 
educated in robbery and plunder, in whove hearts ambitious and 
ignorant priests had destroyed evory feeling of reveronce for 
religion, who knew no other lawa than traditional customs and 
their own will—these were the principal members, out of which 
Bchamyl formed the terrible body, whose soul he is. The mout 
fight from a pure love of liberty ; many, however, as can only be 
expectéd, for more ignoble ends, Some ure seduced by the 
hope of booty, others by the fire of the eloquence or fear of the 
certain revenge of the Imam; but the object of ell is the expul- 
won of the Russians from Daghistan. 

In former times, the Tchotchenzes were the leading nation in 
‘the east of the Oancasus; they were always joined by the Lesghis 
and Avarians when an expedition was undertaken against the 
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Banmians ; bat since Kasi Mullah and Schamyl rose among the 
Lesghis, things have assamed another aspect: the Leaghis ob- 
tained the upper hand, and the Tohetchenses have, since that 
time, been iu a wtate of unwilling dependence on them. Schamyl 
certainly resides in the highlands of the Tchetchenia, but is always 
surrounded by Leaghia; tho same is the case with Ashvarda 
Mahoma. When, in 1841, the Nasrani were punished by an 
inroad, Schamy! summoned Hadji Murad with 500 Leaghis and 
Avarian warriors to join him, leas for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the army, than to frighten the Tchetchenzes, who had given 
repeatod signs of disratisfuction, This discontent among the 
haughty inhabitants of the Tchetchenia, has its origin not only 
in the different origin of this nation, but may also be ex- 
plained by the slight faith they place in Schamyl's divine mie- 
ion, Ylowevar, his intlasuce among the Tchetchenzeu ix rather 
inoreasing thon diminishing, and indeed none of the tribes that 
obey the Imam really know which stands highest in his favour : 
he terrifies and ponishes one by means of the other, and so keeps 
them all in fear and submiseion. In orter to gain a higher 
degree of dignity, Schamy] has impregnated his Murida with the 
iden, that he carries on a regular correspoudeuce with the Sultan 
of Tarkey, and the Egyptian Pacha. The Russians assert that 
he frequently writes forged letters for this purpose, in which 
these princes give him assurances of friendship and speedy 
assistance: that he then sends these false letters to the Kadis 
and Priests, with orders that they should be read in the mosques 
and national smemblies. 

His pretended communications with Allah and the Prophet, 
he wisely allows to ooour only once, at the most twice, in the 
year, and usually at a time when he is about to execute some 
great design, 7 

In order to prepare for the solemnity, he goes either into = 
hidden cave, or shuts himself up in his apartments, where he 
spends three weeks in fasting, praying, and reading the Koran. 
Doring this time, the house is most strictly guarded, and no one 
in allowed to enter. On the evening of the lest day of bis re- 
‘drement, he assembles the highest leaders and clergy, and an- 
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ounces to them in a solemn voice, that Muhammad the prophet 
has appeared to him in the form of « dove, has given him com- 
mandy, revealed great mysterica, or warned him to continue in 
the holy war. After this be shows himself to the immense 
crowd that surrounds the house, sings a few verses from the 
Koran, and then holds a long speech, fall of religious rea! and 
hatred to the Russians, In thi speech, the moat important 
portions of the new revelation are anuonneed to the people, and 
after this a eolomn hymn is song by the entire assembly ; all 
the arms-bearing men draw their daggery, renew their cath of 
fidelity, and hatred to the Ruséans, and then dixperse with the 
exclamation, “God is great; Muhammad is hia first prophet, and 
Schamy] his second.” 

The Kadis ond Mullahs return to their aouls, announce to 
the people all the miracles they have witnessed and heard, and 
through the whole country a week of universal rejoicing and 
festivity follows the long fat of their sdored Imam, 

Through his strict love of justice, to which even some of his 
many relations have fallen victims, 1t was only natural that 
Schainyl should have a number of powerful eneruies, nut ouly 
among the Tchetchenzes but among the Leghix ; and he would 
Jong ago have fallen through the exercise of the blood-revonge, 
were he not so personally cautious in the choice of his guurd. He 
never appears alone. Access to his person ix « matter of extreme 
difficulty to all who do not possess hix confidence, He also is 
very particular about the strict performance of the appointed cere- 
monies: any one who spproaches him must, without distinction 
of rank or person, stoop down to the ground and kiss the hem 
of hi» garment. 

‘His house ia surrounded day and night by numerous guards: 
if he leaves his residence he is always accompanied by an escort 
of his most noble Murtosigators. On longer expeditions into 
those province: of whose attachment he is assured, his retinus 
amounts to 500 or 1000 horsemen; but in the Tchetchenia, and 
other countries where the bribes of the Russians have not been 
‘utterly ineffectual, he is always surrounded by 2000 to 5000 
men, I is wrong, however, to ascribe this to Schamwy!'s fear 
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alone: we know that the suite of Eastern princes alwayn appears 
to European eyes immoderately large. Schamyl's deputies are 
also always surrounded by a suite whose number is regulated by 
their rank. 

‘We cannot refrain from giving in this place the report of a 
townsman of Mosdok, touching his visit to Dargy Vedenno, 
Bchamyl's residence, which appeared in the Abeille du Nord of the 
18th and 19th December last, as it farnishes a faithful picture 
of the mode of life in this inaccessible spot. It in as follows:— 

« At the beginning of May, 1848, 1 arrived with « military 
convoy at the fort of Vosvichenkaya, introduced myself to 
Colonel, now Major-general Maller Sakomeleki, and told him of 
my determination to visit the Tchetchenia, in order to see my oousin 
in Ulubanova, who had been carried off in 1840 from Mosdok, 
in a foray of the Tebetchenzes, and had afterwards been selected 
‘as one of Schatnyl's wives. The colonel permitted me to enter 
into communication with the apies, and through them I commenced. 
& correspondence at first with the Naiba, Duba, Saadullah, and 
Dalchik, and through the Naib Duba with Schamyl himself. 
‘The Naibe answered me that, without the permission of their 
Imam, they could not approach the fortresa. But when I 
applied direotly to Schamyl, three days after my letter had been. 
sent off, the Naib Duba despatched a messenger to me, with a 
declaration in Schamyl’s name, that several trustworthy men, 
the Nalb Duba himeelf, the favourite and privy councillor of 
Schamyl, Ejie Hadji, the eldest of the villagers of Datchen Bara 
and Ulaskart, should be sent to meot me, and serve as my escort 
to the residence of the Imam. 

“ When I was informed that Schamyl’s deputation had arrived 
within four versta of the fort, I took leave of the colonel, who 
‘warned me against the peril I was exposing myself to; dremed 
myeelf in Tchetchni clothing, and left the fortress in the company 
of two well-mounted men from the subjected Tchetchni village 
of Ulags. One of my companions was my konak (guest end 
friend), the Tchetchenze, Sisa. Along the ravine of the Argun 
I approached Schamy!'s envoys, and when I had arrived within 
gunshot of them, we discumed the question as to which of us 
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should advance. The Tchetchenses would not go farther, and 
they replied to my request that they should deliver me from 
their hands into those of their co-religionists, and introduce me 
to them; that they were deadly enemies of Schamyl'a people, 
and, consequently, would not have any thing to do with 
them. Upon this I spoke to them again, and reminded them 
that, according to their Muhammadan law, a konak would suoner 
die than leave bis friend in danger. Nisa was convinced by my 
argumenta, and determined to follow ine; but my other cumpa- 
nion remained behind. When I approached Schamyl’s envoys 
‘with all proper caution, and arrived about fifty paces froin them, 
asked my comrade if he recognised any of them. Nisa replied 
that he only knew one, the Naib Duba, who was distinguished 
from the others by his yellow turban. 

“You are weloume, Naib Dube!’ I called aloud in Tchetchni, 
saluting him from afar. ‘ You are weloome, guest of tho Lord!’ 
the Nafb replied to me, and we gradually approached one 
another, though both exercising extrome caation, for we 

ded an ambush. When I had drawn considerably 
nearer to the Nafb, I galloped up and extended my hand to him. 
‘We exchanged salutations in the Tchetchni fashion, and then 
similar salutations passed between myself and Ejie Hailji, who 
‘wore & white turban. 

“ After various salutations and congratulations, jie Hadji 
asked whether I intended to go straight to Schamyl, or only 
send him # message through them. I replied that I had no 
message to send their chief, but only wished to see his wife, my 
cousin; and I consequently requested the honoured Natbs to 
conduct me to their Imam. They said they would gladly fulfil 
my request. J then turned to my companions, who had already 
gone some distance, but could hear me say ‘ Farewell; go back, 
and pay my respects to Colonel Miler.’ 

When I had gone about half a verst with my new com- 
panions, I saw bebind « tall monumental mound (Kurgan) 
fourteen Tchetchenzes: they were the Najb’s guard, and soon 
found us. I had to give each of them my hand, and exchange 
milutations with them all, ssying—' You young people, will you 
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really conduct me in safety to the presences of your chieftain?’ 
« Wo will attempt it” the horsemen replicd, then fell back a 
short distance, and sang, in aloud deafening voice, a hymn, which 
is called ‘ Ta illo ill? Allah!” 

“ We then continued our journey merrily into the hills, and 
soon crossed an arm of the Argun, which here divides into three 
Drauches, On the road we frequently passed the farms af 
hostile Tchetchenzee, which ore here called Kutan, Our road 
was bad, at times very fatiguing; so that we were furced to 
travel principally on foot, as the road led continually up and 
down hill through a dense forest. In the woods wa saw wild- 
hogs, which collect in vast herds, and feed on the bark of the 
plane-treo (Tvhinar). The latter grow in immense numbers, and 
attain an extraordiuary height. The most fatiguing part of the 
journey wus the passage of the Shbnt mountain; we were all 
obliged to acale it on fovt, and one of the escort led my horse, 
I evnjoctured—ond my opinion was subsequently confirmed—- 
that T was purposely lod by this fatiguing route; for they 

that I wanted to take notes of the country and roads. 
Tt was not till the seventh day that they reached the village of 
Datchen Barua, where the Naib Dube resides, in whose house I 
passed the night. In the court-yard I noticed a cannon, which 
‘was guarded by # sentinel, 

“Soon after our arrival, all the inhabitants of the village 
came to the abode of the Naib, among them Hjie Hadji, and 
Tchoks, Duba’s father. They seated them on an upper floor 
of the house, and drank Russian tea beneath a gallery which 
they call Tchardag. We were witnesses of the merry behaviour 
of the Naib’s servants toward the crowd of curious natives who 
filled the house; they eventually armed themselves with sticks, 
attacked the mob, and drove them away with the words, ‘Whoare 
yout what do you want? did you never see a Russian before 1 

“We pamed the evening in pleasant conversation. I had 
an excellent supper prepared for me, and « separate sleeping 
apartment. The next morning we started again, crossed some 
terrible mountains and another branch of the Argun, in the 
vieinity of Uleakart, Wo made no stay here, but again pamed 
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a bill, and arrived at the village of Mychtayurt. On the other 
sido of the latter we again reached fertile hills, forests, rocks, and 
Precipices ; and all these impediments had to be surmounted 
before we finelly reached an immense valley, in the centre of 
which is situated the village of Veienno, To the east, sbont 
four verats from this village, we perceived a small opening in 
the mountains, bounded to the right by wooded hills, on the 
left by a terrible ravine, through which the Chlilo flows, In 
the contre of this opening a platean was visible, on which rtovt 
& castle surrounded by various buildingx, ‘Thin inaccessible 
spot is called Dargy Vedenno, and is Schamyl's residence, 

“In the castle there is only one gate, and opposite this gate, 
within the fortress, is a tower with a singlo gun to «defend the 
entrance, Schamy!'s castle is surrounded by two rows of heavy 
upright posta driven firmly into the sil, between which clay is 
atamped in. Somewhat to the right of the furtress is a separito 
village for the Murids, and at w short distance from thut a 
powder magazine, defended by a guart. Lefure tha fortress ties 
a small aol, where artisans principally reside, and swong them 
iseven a watchmaker. A stream has been led from the hills into 
‘the centre of the fortress, and collected iv a huge tank, which is 
called the bathing-place, for the men and bores uvually bathe in 
it, The water flows from the tank into a precipitous ravine, 
and thence to the Chlilo stream, Ata short distance from this 
spot is the provision store, filled with a stock of maizo, corn, and 
millet, all preserved in large casks, 

“I reached Dargy Vedenno on the evening of the eighth day,and 
‘was lodged in the house of Ejie Hadji. On the first day Schamy! 
did not receive me, because no information had been yet col- 
Jected as to the cause of my arrival; and Schamyl suspected that 
I might have come with some special commission from the sub- 

soul, This information was being collected during 
three days, and for the whole of that time I hovered between 
life and death ; because, in the event of unfavorable reporta 
about me, my death would have been inevitable. However, I 
‘was well treated as regarded eating and drinking; and, although 
I trembied with apprehension, I retained my externsl calmness, 
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On the third day Schamyi invited me to supper in his ‘strangers’ 
house,’ whers those usually dine who are on intimate terms with 
the Imam, This house is in the centre of the fortress, Here I 
‘wan reocived after the Mussuiman fashion, in a very hospitable 
manner. Toward the end of the repast, pillan was served, and 
I notioud, to my astonishment, that all the gueste—and there 
were a score of them—after eating the pillan, grew very excited, 
wrinkled their foreheads angrily, and began to regard me ina 
most hostile fashion. In astonishment and terror I thought to 
myself, ‘Have they only treated you 20 well hitherto, in order to 
ont your head off afterwards?’ Still, in spite of these thoughts, 
I retained my external calm bearing, was silent, regarded my 
companions, and finally consoled myself with the reflection— 
*I¢ in probably the fashion among them to look angry after eating 
pillau, and whisper in each other's ear.’ I attempted to addres 
some questions to my next hand neighbour, but he deigned me 
no reply. 

« After the pillau, small cakes were handed round, made of 
maize flour, and very nicely prepared. Theee formed the dessert; 
and, while my comrades were seated with very gloomy looks, these 
cakes were handed mea second time. I declined them, with the 
remark that I had eaten enough; to which the host replied, ‘ Eat, 
your cousin prepared them for you.” ‘ Ah!" I ssid, ‘if that is 
the case, I shall eat them with pleasure” I took a considerable 
quantity, and begged that my cousin should be thanked in my 
name for her trouble. During all this time my comrades sat as 
gloomy os before; they continued to regard me menacingly, until 
at Inst a young Murid entered the room, and made some remark 
in the mountain dialect, Upon this they entirely altered their 
behaviour to me, addrewsed their conversation to me, and soon 
their highest Achund, who sat next me, acted in the most friendly 
manner, 

“ Afterwards I discovered all that had appeared #0 enigmetioal 
to me. It seemed that, during the repast, my cousin waited 
in an adjoining room, regarded me through a window, and had 
been asked if she recognised ma At first she did not know me, 
and replied to the questioner, ‘Are you ont of your senses} that 
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is not my brother.’ Then she begged, however, that they should 
get me to speak; and when I, suspecting nothing, spoke with 
the person who offered me the cakes, she recognised me by my 
voice, and then declared that I was not her brother,* but her 
cousin; and st last mentioned my name. My fies, which had 
greatly altored during the last eight years of our separation, aud 
my dress resembling that of the mountaineers, nstarally misled 
my cousin; and, had she not hit on the idea of hearing me speak, 
I should have been taken for an audacious impostor, perhape for 
a apy, and nothing could havo saved ine from death. 

“ After this, we remained a long timo at table, and the chief 
Mollah or Achund, Adehioff Kadi, spoke kindly with mo, and 
‘was evidently crose-questioning me. Afler supper, I went to 
my lodgings, at Ejie Hadji's house, where I rumained till the 
next day. 1 uow felt more confidence, and asked Hjie to ao- 
company mo in a stroll through the village. During this walk 
‘we went to the aonl, visited all the artinans, and, as I wished to 
try the skill of the watchmaker, I asked him to put » new glass 
in my watch, which he did im a first-rato mannor. From the 
soul we went to the powder magazine and other buildings, and 
soon after our return I received an invitation to dine with 
Schamyl. I fancied thet I shou see the Imam on thia ooca- 
sion ; but he did not make his appearance, and the guesta con- 
tisted of some twenty Natbs who had lately arrived. After the 
meal, I turned to the chief Achund with the words:—‘If I 
am not worthy to approach the sublime person of your Imam, 
allow me at least the honour of praying for your intercemian 
that I may see my cousin.” ‘God will allow yon to see her, 
the Achund replied, and then we returned to our quarters, But 
T hardly reached Hjie Hadji's house, when Schamyl’s secretary 
brought s message to my host, to lead me directly to the place 
where I should see my cousin. Hjie Hadji bade me take » 
poniard, himself carried a musket, and we went to the middle 
fortrees, where the wives and treasure of the Imam sre kept. 
At tho gate of the middle fortress, which must not be confounded 

© In Basula, sister's children are ealled brother and sister; but to thisis added, 
“of the second generation,” Degjaradat. 
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with the externa] fortifications, we found two Marids on guard, 
one without, the other within the gateway. Schamyl never 
neglects auy precantionary measures: he never goes to pray in 
the mosque except in the company of his Murids, who are drawn 
‘up in two ranks, and armed with sabrea In the court of the 
keep I saw four light field guns, and several similar pieces of 
artillery on the walla. 

“ My cousin's apartment was decorated with carpets, and 
contained chairs and ottomans, reesmbling the Georgian tachta, 
My cousin came to meet us from the other room, scoompanied 
‘by six females, I bowed to them, and jie Hadji remained on 
tho threshold. My cousin inquired after my health, then we 
seated ourselves on the tachta and the chairs. In a few minutes 
my cousin's companions rose one after the other to salute me, 
but their faces were veiled, After the termination of the usual 
salutations, they bowed and quitted the room, in which only my 
cousin, my companion, and myself, remained. I then begged her, 
in Armenian, to unveil ; but she replied in the Kumyk language, 
that, although she understood me, she might make some mis- 
takes, and therefore begged me to converse with her in Kumyk. 
T perceived her anxicty, Jest I might be suspected of imparting 
some secret to her, and I therefore immediately explained to Bjio 
Hadji, that I had begged my cousin, in Armenian, to uncover 
her face ; at the same time, I requested him to join his persuasion 
to mina, jie walked up to ber ami said, in the mountain 
dialect : ‘Mother! as, according to our customs, 8 woman 
may never unveil except before her brothers, so regerd me as 
Your younger brother, and unveil your countenanco as & recom- 
pense to our guest, for the fatigue he has undergone in scaling 
our hills for the purpose of necing you.’ I repeated the samo 
Tequest after Ejie, and my oonsin decided on removing her veil. 
Our conversation now became more animated; she asked after 
all hee relations, when suddenly a door opened, my cousin hur- 
Yiedly resumed her veil, and Schamyi entered the room. 

“I sprang up from the chair, and Ejie Hadji reverentially kissed 
the Imam’a hand; but when I tried to follow his example, 
Schamy! would not permit it, but seated himeclfon « tackta, 
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bade me do the same, and then began inquiring about the health 
of our friends. Schamyl is « stately man, of reverend aspoct, 
with bright red hair and large eyes ; on hie face I noticed some 
freckles, and his beard is dyed red. His dress consisted of a 
dark silk jacket (beshmet,) and « rod cloth clouk, resembling 
thore which the Muhammadan clergy wear. On hin head he 
had a red fez, with a large tassel hanging down on one side, 
On a previous gooasion, when I saw hit guing to the mosque, F 
had noticed a large turban on his head. 

* As soun as I had seatud myself on the tachta, Schamyl suked 
me if I had arrived without accidéat ; whether the road over 
the mountains had pleascd me, and for what purpose I had 
come, I replied, that the mountains had certainly been pic- 
turesque, but the rvads so bad, that, if I had known it before, 
Tahould not have undertaken the journey. The sole purpose of 
my journey was to visit my cousin, and sve how she fared. 
Schamyl again inquired from whom I had received perwismon 
to travel in the Tchetchenia. 

“> Twas so fortunate,’ I said, ‘an to receive your own per- 
mission to visit you.” 

“To this Schamyl remarked, ‘1 would give many persons 
such « permission, but I do not know who would dare to under- 
take the journey.” 

“Muay God be with you!’ I replied ; ‘my journey to you 
depended on myself, but my return will depend on your good- 
‘will and pleasure.’ 

“ When Schamyl heard this he smiled, and said, ‘ Well, so be 
it ; but I fancy thet noone else will have the courage to under- 
take such an enterprise for some time hence.’ 

“Upon this the Imam made inquiries about France, Hungary, 
and our army. J answered him, to the best of my ability, 
concisely and clearly ; then I took courage to ask him if he 
would receive a present from me, according to our custom: 
“Why nut!" he replied. I thereupon drew from my pocket 
« lady’s gold watch, which I presented to my cousin; and then 
handed a gold chronometer and chain to Schamyl. He would 
not take the present from my hands, and my cousin told me to 
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sy the chronometer upon the tachia, which I did. Schamyl 
asked, ‘Is it then really the custom among you, to give and 
tecsive presents?’ I answered in the affirmative. After con- 
versing with him for half an hour in the Kumyk language, 
Schamy] rose and left the room. My cousin upon this unveiled 
agein. Towards evening a» repast was served of tea, apples, 
pears, and grapes. 

# After remaining till nightfall] we took leave of my cousin, 
and I went away accompanied by Ejie, who strictly warned me 
not to tell any one that I had spoken with the Imam ; adding, 
«Tf any one asks, merely say you have seen your cousin, but 
when you have quitted us, you can say what you like,” ‘Why 
eof’ T asked; ‘do you fancy your companions would laugh at 
me?’ 

“* Not only would they not laugh, but they would kill you if 
you let them know you have met Schamyi.’ 

“T begged Ejie Hadji to explain to me the moaning of this 
‘warning, and be mid, ‘ You have eaten twice with the Naibs; but 
why did you not see Schamyl on either occasion at the tablet 
‘Because, acoording to the laws of our religion, the Imam does 
not eat at the same board with the Gisour ; now you understand, 
but if you want to return home in safety, keep « bridle upon 
your tongue for * season.’ 

“The next day I requested permission to depart, and asked to 
take leave of my cousin ; instead of any answer to my prayer, 
I received @ horse as a present from Schamyl, and his secretary 
told me that I should have thirty men as my escort, and the 
Naib Duba had received orders to convey me to the neighbour- 
hood of the fort. On the following morning we set ont ; and 
as my compenion, on this occasion, chose another and much 
nearer route, I reached my home in comfort on the evening of 
the same dey.” 

Behamy] lives very modestly and soberly ; he eats little, and 
only sleeps a few hours, and on many occasions, when ina trance, 
not at all ; he has only three wives, and the favourite is said to 
bean Armenian, probably the cousin of our friend from Mosdok, 

How far Schamyl's fanatisiam goes in its frightful conse- 
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«quences, is proved by the following occurrence, which was told « 
‘Bassian officer by one of Schamy!'s most confidential Murid: 

In 1843, the inhabitants of the Great and Little Tohetchnia, 
who were encompassed on all sidee by the Russians, and left with- 
out any amistance by the Leaghi tribes, determined on sending 
a deputation to Schamyl, with the prayer, that he would 
either send them s sufficient number of warriors to enable them 
to expel the Rumians from the country of the Tchetchenzes, 
where they had already built Fort Voedvijensk, and shewed erory 
intention to stop: or, if this were not posible, to grant thom 
permizsion to subject themselves to the Russian government, 
as they were entirely without means for farther resistance. 

For a long while no amateurs were found to undertake such 
a ticklish commission ; for it waa at the risk of lifs to appear in 
Schamyl’s presence with propouals of such # nature, Tho 
Tchetchenses were consequently oompollol to solect their 
deputies by lut, and the choice fell npon fuur inhabitants of the 
village of Gunoi. The pride of the anvage does not ullow a 
Tchetchenze to display any feeling of fear, even when the moat 
imminent peril is before him ; the chosen men, therefore, uniter 
took the office without hesitation, and promived the poople thut 
they would either get from the Imam Jarge rvinforcements, 
or else @ permiuion for them to give up their country tw the 
Rawsians, With a determined spirit, therefore, tho men of Gunoi 
commenced their journey ; but the nearer they drew to the 
village of Dargo, the stronger grew the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and the stronger became the light in which they kaw 
the peril to which they would expose themselves, They held 
council several times, as to how they should best set about the 
matter, without hitting on any plan which offered them any 
hope of success. At last the eliest of the deputios, tho old and 
learned Tchetchenze, Tepi, turned to his companions :— 

“You know,” he said, “that not only the whole nation, hut 
even the Murids nearest to the powerful Imam, daro not utter, 
without punishment, the word, ‘Submission to the Gisours,” 


* We must not be supposed to vouch for the trath of the follow! 
anccdote—.Trexslator's wove, rine 
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‘What would be our fate, then, if we were so bold as to appear 
before Schamy!'s face with such a message? Hoe would straight- 
‘way give orders to out out our tongues, put out our eyes, or cut off 
our heads, and all this would not do our people theslightest benefit, 
‘but only leave our families fatherless, In order to escape cer- 
tain destruction, and to gain the end desired, if only partially, 
T have thought on « more certain plan.” 

‘Tepi's comrades earnestly begged him to tell them what this 
desirable way of escape was. 

“As I have heard,” Tepi continued, “ there is only one per 
son who exercises a decided influence over the Imam, and dares 
to utter words before him which would entail death upon any 
other—this is his mother: my konak, Flassim Mullah in Dargo, 
‘will gladly assent to introduce us to her, especially if we make him 
& present of a portion of the money we have brought with us.” 

The other deputies were perfectly satisfied with this proposal, 
aud authorized their comrade to act entirely after his own 
judgment, On their arrival at Dargo, the deputation was hos- 
pitably received by Tepi’s konak ; and Tepi took advantage of the 
first opportunity to tell Haesim Mullah the cause of their griev- 
ance, and to ask for his application in the quarter indicated. 

“ What" cried Hassim, in horror; “do you think I would 
wo forget my honour, as to lend my hand to any such a dis- 
graceful design as subjugation to the Giaourst” 

Tepi put his hand in ‘his pocket, and produced a handfal of 
pieces of gold. Hassim’s features immedictely assumed a totally 
different expression; and he begged his friend to tell him the 
affair onoe more, as he had probably not quite understood it, 
At the same time he asked him for what purpose be had 
‘brought with him so much money. 

“Three hundred pieces,” Tepi replied, “have been collected 
by our whole clan, in order to support our petition, Here are 
seventy: the other two hundred and thirty we intend to pre- 
aent to the Kbanum, if her intercession with her son obtain us 
petmimion to surrender to the Russians.” 

“ Good,” said Hassim ; “ I will speak with the Kbanum, and 
hope to procure you what you desire, if you consent to give the 
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Khanum only two hundred out of the two hundred and thirty 
Pieces you have left, and give me the remainder.” 

The deputies agreed. Hassim went to the Khanum, an aged 
woman, universally respected fur her generosity, who, however, 
liked money, and declared her readiness to speak with ber son 
on the subject, the danger of which she did not at all conceal. 

On the same evening she entered her son's apartment, who 
was on the point of sending the Murids collected around him 
with inflammatory messages to the various tribes, 

In spite of this pressing burinexsy, which he did not wish to 
have interrupted, he gave his mother the audience for which 
she wo earnestly begged, and retired with her into a room, where 
their conversation lasted till midnight. What actually passed be- 
tween them no one ever learned; and when Haaim Mullah ap- 
peared the next morning before the Khanum, he found her pale 
and with tears in her eyes, 

“ My son,” bhe said in » trembling voico, “does not dare to de- 
cide how the question of the submixion of the Tchetohenzen to 
the Giaours should be answered. Io hax therefore gone to the 
mosue, in order to wait in prayer and fasting the momont 
when the Great Prophet will announce hin will to kim with his 
own lips.” 

Schamyl had, indeed, shut himself up in the mosque, 
after giving the command beforehand, that all the inhabitants 
of Dargo should collect round the building, and there wait in 
prayer until he should come out again. 

At this summons, the whole population flocked up, and sur- 
rounded the mosque with prayer and lamentation. But thrice 
four-and-twenty hours passed, many of the prayers sank exhaust- 
ed from hunger and sleeplessness, until at last the gates were 
opened, and Schamyl walked out, pale and with swollen features. 
After whispering a few words to the nearest Murid, he mounted 
on to the fist roof of the mosque, whither several Murids ac- 
companied him. 

Suddenly the Murid sent off by Schamyl retmmed, sccom- 
panied by the Khanum, and also led her upon the roof of the 
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mosque. The Imam bede her stand opposite to him, and then 
began, after raising his swollen eyes to heaven :— 

“Mighty Prophet, thrice holy sre thy commands; thy will 
be done !” 

He then turned to the people, and said in a loud, distinot voice: 
-~“ Inhabitants of Dargo! what I have to announce to you is 
terrible, The Tchetchenzes have entertained the shameful idea 
of submitting themselves to the authority of the Gisour, and in 
their audacity even sent a deputation to ask my consent. These 
messengers were well aware how daring their comminsion was ; 
they therefore did not venture to appear before me, but applied 
to my unhappy mother, who, weak woman as ehe was, yielded 
to their entreaty, and annannoed to me the prayer of the crimi 
nals. My tender atiachment to a beloved mother, and her 
earnest porsuasion, rendered me so bold that I undertook to 
ask tho will of Muhammad himself, the favourite of Allah. Here, 
then, supported by your prayers, I have demanded the judg- 
mont of the prophet for three daysand nights. Hoe has deigned 
‘to give me an answer; but what a thundertroke was it for me! 
According to Allah’s will, the first person who imparted to me 
the villainous wishes of the Tchetchenzes was to be punished 
with a hundred lashes, and this first person was—ob, that I 
must say it—my mother |” 

‘When the poor old wuman heard ber name mentioned she 
uttered a terrible cry, but Schamyl remained inexorable. The 
‘Murids tore off the Khanum’s long veil, bound her to a pillar, 
and Schamyl himself seized the whip, to inflict the horrible 
panishment. At the fifth blow the Khanum fell down dead, 
and Schamyl hurled himself at her foet with loud lamenta- 
tion. 

Suddenly, however, he sprang up, end his eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. He raised himself to his fall height, and said in a 
solemn tone >— 

“God is God, and Muhammad is his Prophet! He has beard 
my earnest supplications, and permits me to take on myself the 
remainder of the punishment to which my poor mother was con- 
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demned. I do it with joy, and reocgnize therein, O holy prophet! 
an inestimable sign of thy favour.” 

And quickly and amilingly he threw off hia upper garments, 
and ordered two of his Murids to inflict upon him the remainder 
of the lsahes. They did 20, and covered their master's body with 
ninety-five bleeding wheals, without his moving a feature. 
After the last stroke he reassumed his clothing, walked quickly 
down from the roof of the mosque, advanced among the peuple, 
who were trembling from apeochless horrur and astonishment, 
and asked in » calm, collected voice:— 

“Where are the criminals, fur whose sake my mother suffered 
this terrible punishment! whero are the deputies from the 
Teohetchnia?” 

“ Here, here!” a hundred voices shouted; and at the next mo- 
ment the unbappy victims were dragged to the fect of thoir 
fanatic lord. Nv one doubted but that a terriblo death awaited 
the four Tchotchenzes, and »onro of the Muridy had already drawn 
their heavy sabres, in order to be in realinens to execute the 
sentence at the first command from the Imam. The Tchet~ 
chenses lay with their faces in the dust; they whispered, in the 
certain expectation of death, their last prayers, and did not even 
venture to lift their heads and beg fur a pardon which they cun- 
sidered imposrible, Schumyl, however, raised them with his 
own hand, ordered them to take courage, and naid:— 

* Return to your tribe, and tell them, in reply to their crimi- 
nal, inconsiderate demand, all that you have sean and heard 
here.” 

‘It needs soarcely be said, that no deputation over again appearod. 
in Dargo on a similar mission ; for it was now known whut 
might be expected from a man who did not hesitate to aacrifice 
the life of a beloved mother, or even his own, to his policy. 

In spite of their iron firmness, which does not even recoil from 
bloodshed, Schamyl has done all in his power to exterminute 
the Vendetta, which prevails among several tribes of the Cauca- 
wos, and to make it appears horrible sin in the eye of his de- 
votees. It is most likely though, that he has been induced to 
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do this, because many a brave has already fallen in consequence 
of this sanguinary custom, who otherwise would have increased 
the number of Schamy!’s warriors, 

In Daghistan the blood-revenge is purmed with greater savago- 
neea than in any other part of the Caucasus, Even the Corsican 
vendetta is far behind the Circassians; and certain families in 
Daghistan have, from time immemorial, carried on en uninter- 
rupted war of extermination. Schamyl hax sucoveded in intro- 
ducing in some parts a custom of taking money, or a number of 
horses or sheep, as 8 compensation. At the same time, in order 
to restore peace between two families, and to render the number 
of victims equal on either side, children are given up to be 
murdered in cold blood, 
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‘We have already mentioned in the general war history of the 
Caucasus, that after the Generals Yermocloff, Rosen, Golovine, 
Grabbe, Sass, Wiliaminoff, and Neidhardt, had carried on with 
more or leas muooess the tedious war against the Circassians, 
Princo Woronzoff was eventually sulectod by the Emperor for 
that post, For nearly ten years he has been opposed to 
Schamyl, who must recognize in him a worthy fe; for both fight 
with enthusiasm for the cause which they have mado their 
own. We, think, therefore, we shall be justified in giving a short 
account of the Russian commander's life and character, 

‘We have already mentioned that since Potemkin, under 
Catharine II, no Russian subject has been invested with such 
power aa Prince Woronzoff now holds. The viceroyalty, which 
the autocrat of all the Russias has intrusted to him, is bounded 
on the west by the Bukovins, extends over » grest sea, joined 
with the Mediterranean by a narrow strait, and contains the 
whole of the isthmus stretching southwards between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, No European empire is equal in extent to 
thia viveroyalty. 

‘Michael Woronzoff was born at St. Petersburgh in 1783, and. 
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is the son of a distinguished statesman, Count Simon Woronzoff, 
who died in London, to which court he had been sent as envoy. 
Ashe had fallen into dixgrace after Catharine's death, his son 
remained fore time in England, and received his education there. 
But Alexander had scarcely mounted the throne, ere he recalled 
the young count from banishment, and appointed him one of his 
pages. Court life, however, was not the sphere which suited the 
young man, and he soon after joined the corps of the Cancasus 
8 @ lieutenant, which was at that time commanded by the 
brave Georgian prince, Zizianoff, 

After remaining till 1805 in the Caucasus, the outbreak of 
the Prusso-French war recalled him to Germany. He took part 
in it till the treaty of Tilsit ; in 1807, the Turkish war broke 
out, and Woronzoff went as a colonel to Turkey. In the years 
1810 and 1811, he dixtinguished himself in such » manner that 
he wes made a major-general, Napoleon commenced the cam- 
paign agains Runeia in 1812 ; this caused a hurried treaty with 
Turkey, and all the tronpa were concentrated as speedily as 
possible, to oppose the invader, Woronzoff also took part in 
the war ; and, after Napoleon's expulsion from Rassia, he went 
to Germany and France during the further progress of the eam- 
paign. After the termivation of the war, his longing drove him 
again to England, where he was ever glad to reside, until he was 
recalled in 1823, and assumed the governor-generalship of New 
Bussia and Bessarabia. 

With this really commenced his illustrious career, in which he 
has uninterruptedly laboured for thirty years to promote the 
welfare of his fatherland. He was the man who carried out the 
plans of the two founders of Odessa, and under whom trade and 
commerce flourished in an extraordinary manner, Under Wo- 
ronzofi’s administration the splendid buildings were erected, of 
which Odessa can now boast; but his activity was by no means 
confined to his residence, for he governed with creative and 
talented energy the whole district intrusted to him by the Em- 
peror, The desolate steppes on the north of the Black Sea, 
which had formerly been partially inhabited by the restless 
Noghais and their numerous herds, but had been deserted by 
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them after the occupation of the country by Russia, were aguin 
filled with human beings, if only sparingly and gradually. 
Country and towns grew populous; and, more especially, the Ger- 
man colonies in the neighbourhood of Ouesaa, attained an un- 
paralleled pitch of prosperity, Prince Worvnsoff alno did great 
service in the Crimea. In union witha small number of Russian 
noblemen, he exerted himself to gain the vouthern klope of the 
rocky niountain range to cultivation ; the alterations mae (here 
have cost millions of silver rubles, especially the vineyards ; und 
palaces in a Gotho-Moorish style, Turkivh chiteaus aud fountaina, 
and Italian villas, are mingled with tho simple Tartar tents. 
But for all this the so loudly praised southern const of tho Uri- 
mea will never thoroughly yield to advantageous cultivation. 

Tu the year 1845, commenced the thint epoch of Worunzofls 
life ; for he was led to a new sphere of action by the uhaw ap- 
pointing him viceroy-general of the Caucasian provinoes, and 
commander-in-chief of the corps of the Caucasux , Wo have ul- 
ready mentioned the surprise felt at the immense power there- 
by intrusted in the hauds of oue mun, expecially as it was 
believed that he waa not any great favourite of the Emperor. 

In this new and dangerous careor, Woronzoff first vecured 
himself against all foreign interferouce, by which Neidhanlt had 
been very frequently restricted in the execution of his pluns, and 
demanded liberty of action for ali his undertakings. The “Cum- 
mission of the Caucasus” in Petersburg wan consequently abolinh- 
ed, and Woronzoff atood in immediate communication with the 
Emperor, 

I¢ was not long ere he appeared in Tiflis, but though so gen- 
‘tle and kind in his mannors, he attacked all disorders with the 
greatest severity; and within a few weeks, a dozen robbers were 
hanging on hastily erected gallows, as a terror to the rest. 

Of what sort the fortune of war has been, which till now has 
accompanied him, we have already seen. But in another respect, 
‘Woronzuff has given his attention to the country intrusted to 
him. Through his affability, he gained the hearts of the Geor- 
gians or Grusians, who were by no means such faithfal subjecta 
to Rasa as the Armenians were; and only s few yoars back 
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sympathized with Russia's foes. Schamyl was once mors active 
in Circassia, and would probably have met with greater success, 
had not the talented viceroy sought to destroy his influence, and 
‘had recourse to = measure, to which considerable objections may 
‘de raised on the score of humanity. Prince Woronzoff, namely, 
removed the interdict by which Circassian girls could no longer 
be taken to Constantinople, and believed himself justified by 
only wuffering the trade, when the daughter gave her consent to 
being sold. In fact, Circassian girls gladly go as slaves to 
Turkey, more especially to Constantinople, where they usually 
distinguish themselves through their mental superiority, and in 
later years frequently return home laden with the blewings of 
fortune. 

It cannot be denied, that this trade with Circassian and 
Georgian girla bas at times great drawbacks for themselves. 
The unhappy creatures, who are generally put on board the 
steamer that.sails from Trebizande, reach Constantinople in a 
most deplorable condition. Any one not thoroughly acquainted 
with the state of the case, may perhaps almost envy the cap- 
tain who has under his charge such a poetical cargo: but, un- 
fortunately, theeo girls are as carefully guarded as if they were 
wo many casks of leeches for the Marseilles market, They are 
naturally separated as much as possible from the remaining pas- 
eengers, and huddled together, wrapped in their dusty clothes, 
like eo many negro slaves. They are usually attacked with 
eruptions of the skin ; for they are most commonly sold by their 
parents through avarice or poverty, and are delivered to the 
purchaser almost in a state of nudity. If they were to be pro- 
vided in the first instance with clean, respectable clothing, the 
whole of the profits would be lost, A ragged shirt, and 0 
piece of linen to confine it round the shoulders, is the costume in 
which they huddle together, and whisper about the splendour 
promised them, or dream and think of their home, from which 
‘they have been driven, among strangers in this condition, The 
alave-dealers, with that narrow-mindedness which characterises 
every dealer in human flesh, feed theee future favourites during 
‘the voyage on water and millet broth, It may be easily ima- 
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gined that they reach the end of their journey in & condition 
which is of such a nature, that only a few connoisseurs of hidden 
charms would venture to expross an opinion about them. At 
‘times, if the merchant wishes to get rid of his wares an quickly 
as pousible, he drives his flock in the miserable condition in 
which they have landed to the market, or, at the most, throws a 
feridji over the poor creatures’ shoulders—chance gencrally 
directs the sale. The buyer keeps at a distance from his mer- 
chandiae, like a physician from a patient sick with the plague, 
and drives them before him to one of the numerous institutions 
where beings of this sort are polished up for the harem, A num- 
ber of old women earn their living by polishing this raw ma- 
terial, Through the application of remodies, which are guarded 
with great mystery, the girls are speedily oured of thoir diseuve, 
cleaned and dressed in clean clothes, so that it ix difficult to re- 
cognise them, if a person had seen them previously in their 
miserable condition on board ship.* 

Prince Woronzoff, by the abolition of the above-mentioned 
interdict, gained his object; for Schamy!'s emissarion retired 
without any success. He took advantage of this favourable 
temper of the Circassians still more, by gnining over some of the 
princes by means of presenta. All the Daghivtani provinces, 
even thowe, like the mountainous Tabaweran, which did not in 
any way recognise Russia’s authority, but whose inhabitants did 
not make common cause with Achamyl, were united by Woran- 
xoff into one government, and the brave Armenian prince 

Prince Woronzoff, who at present is seventy-two years of age, 
inof the middle height, and has a very modest and simple appear- 
ance, which gains by longer conversation and acquaintance. His 
countenance does not express the genial temper he possenses ; for 
his forehead is low, and his features have nothing marked about 
them, But, however much he loves simplicity for hia own part, 
in certain instances he developes an immense amount of pomp, 

* While these sheets were being printed, I bare discovered thot this 
passage ia extracted from Bayle St, John's “ The Turks in Europe.”"—-L. W- 
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which is quite in contradiction to his usual modest manner. 
Since he has held his court in Tiflis, this has been the case even 
more than it was at Odessa. 

Persons who have lived some time near Princes Woronzoff's 
person, assert that he is not only a good father within his own 
domestic circle, but also in reality a parent to his subjects, All 
his actions have something chivalrous and noble about them ; and, 
esitles repaying the confidence of his master in the most ounsci- 
entious manner, he also employs a great portion of his revenues, 
and his own large fortune, in the improvement of the countries 
introsted to him, and the condition of the nation beneath his 
anthority. 
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CHAPTER Vill. 
A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN THE CAUCASUS, 


THE WAR MVORM OF 4 BCMA SOLDIER—THE MABCH—THE BAND—COR 
VERAATION OF TRE SOLDIREA—THE MALT—TAX EMPEROR'S PisTOL—TES 
CHAATISEMENT OF REBELLIONS AOULS—THE ARNE OF THE CIRCAREtAKI— 
THEIR MOVE OF FIGUTING—-TREATHENT OF PRISONERS AMUNG THE CIRCAB- 
SNE —THE DEGRADED OF THE RCMCAN ABMY—THC GUNNER KUNE TEORE— 
TAL COMACE ATATOCRIROPY—THE CAPLIVITY OF RARON YON TURNAU AMONG 
‘TRE UBICHS—THE CORFACS OF THOME WHO NAVE ALLEN In BATTLE—TTe 
HESQVAT OF THE RCSIANH—THE RIDLAN FORTE—COMPARILON METWEEW 
‘IME BUWIANS CY THE CACCARCS AND THE FRENCH IW ALGIERS, 


‘Tivs war costume of tho Russian voldier is not the same as 
he wears for parade. Tchako and helmet are exchanged for the 
forage cap, which, it is seen, affords but alight protection against 
the terrible Circassian shashke. Circassian nobles sometimes 
wear a breastplate which is bullet-proof; on the other band, the 
small balls which the Circassians use, barely pierce through the 
Ruasian uniform, and even the bayonet is unable to traverve the 
Circassian breastplate. In such a caze the Russian soldier falls 
beneath the blows of his enemy, if he does not cleverly rush 
upon him, seize him round the waist, throw him down and kill 
him, 


The light war uniform of the Russian soldier is a matter of 
necesaity ; for he could not endure heavy accoutrements on his 
terribly fatiguing marches, In order to render it as light as 
poasible, a linen bag, fastened with « leathern strap, is substi- 
‘tated for the infantry knapsack, in which he carries his tobacco- 
Pipe, brushes, and the little pot used to bail soup; for the Rus- 
sian soldier likes warm food, and, if he can procure nothing 
better, boils water and shreds his bread into it, In the bag are 
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his provisions for six days, his necessary linen, and « small 
mirror. To these objects 2 prayerbook is sometimes added; 
and any one in possession of much an article usually receives the 
horforary office of reader during the halt. As soon as the 
march recommences, he retires into his nothingness, and his 
place is cocupied by the merry story-teller, who makes them 
forget the fatigues of the march by the narration of all sorts 
of funny tales and anecdotes. 

On the march the soldier is allowed to carry his musket as 
he ploases, on bis shonider or his back, in order, by this change, 
to make the weight less porceptible. The muskets of the Rus- 
sian army are very heavy, and not always of the bext quality. 
It in natural that much clegance cannot be expected among 
soldiers, more especially if they are serving in the Cuucasus, 
His boots, whove soles are strengthened with hobnails, are pulled 
on over the trousers, and he carries his cloak in a bundle over his 
shoulder. He is always ready and im good-humour ; for when 
in the field he receives # daily ration of wine. The officer hopes 
for promotion and orders, The baggage is laid on arabas—carts 
with two immense wheels—the music strikes up, and the column 
sets itaelf in motion. 

This music is generally a subject of great surprise to the 
mountaineers, When it echocs through the quiet aouls, the in- 
habitants hurry out, and listen to the strange and novel tones, 
Many creep up quite close to the i: struments, and hold their 
ear to the sounding-holes ; we were even once witness, that one 
of thesa children of mature laid his ear in a listening position 
‘upon the stick of the drum-major. 

The column marches forther : it is long, and appears to have 
no end; for the ground is sometimes of such a nature, that the 
‘troops are compelled to march in Indian file. The column is 
visible at @ considerable distance ; for the glistening bayonets 
reflect the beams of the sun. The Cossacks of the Don form the 
rearguard, and the Cossacks of the line perform the duty of re- 
conncitring the country. 

‘When it is intended to take the enemy by surprise, soldiers 
march so noiselessly, that s bird would be heard to fly, As 
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the enemies’ spies creep about in every direction, the leaders 
of the expedition keep its object = profound seoret. 

‘We will join the column after it has ascended the mountain, 
and appears to be lost in the clouds, and listen to the oonverm- 
tion of the soldiers, which will give ns an insight into their ideas 
and thonghta, 

“Bee!” said one, “ folks always declared that the clouds were 
ioe, but they're nothing more than fog.”—.“ Do you seo,” another 
adds, “the rainbow on the rock! folks tell it draws up water; 
‘but there's nots drop to be seen on the rock whore it has 
rested. It is only the reflection of the sun.”—“ Ah!” says 
another, “if we keep on climbing so high, we shall reach heaven, 
How great ix the power of God !” 

It is imposible to look down from the mnnmit of these 
mountains without feeling giddy. The deep ravines which in- 
tersoot the ground, frighten even the boldcst; and yawning 
abysses appear always roady to swallow any unfortunate man 
whose foot slips. But for all this, one soldier says to the 
other :—~ 

“Look there, those stones are quite round below us: some are 
large, some small: the large ones containing little one, Do 
they come from heaven, or do they grow there? It can be no 
good spirit that plays with such balla.”—“ When we,” says 
another, “get to Arabia (Avaria) or to India (the soul of 
Andi), we shall find such a quantity of Burkas that we can make 
‘tents out of them.” 

Another picture. The column halts; the arms are piled 
pyramidically ; and, if there is sufficient room, tents rained. If 
‘the space is not sufficient for this purpose, the officer satisfies 
himself with his cloak, upon half of which he lays himself 
Fires are lighted, and each warms himeelf in turn. Those who 
are sleepy go to sleep when they lke, and sometimes their 
cloaks are attacked by the flames. In such cases they wake 
him and say, “ Thon bast caught « fox.” 

‘The samovar (tea-kettle) always accompanies the officers of 
the same tent. How good is tea upon these marches! It 

gz 
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‘warmeand cheers the drinker ; and though, when drunk every day, 
it is only regarded as a usual beverage—under these circum- 
stances is a weloome treat. 

Rich officera take all sorts of provisions, wine, poultry, and 
porter, on their baggage-carts with them. But the poor ones 
have nothing but millet flour and tallow, and mutton either 
roast or smoked. When it rains continuously, the water makes 
ite way through the tents, and soaks clothes and all, Their 
condition is then so unpleamnt, that it is only surpassod by the 
frightful summer heat, which torments the soldiers with un- 
quenchable thirst. 

‘When the column reaches @ fiiendly soul, the inhabitants 
come up and bring fruit, milk, egga. and butter, for sale. They 
receive Russian moncy for them, but prefer silver to copper, and 
will only take the latter at half its value. 

With the first beams of the sun the column again starts; 
but the march in the mountains is often so fatiguing, that only 
fiftecn versts, « little more than ten miles, are traversed ina day. 
Tt often happens that the guns cun only be carried over the 
mountains on the shoulders of the troops. A cannon is the 
terror of the Circassians, They call it, exaggerating its effect, 
© thousand men,” or jokingly, “ the Experor’s pistol.” 

‘When the Russians punish an aoul which has rebelled, it is 
rarely uttacked unawares, The inhabitants then desert their 
dwellings before the Russians come up, carry off all they possess, 
and only leave the naked walls behind. They fly to the moun- 
tains, and take the requisite steps to cut off the retreat of the 
Russian forces, or to meet them with a shower of bullets in 
suitable places, In such casea their cropa are destroyed, and 
their saklis burnt down, 

Sometimes, however, the inhabitants remain in the village, 
and intrench themselves in their subterraneous cabins, which 
must in such a case be taken by storm, and which can only be 
done with a great sacrifice of lives. The Russians are obliged to 
break down the walls in order to go from one sakli to another, 
while a storm of bulleta is poured upon them from above. The 
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‘battle then rages in the Janes and upon the rock It isa 
desperate contest of man to man, in which bayonet and uword 
contend against the Circassian dagger and sabre. 

‘The Circassians regard their arme as their most valuable pro- 
perty. They preserve and hand them down to their posterity 
as the most holy relics; and hence we find in theix possession 
tho rarest sabres, tho most valuable poniards, lances from the 
time of the Crasades, or Italian pistols with Latin inscriptions, 
‘which give an account of the maker and first possemsor of theve 
‘weapons, 

As a proof of the excellence of the Circassian arms, the fact 
may be mentioned, that the barrels of the Russian murketa have 
frequently been cnt through in battle by one stroke of the 
shashkea. The Russian officers would do well to use sabres of 
the same sort. The Circassians have learned how to defend 
themselves against the bayonet; while the Rosaian soldiers are 
ignorant how to guard off the furious blow of the Circassian 
ahashka, The Russians ually fire without taking sim, This 
is very proper opposite a regular line, but not against the acat- 
tered Circassians Finnish tirailleurs have in consequence 
‘Deen lately sent to the Caucasus, and the Ramian method of 
firing has been improved, though the Russians are still far 
inferior to the French, English, or Prussians, in this respect. 

‘When an aoul is attacked, the defenders are cut down, and 
the women aud children carried off as prisoners, During the 
fight no pardon is granted, It would be difficult to say, which 
of the belligerent parties is least cruel to its prisoners, The 
captives of the Caucasians become slaves, and are forced to work 
in the fields, or they are shut up in prisons, where they are 
frequently beaten, until their ransom arrives, Naturally much 
depends on the humour of the master, into whose hands they 
fall, and some chain up their prisoners during the night As 
regards the barbarous custom of running short horeo-baira 
through the heels of the prisoners, to prevent them from escap- 
ing, this is very rarely done, and only to those who have made 
gs mer eancar Solarta 

‘The Circassians make & distinction between a deserter and a 
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prisoner. Every ove who comes voluntarily to them, ia bospi- 
tably received, and there are several Russian deserters, who live 
quietly in Lesghi or Circawian villagee They have, in fact, 
beoome Circassians, and have wives and children, Tho Circan- 
sisns, however, distrust renegades, although lew so than the 
Algerians, who always forced deserters to fight in the first rank. 
As the Russian suldiers on duty in the Caucasus are usually well 
treated, and the mode of life among the mountaineers possesses 
no great attraction for them, they are seldom tempted to desert, 
and expose themselves to the risk of being recaptured and hav- 
ing to run the gauntlet. Even among the Poles, the deserters 
are not so numerous as might be expected. 

Among the troops of the Caucasus—which is a species of 
military and political Botany Bay for Rusia—there is a nn- 
merous class of men who are in a most peculiar and exceptional 
position—we mean the degraded. It might be presumed 
that this clare would furnish a great number of deserters, but 
auch is not the case. The degraded, who are not punished for 
any dishonest action, are treated so indulgently that they never 
think of joining the enemy. The officers, when not on duty, 
continue to associate with their former comrades; while the 
privates treat them with the same respect an before, Of courte, 
@ general or commender-in-chief is more particular ; for instance, 
he cannot invite a degraded to hie table, &o. 

Among the most notorious Russian deserters we may men- 
tion Kussnetsoff, a gunner of the Russian artillery, who, be- 
cause his general gave him a severe punishment for an oversight, 
deserted to Schamyl, and bore with him an irreconcilable hatred 
against Russian nobles and officers. He continually begged 
Schamyl to place the life of every Rumian officer who was cap- 
tured at his disposal: but the Circassian sultan always refused to 
accede to this wish. One day, however, when Schamyl had 
again taken two-end-twenty Russian officers, Kussnetsoff swore 
that he would have their lives, He stopped the provisions sent 
them from the Russian camp, opened a cask of honey, and found 
in it s letter addressed to a lieutenant-colonel among these 
officers, in which the mode of escaping, together with the other 
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officers, was explained to him. Kussneteoff showed this letter to 
Behamyl, and received permission from him to dispose of the 
Prisoners in what way he thought proper. He had them all 
hanged. 

Atatechikoff, a Cossack officer, who deserted to the Circassians 
in consequence of an insult received from his superior officer, 
‘was not so cruel to Gleboff, the adjutant of Gencral Neidhardt, 
who was sent with despatches to St. Petersburgh Atatschikoff, 
who heard of it, induced the Circassians to lie in ambush for 
him on the road to Stavropol, and received orders to carry out this 
project himuclf with six Lexghia Gleboff was a mau of extra- 
ordinary couruge; but was furced to yield after receiving n very 
dangerous woaud. Ie regained his liberty ovontually for tho 
gum of two thousand silvor rubles 

‘There are even cases of Circassians deverting to the Rusainns, 
although this will hardly be credited. 

Baron Turuay, the adjutant of Gencral Gurko, went in di+ 
guixe among the Ubycha, in onler to gain ave knowledge of 
their country. He wax recognined, thrown into » dungeon, 
where he suffered terribly, as his ransom was a long time in 
arriving. A slave of the chieftain who kept him prisoner, mur- 
dered hiy meaxter, whose condnet hud excited his vengeance, 
liberated the baron, and carried him back to the Runsiaus on 
his own borne. 

The Circassians never suffer the bodies of their brothers to 
lie on the field of batéle, or remuin in the hands of the enemy, 
They would sooner resign the viotory than desert their deal, 
and after every eugagement they send a deputation to ask thom 
from the Russians, One day General Rayefftki, who commanded 
the right wing, said to them as he gave up their fallen country- 
men, “Ido not wage war upon the dead ;” the Circassians replied, 
“We will pray God that he will not suffer thy body to remain 
unburied, if thou shouldst ever fall in battle.” 

‘The Russians also oarry off their dead when they can, and, 
more especially, the Cossacks are very particular about paying 
the last hononrs to their fallen brethren. 

The greatest misfortunes occur to the Russians on their re- 
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front, ‘The enemy wait for them in the forests and defiles; and 
if the Russians have not observed the precaution to occupy the 
latter beforehand, which is not always pomible in distant expedi- 
tions, they lose more men through it than during the whole of 
themarcb, without mentioning the booty, which is often taken from 
thom again, with a portion of their own baggage. The retreat,apon 
which prisoners and wounded have generally to be conveyed, is 
always difficalt, and surrounded by dangers of every description. 
The march of the army is more fatiguing, and demands more 
‘victims than evan the battle itself. Besides thiz, fever and pestilence 
cause great destruction in the Russian army ; and it may be as- 
sumed, from the inquiries that have already been made, that 
20,000 men are annually carried off by disenne. 

‘The question wilt very naturally be asked, When will this 
war terminate} The subjected aouls revolt again as soon as 
the Rwaians retire, or the Murids arrive there; and the 
Russian officers assert, that there will never be peace in the 
Caucasus until all the inhabitants aro destroyed—a measure 
which is almost impossible, however great Russia's desire to 
carry it out may be. It is true that colonies might be established, 
but the population of Russia is not so numerous that she can spare 
any for this purpose; and, in eddition, the inhabitants of the 
plains do not desire to leave their fertile fields for the aake of 
cultivating patches of rock. 

‘The Russian forts are too far apart to render material assist- 
‘ance to any one of them that is menaced > while the Circassians 
can concentrate their forces, and would probably be able to de- 
atroy these forts in detail, if they possessed any knowledge of 
the strategic art, or had artillery at their command, In the 
mesnwhile they make farious inroads upon the Russian oolonista, 
carry off their flocks, and at times the wives of the Cossacks. 
Besides this, the Russian forts, although very numerous, ure far 
from sufficient to carry out the object designed. 

The system of forts which the French formerly employed in 
Algiers was given up by Marshal Bugeaud, and instead of them 
light columns were introduced with considerable advantage. 
However, the movements of troops are much more difficult in 
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the Caucasns than in Algiers, and the Russians still have much 
‘to learn from the French in the art of war. The highest point 
of the Atlas mountains is 7000 feet, but that of the Caucasus, 
17,000. In addition to this, the foresta of the Cancasus prevent 
far greater obstacles to the passage of troops than is the case in 
Algeria. In both countries there are swamps. But in Algiors 
saklisareunknown. The French soldier, too, is fur more adapted. 
for s highland war thon the Russian, who, in an irregular skirmish, 
where he does not feel « neighbour at hisside, generully loses his 
presence of mind. Rossian sldiers must be concentrated in large 
bodies, and beconstantly under command—and, wo long as there ix 
not s change in this system, the Russian soldier will never become 
good tirailleur, The Russians did net learn the plan of punish- 
ing the enemy by razzias frum the French, for the Comacks 
never carried on warfare in any other fashion, and Yermuloff 
waa the first Russian general who practised the system, 

It would certainly be a change very advantageous for both 
parties, could the Emperor of Kumia lend the Emperor of France 
ten to twenty thousand of his light Cossacks, to ponue the 
Beduins and Kabyles in the Algerian plains: while, on the 
other hand, the light and active Zouaves, Tiraileurs, and Chay 
soure d'Afrique, are peculiarly adapted to carry on « war of exter- 
mination aguinst the Tcherkess and the Tchetchenses, frou bush 
to bush, and from rock to rook. 
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OHAPTER IX. 
SKETCHES OF THE CAUCASUS. 


DAGAROVY'S CAPTIVITY,—A DEAERTER CONVERTED TO ISLAMINM.—MAJOR KAN- 
KOMBO AMD MIS FAITHFUL SERVANT, 1VA% AMIRYOTY.—A CONUCK ANOM 
‘THD CIRCAMIANS.—CADCAMIAN ROBBER LIPC.—TILE GERMAN PHYRICLAY AND 
‘(XH OMATEYUL CIRCAMSLAN.—ANEODOTES OT THE WAR. 


Court Potooxt, in his “ Voyage dans les Steppes d’Astrakhan 
et du Caucase,” mentions a Russian officer uf the name of Daga- 
noff, who was taken privoner by the Tchetchenzes while going 
to pay a vinit to his father. As he belonged to the family of 
the Dimers of Noghai Krasnai, he was Letter treated than the 
rest, and his knowledge of the Tartar languages was of great 
service in alleviating his sufferings ; the women more especially 
took an interest in him, and he was frequently allowed to asso- 
ciate with them, and his chains taken off After a captivity 
of aix months, he was at last exchanged for a Circassian prisoner, 
and thus regained his liberty. 

A soldier of the Kur regiment was for  longth of time kept 
& prisoner by the Leaghis, and was eventually liberated by his 
own regiment, which formed part of the expedition of 1837. 
‘He related that, in the eame aoul in which he was kept prisoner, 
@ deserter lived who had been converted to Islamism; but when- 
ever he saw him he begged for the cross, which the Russians 
wear on their bosom, which he would kiss, thus evincing his 
penitence for giving up his original belief. 

Major Kaskombo, a Greek by birth, who was appointed oom- 
mander of the port of Lars, was escorted to that place by about 
ifty Cossacks. The Tchetchenses reosived information of this, 
laid wait for the major, and attacked him with a very superior 
force. Half of the Comacka were cut down, aud the others de- 
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termined to sell their lives as dearly as possible, and barricaded 
themselves behind their dead horaw, A Tchetchenze who was 
acquainted with the Russian language, or chic was a doserter, 
cried, “ It is not our intention to do you any barm: give us up 
our major, and then go in peace.” 

‘When the major heard this, he voluntarily advanced, and 
gave himeelf up, to prevent any further bloodshed, Ho had 
scarcely done sv when a Rusxian corps appeared, which had 
hurried up to his assistance, but the Circassians contrived to 
get off in safety with their privoner. 

A soldier, by name Ivan Smernoff, the major's servant, wonld 
not leave his master, and conyoquently vought him out among 
the Circassians, with the intention of liberating him if pouible, 
and in this he eventually xuccceded. 

The two prisoners wore wnt to a distant ronl, and then en- 
trusted to the charge of an old Tehetche, culled Ibrahim, who 
had lost two sons in the eugayement with the Rusiany, and 
was delighted ut having found an opportunity to avenge 
his misfortune by ill-taeating the priwners, Tho Tvhetchonzes 
demanded ten thousand rubles for the major, who wrote several 
letters on the subject: but, as it xeemy, the Russian government 
at that day pumued the plan of not runsoming prisonory, in 
order to give the Circassians no inducement to make them. 

Ivan exerted himself to lighten the heavy weight of his chains, 
by instructing his guarlian in the preparation of Rowian 
food and beverages, The major spont his time in singing to 
the guitar, and the Tchetchenzes, who are grout admirers of 
tausie, very frequently commaniled him to display his akill, Ivan 
danced in the Cossack fashion, and succeeded by this and other 
schemes in gaining the favour of his masters; and, finally, when 
the Imam of the sonl said to him, that his chains should be re- 
moved if he would change his religion, this faithful servant made 
the sacrifice, in order to have his hands free for the liberation of 
his master. 

In order to dispel any doubts about his sincerity, he accom- 
panied the Tchetchenzes on one of their expeditions across the 
Terek, The Circeesians were repulsed, and Ivan, who wore the 
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‘Russian cap and uniform, became the mark for the bullets of the 
Comncks, but, fortunately, wes not hit, While croming the 
river, he saved the life of a Tchetchenze, who swore eternal friend- 
abip with him, and whose sinters afterwards informed Ivan that a 
plot had been formed to kill him, as he was feared and distrusted. 

The Circassians set out on a new expedition, and Ivan deter- 
mined to die or to escape on this night. Ashe was not allowed 
to apeak with the major, they conversed by means of ringing. 
On this night there was a great deal of music, for they had so 
muok to discuss, 

At last, Ivan, taking advantage of the opportunity, gave his 
keeper Ibrahim, who was sitting near the fire, such a well- 
directed and tremendous blow, that ho fell back into the flames, 
and was unable to extricate himself Ivan then strangled the 
old man’s wife, who hastened in on noticing the smel] caused by 
Tbrahim’s burning beard, as well as the child, which might bave 
detrayod them by ita cries. 

The key of the major’s chains could not be found in Tbrabim’s 
pockets, and thoy were consequently compelled to attempt their 
encape in the best manner they could. Ivan guided his master, 
and et last carricd him, until they reached a cabin, when the 
major succeeded in freeing himeelf from his chains, They had 
chosen a road in the opposite direction to the one in which the 
Circassians would probably pursue them. They had gained the 
mummit of the mountain. and looked down on the plains on 
which the Russian army was encamped: but Kaukombo, ex- 
hausted by his exertions, could not proceed further, Ivan then 
went alone to an acul which was subjected to the Russians, 
where, after looking for an isolated cabin, he promised the oo- 
cupier one hundred silver rubles if he would assist the major. 
‘The Circassian agreed, and helped to carry the major to the Rus- 
sian camp. In this manner a captivity of eighteen months 
terminated, during which the private had entirely changed charac- 
‘ter with his superior officer. 

‘A French traveller spoke in Anspa to = Cossack who had 
‘been taken. prisoner in s colony of Russians, during an inroad ot 
the Circassians into Kuban. He remained a long while with 
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Circassian prince, who made him work in the fields, and wished 
him to marry 8 Circassian. Aa the Cossack, however, strangely 
declined this proposition, he was shat up with his fair bride, 
and so compelled to marry her. In order to revenge himvelf 
for the ill-treatment to which his master had subjected him, he 
shut him up in his own house, set fire to it, and then fled with 
his wife to an adjuining hill, whence he watched with delight 
the progress of the flames, Ile now proceodod to another prince, 
whom he knew to be an enemy of his former master, and who 
treated him very well, probably out uf gratitude for having freed 
him from his foeman. Sold and resol! an iunumerable number 
of times, the Cossack at length reached Constantinople, and rev 
tarned thonce to Anapa in a Turkish verwsel. 

Next to slavery, the predatory life of the Circassians is most 
adapted to sttract public attention; for while it hay almost 
entirely disappeared among us, and even from our romanoos, it is 
in the fallest developement in the Cancanus, where even princes 
do not hesitate to carry on their rebbories oponly, 

Abdullah Bey, son of the Cadi of Taluwerun, opposed with 
the greatest obstinacy all the designs of the Russinny to attach 
him to their interesta, probably berauvo he wan Ho well sitintied 
with the result of the robberies he carried out on a great scale, 
that the Russian offers possessed no attraction for him. At the 
same time, however, there was anvther Daghistani prince, 
Muhammad Khan, who evinced the greatest desire to be on 
amicable terms with the Russians, und to recover the princi« 
pality of Ulumey, which his father had lost by hin beach of 
faith to the Russian general, Radaboff. He obtained gun- 
powder from the Russians, undermined the house of the robber 
prince, and blew him up with his family and all his guests. 
For this he was rewarded by receiving the incomes of soveral 
aouls, 

In Yekaterinodar, Moritz Wagner formed the acquaintance of 
as German physician sttached to the military hospital, who hed 
been twice degraded in consequence of duels. The Circassians 
frequently asked his asistance, but they prefer payment in pro- 
visions rather than in money. After a sanguinary contest, the 
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physician found among the dead an aged Circassian, who still 
evinced some signs of life. He bad him carried to his house, and 
he owed his recovery to the kind nursing of the physician and 
his wife. Ho was mullah, and fled again to his home ax soon 
as he was capable of enduring the fatigue, Soon after a young 
Circassian came to the physician, and begged him to go 
with him and visit © patient. The Circassian led him rather a 
long distance into the house of the mullah whose life he had 
saved, and who by feigning a disease, as was afterwards proved, 
earnestly implored him to stay several days with him. During 
this time the Toherkews male a marauding expedition to the 
stgnitza where the doctor lived. This predatory attack was 
perfectly sucessful, and all the inhabitants of the Comsack village 
who did not find their death, were carried off os prisoners—a 
fate which would indubitably have fallen to the lot of the 
doctor, had not the mullah enticed him away by this stratagem. 

Woe will end this chapter with an account of the campaign 
of 1841, as extracted from the diary of a Russian officer engaged 
in the expedition; for it gives a most interesting and detailed 
acvount of the Circasniun mode of warfare, 

Through Schamyi's restless exertions, in the year 1840 a great 
number of the peaceful tribes in the vicinity of the northern 
line had resumed hostilities, both in the weet and the east. 
Still, things had become far more unfavourable to Russia's 
authority on the Sundja, the Terek, and along the Kotssu, where 
Schamyl!'s power was universally recognised, than in the steppes 
of the Kuban and the Laba. General Grabbe’s personal appear- 
ance on the left wing of the Army of the North was, therefore, 
abeolntely necessary, From all quarters news arrived at 
Grotechnoj of the devertion of peacefal aouls and clana The 
exertions of many long years now appeared entirely weeless. 
Grotachnoi was cut off from the line of the Terek by the deser- 
tion of the Tchetchni tribes between the Sundja and the Terek ; 
the war-cry resounded from the peacefal aculs of smaller and larger 
Tehetchnia; even beyond the Kolezu several tribes revolted, and 
menacing movements were perceptible among the Kumyka, 

General Grabbe started, in the spring of 1841, with s portion 
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of bis staff and a military escort from Stavropol, on his journcy 
to Tjervienna, on the Terek. He had given orders to penctraty 
directly into the country of the independent Tchetchenzes, with- 
out paying attention to the revolted clans around, and, before all, 
conguer and destroy Toherkey on the Kola. This town. ay the 
chief commercial emporium of northern Daghistan, was of im- 
mense importance to the mountaineers, and so far its occupation 
‘would be'of considerable value to the Russians, 

In Tohervlenna the troops were to aswemble from various 
points on the line, and preparations for the impending cam- 
paign were made here. This stanitza haa existed since tho 
reign of Catharine II. At that tine it was built by a muti- 
nous cavalry regiment, which was scut here as a punixhment, 
‘When the soldiers had established their abode, they carried ont 
& seoond rape of the Sabines, by making inronils into the coun- 
try of the Tchetchenzes, and carrying off their womon. The 
descendants of these wild soldiers aro now ovlebrated as tho 
fineat race of men in the wholo of the Rusto-Cancasian terri- 
tory. Their women have retained their primitive manners en 
costume—they have only abolished the veil; and tho men of 
Tchervienua observed many habits of the Tchetchenzos. If we 
also take into consideration that all the Cossacks of the line, 
and very many officers of the other divisions of the army, have 
assumed the comfortable Circassian dress in liew of the uniform, 
which is almost unbearable in this hot climate, you might almuut 
have fancied at Tchervlenna, that you were in an aoul of the 
mountaineers, The Tchervlenna Cossacks bear a great phy- 
siognomical affinity to the Asiatics, whose virtues and vices they 
also share to a considerable extent. At least the lengthened 
stay of Russian officers on leave in this stanitzs, seems to indi- 
cate something else than the mere use of the hot baths in the 
vicinity. 

Schamyl, on the other hand, does not appear, for his person, 
to have given up reprisals for thia rape of the Tchetchenzi 
women; for his harem is principally composed of Russian 
Christians, and a few years back be carried off, ina rezzia of 
this description, the wife of a trademman of Mosdok, Unfor- 
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tunately, the few days of our stay in Tchervienns were too much 
occupied with other business, to allow me to inquire more 
closely into all these matters. 

The march was along the left bank of the Terek to Tchede- 
Finskaia. Here more troops belonging to the expedition 
joined us, the Terek and Akal were crossed, and we then pro- 
ceeded in s south-eastern direction to 

Here we were surprised by the news that General Golovine 
had advanced from Tiflis, on the great eastern military road, as 
far as Tarki, then proceeded in a westerly direction through 
Northern Daghistan, as far as the Koissu, and attacked Tcherkey 
from the water side, without sending General Grabbe any infor- 
mation, Thin seemed the more extraordinary, as the command 
of this expedition belonged to the general of the Army of the 
North, through the position of Tcherkey. But events of this 
natore frequently occur, even in the Caucasus. Henoe it is 
natural, in consequence of the great independence of the various 
leaders, that misunderstandings take place among them, which 
lead to rivalry, though no one generally suffers through it ex- 
cept the poor soldiers, whose lives are thrown away; and yet 
Russia is forced to such immense sacrifices in the Oaucasus, 
that every man here uselessly lowt in of double value. 

On this occasion Golovine’s attack was unsuccessful, for, on 
the water side, Tcherkey was perfectly defended by masses of 
rock, in which the Tchetchenzes had formed embrasures and 
dreastworks; the river itself, although narrow, forcing ita way 
through rocks with frightful rapidity, could neither be cromed 
in boats, nor was it possible to build a bridge. After General 
Golovine bad uselesely bombarded the rocks of Tcherkey for 
several days, and many Ramisns had been killed by the Tohet- 
chenzes, who were protected from our fire, he perceived the im- 
Practiosbility of hisattempt. Simultaneously, he was informed of 
our approach; and he therefure left « small corps under General 
‘Vegosack before the town, while he himself crossed the Kolssu 
at the northern extremity of Daghistan, near Koxdek, and tried 
0 join Grabbe’s army. We had, in the meanwhile, marched in 
as southerly direction from Andreyeff, engaged in constant skir- 
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tnishes with the enemy, who ewnited us in the forests and behind 
rocks, and met Golovine's troops on the Indjkeh (a confluent of 
the Kotam), near the defile of Kuber. 

A battle scene, which will give a clear idea of the character of 
the Adigh® as warriors and allies, I had an opportunity of 
witnessing during our march from Andreyeff. Six mounted 
‘Tchetchenses had been surrounded by our men ina wood, They 
had retired fighting, and had at length reached a solitary majestic 
‘tree, which served to protect their rear. In the meanwhile, the 
Raussians poured in from every side; and they perceived that 
victory wus impossible; still they would not accept the pardon 
offered them. ‘They suddenly drew closor together, and tried to 
cat @ path through the surrounding enemy, Only ons broke 
through the circle, and prepared for flight. The other five had 
thrown themselves from their horses, and stabbed them in their 
usual fashion; for they intended to destroy as many of their 
enemies as they could. At this moment they perceived the 
flight of their friend, and recalled him, He immodiately wheeled. 
his horve round, cut his way to his friends, thrust bis poniard 
into the chest of hia horse, and fought with them. They all 
perished. Such are the men who form the living ramparta of 
the Caucasus! 

‘The defile of Kubar is the only way of access to that portion 
of the hostile country in which Tcherkey is situated, on this 
tide the Koissn, But that this road, especially at euch a sea- 
von of the year, should be chosen by the Russian army, seemed 
20 improbable even to the Tchetchenzes, that they had left it 
unguarded. Like « deep narrow chesm, this pasage intersects 
the northern portion of the eastern Black Mountains, and dense 
forests stretch down from the summita of the mountains on both 
rides of the road. On the summit, however, on the higher and 
Joss sheltered tops of the mountains, deop winter still brooded : 
anow and ioe seemed to render it imposaible to pass. Just beforo 
entering the ravine, the news arrived that Schamyl was hurrying 
up with 8000 men, by foreed marches from Teherkey, in order 
‘to cocupy the pass. To anticipate him was impossible, 20 great 
was the exhsuntion among the troops, Night but slightly cooled 
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the oppressive heat ofthe past day. A cloudless sicy promised tho 
next day of equal warmth, and the confused noises which reachod 
our ears from the forest-clad mountains, announced « few hours 
later the arrival of the Tchetchenzes beyond the first and most 
dangerous part of the defile. The Murids, as usnal, had acoom- 
panied the tertible Schamyl. These Murids form a species of 
guard to him. Descended from the noblest families, they have 
collected round their chieftain, and consecrated themselves to 
death in defence of their fatherland and the Koran. They take 
and receive no pardon. Their caps are made of white cloth as 
a mark of distinction, while the other warriors are accustomed 
to select various colours, 

In the night Generals Grabbe and Golovine drew up the plan 
for the following day. In pursuance of this, the whole army of 
operation was divided into three columns. The two flank 
eolumng, the left commanded by General Klugenau, the right by 
Colonel Lsbinzoff, were to march up the mountains which 
Lounded the road, drive the enemy from the forest, and thus 
secure & safe passage for the artillery and baggage behind them. 

Tt was atill quite dark in the valley when the signals for 
starting were givon ; but day was dawning along the summits 
of the mountains, and the first beams of the sun glistened on the 
snow-clad peaks. While the army was drawn up in deep silence, 
the monotonous chant of the Tohetchenzes echoed across to us 
from the adjoining forest. It was their morning prayer, and 
their hymn of death, whose sounds accompanied their prepara- 
‘tions for resistance, As they threw up their little breastworks, 
we could see their clothes at times gleaming through the trecs, 
and their forms gliding smong the rocks, The march began. 
Not a shot had yet been fired. But as the hills began to grow 
steeper, the first shots were heard. With every step the ground 
on either side became more fatiguing. 

I wns a00n forced to send back my horse, and to clamber on 
foot from one column to the other. The soldiers were soon com- 
pelled to use their muskets forsupport, They could only retern 
the bullets showered on them from above by leaning against trees, 
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Ent the fire of the Tchetchenzes became. But the aight of their 
falling comrades rendered our soldiers dexperate, They rushed 
‘up the mountain with all the courage of despair, and with utter 
contempt of death. At every step almost inevitable destruction 
awaited them. At one moment pressing on at full spoed, then 
driven back—at one moment protected by trees, and then ontirely 
exposed to the enemy's fire, each fought not so much to gain the 
pars, but for his own life, 

And while death thus reaped a glorious harvest in the forest, 
to the right and to the left, above and Lelow, while the fire of 
the small arma grew momentarily fiercer, the thunder of our 
guns reached us from the plain, and echood fearfally through 
the mountains, Thus it was for the whole morning and aftor- 
‘noon ; at the same time, o tropical sun was blazing in the cloud- 
leas sky. Prodigies of valour wore perfurmed on both sides, 
‘The most dangerous portions of our route were surmounted by 
nightfall, At last—tho sun had loug departed—our troops 
reached a clear plateau, The forest eutirely coased, and tho fly- 
ing horremen disappeared in the ravines and paios of the moun- 
tains before us, which we had still to scale, A short time 
afterwards, we eaw Schamyl and his Murida galloping along the 
road, on his way to his soul in tho heart of the mountains, 

During the whole day we had only traversed a verut and a 
half; and evon our rest at night was broken by the unendur- 
able heat. The next day, frequently exposed to the fire of the 
‘Tchetchni guerillas, we continued our march to the Snowy 
Mountains The ground soon became so difficult, that the 
camels and the baggage remained a long way behind the infantry. 
In addition to this, e sharp wind was felt in the vicinity of the 
Snowy Mountains, and at last a most tremendous snow-storm fill 
upon us, In the morning we had almost been killed by the 
heat, and now we walked on snow, and sank soon afterwards up 
to our knees. Our cloaks, and other means of warming our- 
selves, were partly with the baggage; but some were left behind 
in Tchervienna. But the train and the artillery could not come 
up with us before nightéall; they, therefore, camped several 
versts in our rear, while the soldiers wet through, frozen, hun- 
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gry, thirsty, and fatigued to death, were forced to pam the night 
‘upon the highest peaks. It was dreadful time But fatigue 
provented them from feeling their sufferings uo acutely; and at 
Jast « bright, clear morning dawned. The view which presented 
itself to us was so magnificent, that it even drew exclamations 
of admiration from our exhausted soldiers. Several northern 
spurs of the Eastern Caucasus lay aimost beneath our feet, with 
their magnificent forest verdure and red-brown summits, upon 
which the mountain lakes gleamed like diamonds in the morning 
eun—and at other points thin masses of mist rose and collected 
into a cloud, exposing to our view Daghistan, beyond these 
mountains, Foresta and meadows, intersected by the glistening 
streams, extonded to an immense distance; a few souls and 
staniteas peeped out with their white stucco walls, and on the 
horizon a brilliant silver belt sparkled—it was the Caspian Bea, 
‘To our left lay the more level country of the Kumyks, traversed 
by numerous streams, and covered with luxuriant vegetation. 
To the right, however, the eye lost itself in the thousand snow- 
covered pinnacles of the mountains, which rose regularly behind 
each other, and disappeared in the horizon in the light morning 
mist. 

‘When we afterwards descended into the plain, the news 
reached us near Kabar, that Tcherkey had surrendered to the 
small corpe lft to besiege it. This occurred in the following 
way. General Vegesack, on learning that Schamyi had left the 
town with the greater portion of his troups in order to meet us, 
‘had employed this moment of confusion among the garrison, to 
carry his troops across the Kolssa lower down, and then he had 
commenced the bombardment from the land side. After some 
resistance, the weak garrison was compelled to capitulate on 
condition of a free passage, General Vegesack unfortunately fell 
in the contest. 

Our expedition was thus terminated; for the capture of 
Toherkey had been intended as the finale of the first expedition 
of the year. After the soldiers had been allowed « few days’ 
rest, we marched on the old road back to Tchervlenna, but slightly 
harassed by theeuemy. Here General Grabbe remained several 
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weeks, and then went to Grotachnoi, to commence the builling 
of the forts upon the new line of the Sundje, On arriving there, 
the general immediately ordered the building of Sakan-yurt to 
be commenced. This place is about twenty verets to the west 
of Grosaays, on the Sandje. When we arrived there, we found 
‘the opposite benk of the narrow stream covered with dense forests ; 
and this circumstance the Tchetchenses turned to the beataccount, 
in spite of sentries and patrols, While our soldiers wore working 
on this side of the river, they kept up an incessant fire from the 
other, where they were entirely sheltered by the dense foliago; 
‘we were soon forced to devine serious measures to check this 
Before we set about building houses there, patrols crossed over 
to the opposite bank. While one part of the troops ovcupied 
the enemy, and drove them back from the Sundja, another por- 
tion cut down the trees which stood nearest the river. In this 
manner the wood wes cleared, the hiding-place of the Tchetchen- 
zen destroyed, and ourselves allowed some peace, at least during 
the day, 

But, in liew of this, a mach more harassing night attack took 
place; for while the Tchetchenzes had left us befure unassailed 
after nightfall, they now crept up to our pickets, advanced 
posts, and sentries, and shot them, Several attacks of the same 
nature were also made from the land side, and soon every light 
in the entampment became a target for the enemies. A rein- 
forcement of the pickets, as well as numerous patrols, could 
scarcely diminish these incessant attacks, and « return of the 
fire was of equslly alight service. 

At last orders were given not to auswer the shots. They 
fired for a little while on the first evening after this plan 
was pursued, but they soon ceased, and » question echoed 
through the silence of the night: Why we did not return their 
fire; did we despise them?—-We want to sleep; go to bed your- 
pelves, was the reply. The Tchetchenses Isughed and made a 
great noise, but not a abot was fired.* 

* Wonld any more highly cultivated enemy bare acted with such nobility of 
‘swiad ns these © savage Asiatic?” 
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It would, however, have been ridiculous to expect that this 
mode of defence, based upon the moral character of the Tchet- 
ehenzes, would last for any length of time, especially as we, 
regardless of the magnanimity of the foe, continued building our 
castle. After the completion of the task, an expedition was 
undertaken into the Little Tchetchenia, to clear the country 
nearest the river. The result was very trifling. A oonple of aculs 
wore deatroyed, a few herds carried off, and several Tchetchenzes 
taken prisoners. But there was no decisive engagement. 

On our retarn from this expedition, the building of the second 

fortreas on the Sundja, Nagan-yurt, ebout twenty verste to the west 
of Sukan-yurt, was commenced and finished hy the end of Sep- 
tember, without any particular impediments on the part of the 
enemy. 
In the moanwhile, orders had arrived for s more important 
expedition to be undertaken into the Little Tchetchenia, which. 
commenced at the close of September. Expeditions of this kind 
have been #0 repeatedly described, and the modo of fighting is 
60 entirely similar at the various points of the Caucasus, that it 
would be superfluous to give any wore detailed account of ours. 
Nor did we have any decisive engagement on this cocasion, 
although the war-cry was heard from all the forests around us, 
At a few souls, which our troops destroyed, & more lively en- 
gagement took place. Just as a huge vessel, in traversing the sea, 
lesves a long visible farrow behind it, while the waves break, 
yield, and still rejoin on either side—so our army marched 
through the Tchetchenia. Immediately in its path there were 
no enemies; but they tgrmented us incessantly on either flank, 
and met together in our rear. The expedition left no perceptible 
‘trncea among them. Here and there a Russian signal flag—a 
burning soul—glixtened in the depths of the sea of foliage. A 
few prisoners and several herds of cattle formed our trophies, 
This expedition might possibly appear at St. Petersburgh wore 
snocessfal than it really was. 

Our course was as follows. From Grosmsya we marched 
SE to the commencement of the mountains, passed several 
streams, scaled mountains, traversed forests, till at last, after 
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following the left bank of the Kasba to the N.E. we again 
reached Russian ground, between Andreyeff and Mamatiurt, 
about the oud of Uctober. Of all the hostile souls, the most 
yemarkable was one containing nearly all stone houses, It is 
true we found it utterly deserted; but in nearly all the houses 
surgical instruments and ‘large stores of medicinal herbs had 
been left—a clear sign that the village wus principally inhabited 
by Asiatic physicians, Had our surgeons lesrned the use of 
these herbs, that would have been the most valuable result of 
the expedition. For the physicians of the mountainvers pousess 
soch a superiority over the Russians, in treating the moxt 
dangerous wounds Ly bandages, which are muistonod by 
decoctions, &c., made from thvir indigenous plants, that the latter 
do not attempt to deny their inferiority. 

In the management of their instruments, expecially in probing, 
and the immediate perception of the nature of a wound, they are 
extremely clever, Unfortunately it ix very difficult to induce 
them to come to the Russiau cauip to seo patients, and thoy 
keep their pharmaceutical as wull as chirurgic knowledge moat 
anxiously hidden from Europcans. Only this much is certain, 
that newly every one who has fought in the Cnucasus can 
mention instances in which our surgeons dexpairod of u cure, 
while the Circassian physicians could effuct it in a xhort time, 
and generally without any considerable operation. Similar ox- 
periences the Russians also made formerly in the Persian war, 

At a few verte’ distance from Andreyeff, the expedition 
found many thonsand trusses of hay, which the Tchotchenzen 
had collected here, in order—es we afterwards dincuvered—to 
have fuod for their horses in their vicinity, during « meditated 
iuroad upon the Kumyks. This hay was burnt, It was a mag- 
nificent sight, when these almost countlews pillars of fire shot up 
into the silent sky, and the whole neighbourhood gleamed with 
& purple tinge. The continual destruction of conquered aonls, 
this ruining of crops, the carrying off of herds, as is practised hy 
the Russians, must give the whole Caucasian war 3 stamp of 
berbarity. But we must always bear in mind that to accom- 
lish the proposed end, the weakening and final subjugation of 
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the Toherkess, any other mode of fighting would not be so mtis- 
factory. The experience of nearly 100 years has, on the con- 
trary, proved that the enemy, if merely expelled from their 
‘villages, will not rest from the contest for an instant, but attack, 
harass, and surprise the Russians with increased fury. But by 
destroying the villages and crops, a part of the warriors are com- 
pellad to stay at home, to build new villages deeper in the moun- 
taina, In the meanwhile, the Russian army gains time to settle 
iteelf firmly in some newly conquered place. Still it cannot be 
denied that the conduct—anot of Russia*—but of a few officers 
during this war, has frequently outstepped the bounds of neves~ 
wary reverity. 

‘After the expedition through the Tehetchenis was ended, the 
troops dinpersed again to return to the different forts along the 
line, and General Grabbe hurried back to Stavropol. The mili- 
tary year of 1841 appeared to be terminated ; but Schamyl had, 
in the meanwhile, collected an army once more in the country of 
the Gumbetes. By the threat of « fine of one silver ruble, or 
fifty blows for every one who did not come in, he had amsembled 
all the fighting force of both the Tehetchenias, and in this 
manner now stood at the head of 15,000 men. With the speed 
of lightning they then poured over the country of the Kumyka, 
surprised the inhabitants, who were friendly to the Rusians, 
‘burned down their villages, made them prisoners, drove off their 
flocks, and even menaced Kisliar. The officer commanding at 
that fort inconsiderately marched into the open country against 
Schamyl, with only one hundred men and two guns. In a mo- 
ment they were overpowered, the majority cut down, and the 
oannon carried off. 

‘The commandants of the fortresses Gromaya (General Als- 
cheffaky), and Tchervlenna (Colonel Voinaroffky), had, in the 
meanwhile, received information of this misfortune, and hurried 
out of their forta, in order to unite in the enemy’s rear, and 10 
cut off his retreat. The detachments were only about two varsia 
apart, when Schamy! suddenly came up, divided his troops into 
three columns, attacked the Russians on the right and left, but, 

* We mum bear in mind that it is a Russian officer who is speaking. 
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in the meanwhile, carried off 40,000 head of cattle, and the guns 
on the open road between them. 

This campaign was of the highest importance in altering the 
circamstances of the Caucasian war of the present day. Not 
anly were these two guns the first which ware lost to the Rus- 
sian (the Emperor's pistols, as they termed them, carried off 
a few years previvusly from the sea forts Ly the Avarians, could 
uot be employed in the ficld), but this inroad of Schamyl into 
the country of the Ubychs, was the chief inducement for the 
snappy expedition of the Ruwsiaus during the following year 
into the country of the Gumboetes, in which General Grabbe lost 
more than 1000 men, and above 100 officers. It is notorious 
‘that this misfortune was followed by his recal, and equally nuto- 
rious that this recal caused the removal of Gulovine from his 
post, an well as General Suse obtaining leave for an indefinite 
time. These great changvs in the supreme direction of the war, 
produced the unhappy defensive system of the year 1813, whowc 
finale is formed by the immense lomes of the Russians in Novem- 
ber and December of the same year. 
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OHAPTER X. 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN THE CAUCASUS. 


‘Tune are two events which, during later years, have attracted. 
the attention of Europe in a high degree,—the struggles of the 
French in the piraticul States of Africa, and thove of the Rus- 
asians with the nations of the Caucasus, Through their obstinacy 
and perseverance, as well as through the streams of blood which 
flowed, and the important consequences which may emanate 
from them, these struggles have in fact acquired a value which 
renders them worthy of closer examination. 

‘While Persia and the powerful Osmanli empire were gradually 
sinking into political paralysis, and the power of the world- 
threatening crescent seemed utterly destroyed, we saw in aston- 
ishment two vigorous nations, which till then had scarce been 
mentioned in history, rise from the bosom of Islamism, and with 
armed hand defy two of the most powerful states in Europe. 
Through their boldness these nations at that day claimed our 
surprise; through their strength and perseverance, they now 
acquire our admiration. 

‘The war of the French with the Arabs, and that of the Rus- 
sians with the Tcherkeas, have often been regarded from the 
same point of view ; but the analogy between these two contests 
is to be found in their present condition, and not in their origin. 

At the conquest of Algiers, every one knew pretty accurately 
the designs which France pursued in her operations, and the 
reasons which justified these designs. The documents were open 
for the inspection of the whole world, and every event may be 
followed with certainty from the commencement of the war to 
the present day, 
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It is quite different with the Rumo-Circasian war. <About 
the real origin, Europe hardly knows any thing; and about its 
developement and present condition, only so much is known m 
travellers choose to tell us, principally on hearsay evidence. 

‘When France speaks of projects of civilisation, we understand 
this, for we have all visited the French school; and, if wo have 
not learned more from them, it is assuredly not the fault of our 
achoolmasters. 

But when Russis proposed to take a nation under the protection 
of her knout, we shudderingly draw back from such a frightful 
Pictore, and the words involuntarily escape our lips: “Woe 
‘to those who are condemnod to beoome the scholars of such 
teachers.” 

‘What induced the Russiaus to march their armies into the 
Caucasus? what ends have they in view! and by what arw these 
enda justified] 

Rossia herself has lately felt the necowity of giving an 
answer to the above question, as some justification of her autho- 
rity: our examination will show how far this reply in satinfaotory. 

The principal feature of this defence, ax contuined in the work 
of M. Fonton,* may be condensed into the following sentence; 
“The Caucasus has ever been, as far as we are xoquainted with 
ita history, the scene of sanguinary coutests between Europe and 
Asin; in the progress of destruction, the actors have only 
changed from time to time; but the course of events and the 
parts have always remained the same. For centuries, Rusia 
has been preparing for the part assigned her by destiny; and 
when she was eventually driven, by the force of events, to pene- 
trate into the Caucasus, she only fulfilled the course of immutable 
destiny.” 

This argument is of the most menacing importance to the 
whole of Europe; for where could we possibly mention any 

country which has not been, as far as history extends, the scene 


La Romie dans PAsis Mineure, dc, &c.; par Félix Poston, Chevalier des 
Ordrea de Sainte Anne, de Seint Visd, he. Paris, 1946. 
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of repeated ssnguinary struggles; and who can foresee whither 
Bumis may fancy herself summoned by Providence, and where 
her armies may be driven by the force of events? 

Among the nations belonging to history, the Greeks and 
Persians were the first who contended for the possesion of this 
country; their desolating expeditions were followed by the 
murderous battles of the Romans and Parthe; the third ast of 
the sanguinary drama is occupied by those barbarous hordes, 
who, pouring from Central Asia, bore terror and destruction 
into the very heart of Europe. 

Christianity, which was introduced into Georgia and Arme- 
nia sbout the commencement of the fourth century, instead of 
extinguishing the xparks of dimmnion by the gentle breath of 
love, fanned them into the bright flame of destruction, Instead of 
love, it brought hatred ; and revenge, instead of conciliation, Ite 
devotees, or rather the devotees of the sects which sprung from 
ite bouom, continued the horrors which the barbarians had oom- 
menced. The spirit of auity fiually desconded on the contend- 
ing parties, not through the charity of Christianity, but through 
the preasing necessity of entering into = powerful alliance against 
a pew and dangerous fue, 

‘With the reign of Ardjir-Babé-Khan, the founder of the dy- 
nasty of the Sassanides, commences a long period of misfortune 
and persecutions for the Christian tribes of the Caucasus, who 
found war-desiring, irreconcilable enemies in the believers 
in the doctrines of Zoroaster, which were then in a period of 
new developement in Persia, And when the empire of the Sas- 
eanides, convulsed by internal quarrels, was hastening to its end, 
and the tree of Christianity, which had been planted in the blood- 
stained lands of Colchis and Armenia, had taken firm root, a new 
storm burst over these countries, which were thirsting for peace, 
‘with the victorious banner of the Prophet of Meova. 

‘The glorious reign of David IT., and of his great moocssor, the 
celebrated Thamar, only seemed to grant the exhausted nations 
the blessings of peace, in order to render the next period of 
of the Mongol Tartars, forming the rearguard of the great mi- 
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gration, poured themselves over the countries from the Cyrus to 
‘the Borysthenes, and held them in their iron bondage for neerly 
two centuries and « half 

‘We will pass over in silence the deacription of the obstinate 
‘battles and horrors which later emanated from the schiem of 
the sects of Omar and Ali, to an examination of the weighty evonts 
which forced Russia to enter the Caucasus, M. Funton says:— 

© After the grand duchy of Moscow hud shaken off the yuke 
of the Tartars, and had thus become the representative of the 
Busso-Sclavonic power, it subjected Kazun (1553), took Astra- 
chan four years later, and utterly annihilated the horde bearing 
the namo of that city. The renown of those deeds had xproad 
even across the Caucasus, and commerciul connections were 
formed on the Caspian Sea. Mistress uf the whole territory of 
the Volga, Russia also took possession of the lower mouthu of 
the Terek and Koiusu, and subjugated the rulers of Tumen 
(Tarku); at the mame time, she pousesved the best opportunity 
to fight with success against the Khans of the Crimea, and open 
@ road to the Black Sea.” 

‘This passage speaks for itself, and scarcely requires comment. 
If Russia, because ehe ix mistreas of the Volga, believes horself 
justified in also becoming mistress of the mouths of the Torek 
and Kolssu because they flow into the Caspian Sea—if, farther, 
she subjugates the rulers of Tumen, to extend her commercial 
relations in Daghistan—and if, after thie has been effected, she 
evinces a desire for the conquest of the Crimes—we simply per- 
ecive in this the ever-living principle of Russia to extend in 
every direction ; but in vain do we seek for that prewsure of 
circumstances which drove her to this extension, nor do we find 
her guided in her conduct by any other law than that of the 


‘We will not weary our readers by repeating all the endless 
tirades which M. Fonton produces, to prove that Roseia, far 
removed from all: selfish views, was finally induced solely by 
Obristian love to incorporate Georgia with her poascesions, 

Only at times doca M, Fonton, when writing of facts which 
are no longer a secret to any one, let the elaw of greed pesp out 
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from beneath the cloak of Rassian charity; but then he exerts 
all hia eloquence to prove that Rossia, if she benefited one 
eountry, was perfectly justified in repaying herself for it in 
another, . 

Thus he confesses that Peter the Great, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the eastern coast of the Black Sea, turned his 
entire attention to the occupation of India—an idea which a 
premature death unfortunately prevented him from carrying ont, 
‘but which he left as a sacred charge to his successors, This 
alone, in our opinion, shows the true policy of Russia, which 
the nonwense about sympathy and Christian duties only serves 
to conceal, 

The reagona which induced Russia to interfere in the affairs 
of the uations of the Caucasus, are the same which formerly 
induced Philip of Macedon to interfere in Greece. But the 
nettlement of the question, and whether the remit will be the 
sume, remains for futurity to answer, 

Rusia afforded one country protection and assistance, in order 
‘to have the right of conquering another; it was natural that she 
should choose her protégés among the Christian tribes of the 
Caucasus, rather than from the converts to Ialamiam, 

Throvgh s series of intrigues and machinations of the most 
disgusting character, through bribery and oppreasion, the Musco- 
vite policy at Iongth succeeded, at the end of the last century, in 
inducing George XIII, Prince of Georgia, to give up his throne 
and dignity, for himself and successors, in favour of Russia, In 
the chapter headed Ftablissement de la Russie au dela du Caucase, 
‘M. Fonton saya :— 

“When the Emperor Alexander, by his manifesto of the 
12th September, 1801, declared his readiness to take possession 
of the Georgian throne, he listened to the magnanimous prompt- 
ings of his heart, 

“*Not to increase our forces (he said, in his proclamation to 
the Georgian nation), not through selfish views, not to enlarge 
#n empire whose boundaries already extend so far, do we take 
on ourselves the burden of the throne of Georgia: the feeling of 
our dignity, honour, and humanity, have alone imposed on us 
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the sacred duty of listening to your cries for help, of averting 
from your heads the misfortunes which opprese you—and of 
introducing a powerful government in Georgia, which is onpable 
of exercising justice and impartiality, of protecting the life and 
property of each, and of covering all with the gis of the law.” 

T€ Russia had only fulfilled one of these promises, we would 
pardon all the prior acta of oppression which led to the occupa- 
tion of Georgia; for power leads to imperioumess, and all im- 
periousness is oppressive. If thero wore a single example in 
history, that a country given up to Rumian dominion had beoome 
more flourishing, and its inhabitants more prosperous—the ques 
‘tion as to the justice or injustice of the Russian occupation of 
Georgia might be shelved ; for a powerful nation never yet com- 
pleted ite mission on earth, without having done some act of 
cruelty or oppression to its weaker neighbours, and, whorevor the 
Tight of the stronger is exerted fur the welfare of the woaker, 
it is allowed and approved by thw judicial seutence of history. 

Bat when—as is the case with Husia—powor only oxerts ite 
strength to suppress instead of wupporting, to destroy instead of 
building up, to bring destruction inxtend of a blowing, the 
hatred of all honest men is concentrated upon it; and it in the 
duty of each, whom accident or » spirit of inquiry lols to ‘tho 
scene of destruction, to contribute his mite, that the oxtension 
of the evil may be checked, for which n clear acquaintance with 
it in the first and most important step. 

‘We may, and not improperly, compare Russian policy, which 
hides ita robber fangs under the cloak of religion, with that 
lady 20 well known in Moscow, who ro fervently kissed the 
mairsoulous statue of the Virgin in the vicinity of the Kremlin, 
to the edification of the bystanders, that the moet splendid 
diamond upon the brilliantly bedecked statue remained in her 
mouth. 

After the occupation of Georgia, the Rumians followed 
Potewkin's example, when by his disgraceful intrigues he utterly 
subjected the Khans of Crimea to the Russian sceptre without 
ablow. A epecies of committee was formed, whose duty it was 
+0 collect all the geographical and historical information, tend- 
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ing to support Russis’s claim on the adjoining countries. In 
this the Russians had perfect liberty of action es long as no 
Earopean power interfered in their affairs ; for they could prove 
to the ignorant mountaineers any thing they pleased, without 
‘being convicted of falsehood. How just these claims were, and 
how manifold the proofs, we will attempt to show by « few ex- 
tracta. 

1, The Russians assert a claim to the possemion of the 
Kabardah. This is founded on the following reasons :— 

(a) Tear Ivan Wasdlyevitch, the Terrible, married  daugh- 
ter of Temrok, a Kabsrdian prince, which goes to show that 
the Kabardians at that time were in amicable correspondence 
with the Russians, 

(&) An expedition, undertaken by the Russians in 1717, 
against the Khan of Khiva, was commanded by Bekovitch 
Toberkaski, a Kabardian prince—a proof that, at that time, 
Kabardians fought under the Russian banner, Consequently, 
Russia has a right to rule over the Kabardah!* 

2, Russia asserts that ahe has a claim upon the provinces on 
the Caspian, because—Russian settlements were establishod there 
in the time of Peter the Great.t 

The coast nations, who, in their simplicity, could not quite 
comprehend the Muscovite syllogiems, sought the first favourable 
opportunity to regain by arms what had been torn from them 
by the same means. They expelled the Russian colonists from 
Shemacha, cut down all who offered any opposition, and thus 
frustrated for a while the farsighted commercial views of their 
enemies. Peter the Great, furious at the terrible losses he eus- 
tained, determined on taking sanguinary revenge on the moun- 
taineers, and subjecting them to his sceptre for ever, “not through 
a desire (as Fonton says) to enlarge his empire by eccentric 
conquesta, but to consolidate his influence, to regulate the con- 

* Tho Germans had better propare themeclves for having « claim raised 
by the Russians on their fatherland for similar reasons; Se aes 0 Seen 


of German princesses ‘married to Russian princes! 
= Gorman fought under the Rusisn standard! 
t ish “what Juation: Peter foeisdedl tess setchamasats by Sees of =m, 
have already be wea mistress mouths 
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fased condition of the different states, and to give a firm basia to 
the development of Russian trade.” 

‘What a pity that the freedom-loving mountaineers of the 
Caucasus did not understand the philanthropic and disinterested 
views which were to be the remlt of the Russian desolating 
campaign! What a pity that they lost, through their heroic 
resistance, all the enviable blessings which would certainly have 
fallen to their lot under the gentle Muscovite soeptre! 


Rusxa’s claims to the possession of the Pontic littoral are 
based on the celebrated treaty of Adrianople (1829), in which the 
Sultan gave up to the Russians all tho country situated between 
the Kuban and the Black Sea, 

But it in a fact which can be most clearly proved, that the 
Tcherkess never—cven nominally—were under Turkish autho- 
rity; ond that the Sultan had not the least right to dispose of 
these countries at his pleasure. The Toherkess—of whom tho 
majority of them are Mussulmans—as well an the adjuining 
littoral tribes—Schapsugha, Ubychs, Duhighcti, &e—have never 
stood in any other relation to the Sultan than that in which 
Catholics stand to the Pope; they regarded and revered him as 
the head of their church, but were as little subjoct to him in tem- 
poral affairs, as the Catholic nations of Hurope are to the Pope. 

‘The question, Whether the Sultan ever exercised a supremacy 
in Circassia, and consequently was justified in making a cession 
of that territory, was the subject of violent debutes in Parliament 
in consequence of the seizure of the Vixen; and Bell, the owner 
of the vessel, has proved most inoontestably,-that the Tcherkess 
‘were never under Turkish authority either de jure or de facto, 
end that, consequently, the claims of Russia to that country are 
null and void. 

Every one knowa in the present day that treaties are usually 
not worth the paper on which they are written, as the stronger 
never seruple to break their most sacred treaties with the weaker, 
if they can do so unpunished. The fate of Kracau furnishes the 
tatest, if not the last, proof of this assertion. 
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‘We must now attempt to shew that Russia, in spite of the 
cession of Circassia, extorted from the Sultan (of course, only 
on paper), never had the slightest claim to this country, ax the 
inhabitants never acknowledged the supremacy of the Sultan. 

We are furced, in order to do this, to go back to earlier 
treaties between Russia and the Sublime Porte, which formed 
the basis of the treaty of Adrianople, Still. we wilt make our 
quotations as short a4 possible, as every reader who wishes for 
& Dearer acquaintance with the documents, can consult them in 
the well-known “ Recueil de Traitée, de Martens.” 

In the year 1744, after the close of an obstinate war, a 
treaty was made between Russia and Turkey, which ix known 
by the name of the treaty of Kudjuk Kainardji, and of which 
the third article is as follows:— 

“ All the Tartar tribes, those of the Crimea, of Bugine, of 
Cuban, of Yetisaan, of Giambinluc, of Sodicul, without any 
exception, are recognised by the two Empires as free nations, 
entirely independent of every foreign power (comme nations 
libres, entidvement indépendantes de toute puissance érangére). 
That they shall be under the immediate government of their 
own khan, of the tribe of Jinghis Khan, who shall be elected 
and confirmed by the universal assent of the Tartar nations, and 
is bound to govern them after their original manners and 
customs, without ever being responsible to any foreign power 
(tons jamais rendre compte 2 aucune puissance Hrangire), in 
pursuance of which the Ottoman Porte will in no way interfere 
either in the election or confirmation of the above-mentioned 
khan, or in his domestic, political, civil, and home affairs; it 
will, on the contrary, regard and recognise the said Tartar 
nation, in ita civil and political relations, as equal to all other 
powers which govern themselves, and are only dependent on 
God (gut se gouvernent elles-mémes, et ne dependent que de Dies), 
‘The evclesiastio ceremonies, as they are identical with those of 
the Moslem, and his highness the Sultan is the sublime caliph 
of Muhammadanism, shall be regulated according to the .lecrees 
of their religion, without in any way restricting their political 
and religious Liberty.” 
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All that follows «pon this, only serves to strengthen and 
confirm the foregoing, and the article terminates with the 
words:—- 

© The Sublime Porte binds iteelf, and solemnly promixes, after 
the example of Russia, in future not to introduce or support any 
garrison or armed forces in the said towns, fortresses, countrica, 
and dwellings—further, for the fatare, to appoint no governor 
or officer to these states, under whatever appellation it might be, 
but to eave the Tartars in perfect liberty and independence, 
as is done by Russia.” From the passages we have quoted, it is 
most evident that both Russia and Turkey regarded the 
countries in question as free and independent for all ages, and 
only dependent on God, But if the reader have any doubt on 
this head, it will be amply sufficient to remove it, if we quote 
the most important points of another document attached to tho 
treaty of Kudjuk Kuinardji. In the year 1775, a “convention 

” was drawn up between Russia and Turkey, whose 
origin is sufficiently shewn by the contents of the document 
itself, to ronder any explanation unnecessary. In the intro- 
duction to this Convention we read:— 

“Since the close of the treaty of Kudjuk Kainardji, dated 
10th July, 1774 (1188 of the Hejra), varions doubts and 
misunderstandings have arisen about several articles in this 
treaty relative to the Tartars of the Crimea, and others, equally 
with them, free and independent nations; which duubts have 
spread so far, that the inhabitants of the said lands are deprived 
of the fraita of peace, order, and security. 

“In order to prevent for the fatare, and stop, once for all, 
all such misapprehensions, which may lead to disputes and hos- 
tilities between the two powers, the plenipotentiaries of the 
two empires have amicably agreed to commence a new nego- 
tiation at Constantinople, for the purpose of explaining and dis- 
cussing the prevailing doubts, without, however, altering or re- 

isting the above-mentioued treaty of Kudjuk Kainardji in 
the slightest degree.” 

‘The first article of this Convention is :— 

“Tho treaty of constant peace, signed at Kudjuk Kainardji, is 
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confirmed in all its force by the present Convention, and in 
all points, without any exception, every point according to 
its actual meaning, in much way as if the said treaty were, 
word for word, and in its whole extent, contained herein, with 
the exception of those articlea which are carefully and specially 
brought forward and explained in the articles of the present 
ile IL of the Convention contains « clearer statement 
of Article IIT. of the treaty of Kainardji, whose verbal repe- 
tition would carry us too far; and we shall content ourselves 
with quoting the conclusion, which contains the puncium 
aaliens. 

“ The Sublime Porte, which has already, by the treaty of Kain- 
ardji, given up all temporal rights over the Tartar hordes, tribes, 
and races, binds itself anew by this Convention, never to lay 
claim to these rights again under any pretext whatsoever ; bué 
rather to consider and recognise the said peoples as a free and in- 
dependent nation, in socordance with Article IIL of the afore- 
said treaty.” 

In our opinion, it would be superfluous to give any comment. 
upon these documents, which, in their most material points, are 
ao clearly and sensibly drawn up, that it appears almost impos- 
sible to twist or turn them in any way. We shall soon see that 
the Rumians, in spite of this, made the attempt, and cut the 
knot in Gordian fashion, which they could not unfasten with 
their practised diplomatic fingers. 

The Turks kept their treaties with such faith and constancy, 
as honour them in comparison with the treacherous Muscovites, 
for which, however, they suffered most terribly afterwards, instead 
of being rewarded—just as history fornishes innumerable exam- 
ples of a similar nature, when the integrity of weak nations, as 
opposed to stronger, is regarded as folly. 

Four years had scarce elapsed, when the Empress Catharine, 
with a disgusting breach of the treaty of Kainardji, and insti- 
gated by her unprincipled and ambitious favourite, Potemkin, 
sent an army to the Crimea, to take possession of this firtile 
country by stratagem or force, 
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‘Through the dethronement of Sahin Gerai, Khan of the Crimes, 
and through the occupation of his territory, whose liberty and 
independence the empress had not only solemnly recognised, but 
promised to maintain for ever, she literally broke all her treaties 
with Turkey, whose various points were eo definite and precise, 
that she could not twist them to her own purposes, 

‘The reader, who is aware that even the most patent acta of 
oppression on the part of the powerful, are always based on the 
appearance of justice, will be curious to learn how Catharine 
proceeded to bring her actions into unison with her words, 

She published s manifesto, dated 8th April, 1781, in which it 
was stated, that the chief object of the treaty of Kainardji, and 
of the Convention Zzplicative emanating from it, was the main- 
tenance of a permanent peace betwoon Rumia and the Sublime 
Porte ; and that, by the recognition of the liberty and indepen- 
denco of the Crimes, it wus belivved that the cause of ropeated mix- 

ings between the two powers would be removed ; that 
the empress, however, fuund hersulf deceived in her expectations ; 
therefore, “animated with the most upright desire to confirm 
and maintain the last treaty made with the Porte, through our 
wish to remove any cause fur dispute, both our duty to ourselves 
and our cure for the preservation of the safety of our mopire, 
demand that we should decide on putting an end to the dis- 
tarbances in the Crimes once for all: for thia purpose, we 
incorporate with our empirethe peninsula of the Crimea, the idand 
of Taman, and all the country situate between the Kuban and 
the Black Sea, as 9 just indemnity for the loses and expenses 
which we have suffered, in maintaining the peace and prosperity 
of the said countries.” 

The Tartar of the Crimea deserved their fate for yielding eo 
weakly to it ; but the Circassians, in spite of all the manifestos 
and armies of Russia, have proved, with weapons in their hands, 
‘that they deserve the liberty which has been their inheritance since 
‘time immemorial, and, please God, will remain so for ever. As 
8 confirmation of this, we may be permitted to quote a pamage 
from a work by Ivan Goloyine, a Russian, and near relation of 
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General Golovine (who commanded in the Caucasun for several 
years), which possesses great claim to our confidence. 

“The war in the Caucams (he states in La Russie sous Nicolas 
J) is, under the present circumstances, an utterly fruitless war, 
and the obstinacy with which the Russians persist in carrying 
it on, will only be followed by useless bloodshed and increased 
hate, and render any permanent reconciliation impossible. 
Russia should, m the first instance, declare war against her own 
employés, who are her greatest enemies ; and who, after them- 
selves enkindling the quarrel, render it so destructive in its 
consequences, by plundering and robbing unmercifally, They 
eacrifice the advantage of their country to their own, and even 
sell the enemy powder and arms. They conceal the number of 
Killed ; and s0 wretched is the treatment of the Russian corps 
@armée, that not a single surgical apparatus deserving the name 
ins to be found in the hospitals, The generals, for their part, pro- 
long the war, in order to secure themselves a source of profit and 
Promotion : so long, finally, as the soldiers are not taught to fire, 
the logs will always be on the side of the Russians, as their artillery 
in of little or no use to them in this utterly irregular warfare.” 


‘We trust that what we have stated will suffice to prove the 
‘truth of our assertion at the commencement of this chapter; 
that the Russiang, in their conquests and desolating forays in 
the Caucasus, and on the littoral of the Black Sea, were 
guided by no other principle than the law of might. The 
only object we had in our inquiry was an unadorned atate- 
ment of facts; for we know that the most elaborate argu- 
menta and proofs cannot undo the past, We will go still further 
and confess, that our sympathies for several of the nations who 
became the prey of the robber claws of the Russian Eagle, are 

we repeat it, that every nation which patiently 
endures # disgraceful yoke, ia unworthy of a better fate, Our 
sympathy is given to those nations who, despite all the exertions 
of the Russians, have preserved their liberty to the present day, 
end to those who, though forced to bow to superior strength, bear 
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their chains with repugnance, and caly await the favourable 
moment to hurl them from them—just asthesteel only bends under 
the pressure of the hard, in order to spring back into its former 
position with greater power, Theve nations deserve liberty, 
‘because they s0 earnestly strive to possess it. To the Circas- 
sians of the Black See, liberty is a fondly loved mother, who gave 
them birth, and nonrizhed them at her breast ; to the Circamians of 
Daghistan, she is a beloved bride, for whom they tight and struggle, 

In truth, we could not imagine any more wretched lot than 
to wee these powerful, blooming peoples, pining awny beneath the 

i breath of Russian civilisation. It would be diffeult 
to find two nations in the history of the present, who are no utterly 
opposed to each other in their characteristic features as the var- 
vile Muscovites and the chivalrous mountaineers of the Caucasus, 
The Russians have been, since Peter the Great's iron hand gave 
thom the first blow to shake them out of the darkness of bar- 
Darim, in « state of trausition, and furm achnoa whoue elements 
muzrt first be clarified and settled before it will be pomible to 
form any judgment. Still, ali travellers agree that four vicee— 
branches of one and the same troo—cheating, lying, thieving, 
and drankenness—are found more frequently, aud in » higher 
degree among them, than in alt the other nations of Enrope. 

In opposition to these vices, according to the testimony of all 
travellers in the Caucasus, the distinguishing qualities of the 
Circassians are—honesty, love of truth, fidelity, and moderation, 
‘Would not such virtues, with that highest blessing, liberty, be 
too high @ price to pay for the happiness of being under that 
disgrace to humanity—the Muscovite government? 

In trath, were it not horrible, it would be considered ridiculous 
that e nation like the Russian, which has never known law or 
justice since its origin, should feel iteelf sent to prescribe laws 
for other nations, 

“ Oppression and robbery,” Golovine anys, “are the principal 
features of the Russian government. It has never been able to 
comprehend that it is possible to govern without oppression— 
that mildness more firmly establishes the happiness of the people, 
and the security of the power. than all the barbarity, which is 
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in Rassia called proper severity, just es tyranny and power are 
‘there mistaken for each other.” 

The Russian government is very well aware, that all the op- 
pression it delights to exercise can only pass unpunished under 
the protection of the most brutal ignorance and moral corrup- 
tion : hence it is that the chief mystery of their policy is based 
on the propagation of these. 

And this nation, whose rulers, like the owls, only feel com- 
fortable in the dark, whose policy is « drag on all progress—this 
nation, which forms the dark side of Europe, could be chosen by 
Providence to bear the torch of enlightenment into other coun- 
‘tries! ‘Woe to the nations that are condemned to become the 
scholars of such instructors } Woe to every land where the Rus- 
sian eaglo has already built ita nest! Woe to those over which 
ita destructive wings may hereafter be cutspread ! 

‘We know, unhappily too well, that mere words, even if we 
poke with tongues of fire, cannot in the slightest degree check 
the destruction that is impending over the nations of the Cau- 
caus: but we will at any rate strip off the veil from the truth, 
which we cannot prevent, and expose it in all its horrible 
nudity, 

The Tcherkeas fortunately know the whole extent of the 
danger which menaces them ; for many of the tribes which now 
fight under Schamy!’s banner, havo already once experienced the 
dlessings of the Musoovite rale, and it is a most pregnant sign 
that these identical tribes are the most bitter, the most irrecon- 
cilable, enemies of the Russians. 

Schamyl, for his part, through the unbounded influence which 
he exercises over his countrymen, as well as through the firm- 
noes and caution with which he conducts the operations of war, 
gives just cause for the hopes, that the exertions of the Rus- 
«ian armies may never have any other result than to fill the 
ravines of the Caucasus with the bodies of their slaughtered 


countrymen, 

‘We cannot do betver than end this chapter with the following 
‘vivid quotation from Bodenstedt:— 

“The Russians have three inexorable enemies to contend with 
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ip the Cancasus, the first and most terrible of which is the cli- 
mate—the mouptains are the second—and the mountaineers the 
third. How often is the traveller rendered melancholy by the 
tight of a band of unhappy, wasted mervensries, who, torn from 
their gloomy cabins, are removed into a more healthy neigh- 
bourhood, in order that a couple of years may be added to their 
joyleas existence! They totter along like shadows, and we know 
not which appears more melancholy, the pale countenance, or 
the ooarse grey cloaks in which their wasted limba are con- 
csaled. Ifwe meet at times a band of healthy, active youths, 
‘we may feel convinced that they only arrived s few weeks be- 
fore from Russia, and have not yet spent a summer in the 
Caucasus: s few months of patience, and their cheeks will be as 
‘wan, and their eyes as lustreless, as those of their brothers! 

“Iwas often oppressed by s melancholy fecling when I saw 
these newly-arrived victims of war and pestilence drawn np in 
rank and file, They know not why they have been torn from 
their homes, and driven thousands of versts away iuto this 
strange land: they know not why they fight, nor against whom 
they fight—all that they know is, that they will never again 
see their home! This sorrowful certainty of an eternal separa 
tion from all that is dear to them, this timid foreboding of a 
miserable death, is expressed not only in their features, but also 
in their eongs, which are nearly all impregnated with a deep 
and touching feeling of melancholy. The soldier sings, as it 
‘were, during his lifetime, his own funeral chant, well aware 
that no one will mourn over his bier, and it is difficult to say 
which sounds more mournfully—the wind which whistles at 
night through the mountains, or these melancholy strains 
Truly, such flowers of melody have their growth in blood and 
traral” 
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TJamsis on chef, ou citoyen 
‘Ne congut un projet ansel grend que le mien, 
‘Ma secte éléve Y'ime ot la rend intrepide, 
‘Ma fol fait des ber0e...a.s,-.s0eee 
‘Vourame, Mahomet, 


SUFISM AND THE MURIDS: 


OR, THE CONRECTION BETWREN THE DOCTRINES OF SUFI, AND 
THE SECT NOW FORMED It DAGHISTAN. 


‘We have repeatedly mentioned in the course of our work, 
what an important part the religious clement playod in the 
history of the Daghistani wars of liberation. This religious ele- 
sent has grown, under the form which it bas received from tho 
consecrated hands of Kaxi Mullah and Schamyl, to such im- 
portance that it already deserves a niche in history. It hes 
become the fire, by whose heat the most heterogeneous clements 
were fased into one harmonious mass: the cement which per- 
manently connected the tribes of Daghistan, proviowly dis- 
membered by manners, belief, and hereditary enmity; and 
finally, as the meet powerful promoter of the mutual expression of 
strength among these nations. 

Btrange to say, this fresh branch of faith, so recently inocu- 
lated on the withering tree of Islamism, has till now remained 
unnoticed. A great deal has been told us about the deeds of 
the mountaineers, without thinking of the generative principle 
which summoned these deeds into life: just as the hurried 
wanderer often passes the foaming mountain torrent, without 
thinking of the lofty scurce whence it flows. 

All that we know from various writers with reference to 
the very important religious movement in Dnaghistan, may be 
reduced to = few words: Schamyl has formed a new sect, 
‘whose devotecs are called Murids ; these, as « distinction, wear 
white caps, while the fur caps of the other defenders of liberty 
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ave brown, blue, or yellow. What, however, is concealed under 
this white cap, every body has forgotten to mention. 

‘Woe will attempt to fill up this gap, at least partially, by 
making the religious element, which forms the contre of all 
the movements in Daghisten, the prominent feature in our 
ketch. 

Before the appearance of Kasi Mullah, the greater portion of 
Daghistan, which is now in revolt, was subjugated by the Rus 
sians. Yermoloff, the best of all the generals after Zirianoff, who 
ever opposed the mountaineers, had cleverly employed the 
confusion that prevailed in Daghistan—partly in consequence of 
the differenceof belief, partly through the blood-revenge, and partly 
by the long lasting enmity existing between different tribes—for 
the promotion of Russian interesta, and gained a reputation 
among the mountaineers, which none of his predecessors or of 
hie snocessors ever 

In beauty of person, in bravery, perseverance, and chival- 
Tous sentiments, comparable to the noblest Circassian princes, 
‘Yermoloff wasauperiortothem all through his European education 
and Russian finesse. Le treated the subjected tribes with oon- 
ciliatory mildneas, but the hostile ones with severity bordering 
on barbarity. Russian, body and soni, fall of enthusiasm for the 
youthful renown of his fatherland, he regarded all means aa 
eacred which were intended for the advantageof Russia. Hehurled 
the torch of dissension among the hostile tribes, and helped the 
weaker against the stronger, in order to acquire the gratitude of 
the former, and to subject the latter. Never has a victor ruled 
more terribly in the territory of the conquered, and yet never 
‘haa a conqueror's name remained in such terrific, and at the same 
‘time so hononrable, remembrance, as that of Yermoloff among 
‘the nations of the Caucasus. 

Opposed to wach & man, Kasi Mollah laid the foundation of 
his power; the footsteps of the great Rassian leader became 
the farrow in which the Murschids of Daghistan sowed the 
seed of the new Faith. 

This doctrine, evidently only Sufism, modified to the exigen- 
cies of the moment, was intended to remove all disunion and 
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achinm, to struggle against that terrible monster the blood-revenge, 
and to unite all the nations of the Caucasus for one common end, 

‘To prove cur idea as to the close connection of Snfism with 
the Daghistani doctrine, we will here quote a pastage, referring 
to the latter, from « Russian report, which was designed to 
draw the attention of the government to the importance of the 
religious movement in Daghistan. Tho passage, when translated, 
reads as follows :— 

“The Daghistani philosophers assume that there aro jn man 
three elementa, which must be carefully distinguished—the phy- 
sical, mental, and moral 

Of these three elements, which together, with equally effeo- 
tive powers, are capable of equal developement, the physical takes 
the lowest place, but can gain the upper hand over the mental 
and moral if the latter are neglected. As, however, in couse- 
quence of our natural imperfection, the physical clement only 
too often becomes the ruling one in us; men have agred, in 
order to escape the evil consequences arising from thix, to sub 
ject it to certain laws, emanating from the better and wiver 
among them; thus keeping its strongth within the necessary 
Himits, and guarding carnestly aguiust any infringement of 
them. This collection of laws is culled by tho Moslom the 
Sharyat. 

“The physical element ix followed by the mental, which 
arouses and fosters in man reason, intellect, and the capabilities 
implied thereby. Still, the mental element aluo requires a bridie 
and moderation, if it is not to degenerate into the tyrant of 
man; the Moslem consequently possess a second book, which 
aye down the limits for this element, and is called in the sacred 
Janguage the Maarifut, 

“The moral element finally, the third and highest, teaches 
‘us to conquer and subdue the passions, and leads man, by soften- 
ing and ennobling him, towards the lofty object of bis existence, 
All that is written for the purpose of ennobling our feelings, to 
sanctify our thoughts, and extend our perceptions of the all 
supreme—in short, ail that leads us to perfection—ia contained 
im the book, called by the Moslem the Tarykat. 
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“In consequenorof the various explanations of the doctrines 
of the Prophet by the Isismite philosophers, seots or schools, 
‘Mt variance with each other, were formed—as ia the case in 
every developement of a new religion—which ledtotheresult, that 
the faith of Muhammad was perverted by ambitious priests 
to political purposes. This political influence was principally 
perceptible in the explanation of the Tarykat, which, although 
assuming the dogmas of the Koran as the basis, received an 
eatire metamorphosis, and, in this new form, first and chiefly 
gained power and influence among the Persians; under the namo 
of Tarykat, we therefore understand, in general, the doctrines of 
morality mixed with political tendencies among the Moslem 
who have been converted to this sect. 

“The chiefs of the new school were called Murschids, and 
their followers Murids. How great the influence waa which 
the spiritual power attained through this doctrine, is seen in the 
example of the Murechid Muhammad, who, in the year of the 
Prophet 906 (according to our chronology 1528). mounted the 
throne of the Scbah of Persia. Originally living only for his re- 
ligion, with increasing secular power, he evermore pursued simi- 
Jar objects ; and in the same way the Murschid, Mullah Muham- 
mad, devoted himself entirely to religious objecta, which, however, 
at a later date, expecially under his successors, Kasi Mullah 
and Hamsad-Bey, were perverted to political purposes.” 

‘Thus far our Russian author. Hereprenents thestateofthecase, 
without, as it seems, being acquainted with itaneme, Thedescrip- 
tion, though generally correct, yet very defective in various parta, 
leads to the idea that the author had but a very superficial 
knowledge of his subject. How much af the above is applicable 
to the Murids of Daghistan, we are the less able to say with 
certainty, as till now there is nothing definite and complete, but 
all is in a atate of developement. Wecan, however, refer toSufiem. 
aa the source whence Kasi Mullah and Schamy] drew the fands- 
mental ideas of their new doctrines, and in this sense we may be 
allowed to devote a little space to its consideration. 

‘There are as many different explanstions of the origin of the 
Sufis, and the nature of their doctrines, as there are writers on 
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thembject. According to De Racy and Schmilders, this sect did 
not emanate, as Tholuck amerts, from the bosom of Islamism, 
‘bat owes its germ to the Sages of the banks of the Ganges. 

“Sufism,” Schmélders seys in his splendid work about the 
philosophical schools existing among the Arabs, “can be as little 
called a philosophical system as a religious sect: nor did a Mussal- 
man ever regard it as either one or the other. Sufism, which we 
may most fittingly compare with « monastic order, is funda- 
mentally nothing bat a species of contemplative life. 

“The Safi assumes that divine trath is immediately revealed 
tothe maa striving for it, if he retires from the world, and, freeing 
himself from all terrestrial passions, devotes his life exclusively 
to contemplation. But as this species of contemplation is 
merely individual, and solely refers to things, which from their 
nature are withont the sphere of our vision and our language, it is 
patent that « philosophical system can never grow out of it, 
The Arabs certainly speak of a science of Sufism, and have lef 
@ quantity of books in which the same is explained: but these 
works only contain the regulations which must be followed in 
order to attain contemplative life, and definitions of those 
philosophical ideas which are indispensable for the consideration 
of higher things, and lastly, the explanation of the numerous 
technical expressions which are so frequently met with in the 
books of the Sufis, 

“If we assert that Sufism has been developed without any 
seientific substracture, and can draw from iteelf, without any 
foreign assistance, the requisite strength for its existence, still 
we by no means wish to aay, that it has remained entirely o#- 
tranged from a scientific influence. Still the philosophic sad 
theologic elements, which in the course of time have been inter- 
‘woven with it, only form the ever-varying shell of Sufiam, while the 
germ must ever remain immutable, according to its original spirit.” 

‘Wo still want a detailed history of Sufism, although the works 
of Graham, Hammier, Maloolm, De Sacy, Schmilders, Tholuck, 
and others, contain excellent accounts, Those who feel anxious 
to form a closer acquaintance with this interesting subject, we 
must refer to these works, 


On the first or lowest step stands the great mass of the nation. 
Here no bridle nor higher direction is requisite. The Sharyst or 
external law must be most strictly observed by them, as through 
its defective perception the inner voice does not always command 
what is right, 

The second step is occupied by the Murids, who emanste 
from the better class of the nation. They no longer require the 
bridle: the external law is superfluous with them; for every 
trae Murid—svery one really striving for truth—is good, for he 
knows that virtue alone leads to truth. He bears his reward 
and his punishment with him He gives alms, not because the 
Bharyat prescribes it, but because it pains him to see the poor suf- 
fering. He attends to his ablutions, not because the Koran 
commands them, but because cleanliness is a necessity with him; 
for he knows that « pure mind can only dwell in s pure body, &o. 

‘The third step is held by the Naihs, the viceroys of Bchamyl. 
All that we have said relative to the Murids is true about them, 
though in a higher degree. 

Lastly, on the fourth or highest step stands Schamyl alone. 
‘Ho is in immediate, actual, communication with the Deity. His 
words are God's words, and his commands are the commands of 
the Lord. He is the sun whence the Nefbs, his moons, derive 
their light, and, surrounded by the Murids, their entellites, 
penetrate the night of the nation. 

‘The only reason why ADleh has not long ago destroyed the 
enemies of Schamyl, of light, and of faith, from the earth ix, be- 
canes he is “ patient and long-euffering.” 
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Taxxn centuries ago, the first vow of Christian states- 
men was the expulsion of the Turks from the city of 
Constantine, and the deliverance of Europe from the 
scourge and terror of the infidel. In the present age, 
the absorbing devire of the same cabinets is to maintain 
the misbelievers in their settlements; and to postpone, 
by all known expedients of diplomacy and menace, the 
hour at which the Crescent must again give place to the 
Cross. The causes and progress of this curious revolu- 
tion of sentiment we purpose to trace; and to ascertain, 
if possible, by what sequence of events, and changes of 
opinion, such conditions of public policy have at length 
been accredited smong us. 

It will naturally be presumed, that the clouds now 
gathering on the Eastern heavens* have suggested hoth 

isquisition ond its moral; nor should we, indeed, 
be without reasonable warrant for such an introduc- 


* This was written in the autumn of 1649, but the Turkish crisis bas 
Soug been chronic. 
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tion of the subject. But we feel it would be perilous 
to prophesy the dissolution of a State which has now 
been, for five generations, in its nominal agony. We 
believe we might venture to assert, that no Chrietian 
writer has treated of Ottoman history, who did not seek, 
in the sinking fortunes or impending fall of the Empire, 
the point and commendation of his tale. Knollea 
thankfully recounted the signs of its decline two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Cantemir discoursed of “the 
Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire,” while 
Poland was still a powerful kingdom. As the eighteenth 
century wore on, such reflections became both more 
justifiable and more frequent; and as the artifictal exist- 
ence of Turkey wns hardly yet anticipated, the close of 
its natural term scemed within the limits of easy calcu- 
lation. Even the end of the Jast war, which left so 
many crumbling monarchies repaired and strengthened, 
brought no similar relicf to the House of Othman. Ex- 
eluded, on the contrary, from the arrangements of the 
great European settlement at the Congress of Vienna, 
Turkey remained exposed to woree perils than any which 
had yet beset her. In the great peace of Europe there 
‘was no peace for Constantinople. Thirty years since, 
the historian of the Middle Ages expected, “with an 
assurance that none can deem extravagant, the approach- 
ing subversion of the Ottoman power;” and the progres- 
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tive current of events has certainly in no degree changed 
since this conviction wue uvowed. Yet, though the 
only symptom of innuinent disrolution that then seemed 
wanting has now appeared, and though territorial dis~ 
memberment has partially supervened upon internal 
disorganization, the imperial fubric etill standa—the 
Turkish Crescent still glitters on the Bosphorus—and 
atill “the tottering arch of conquest upans the ample 
regions from Bagdad to Belgrade.” 

Without repeating, therefure, the ominous note of 
prophecy, we shall direct our remarks to the historical 
elucidation of the questions invulved in it. Our purpose 
is to illustrate the origin and establishment of the Otto- 
man Empire, as one of the substantive Powers of Europe; 
to exhibit the causea which conduced to its political 
recognition ; to trace the subsequent action of so ano~ 
malous a State upon the affairs of (Christendom; to 
mark the fluctuations of fortune by which its external 
relations were determined ; and to distinguish the stages 
of estimation and influence through which it succes- 
sively passed, until the dreaded Empire of the Ottomang 
dwindled virtually, though with dominions not mate- 
fially diminished, into the position of a Protected Stute, 
—subsisting, apparently, by the intercsted patronage of 
those very Powers which had been zo scared and scan- 
dalised at its growth. 


It may reasonably be thought remarksble, that the 
establishment of an infidel Power at the gates of Europe 
should not, in those ages of faith, have provoked, at the 
very onset, a prompt and effective combination of the 
whole Christian world for the expulsion of the intrader. 
In explanation, however, of this apathy or impotence, 
there are several considerations to be mentioned. In 
the first place, the phenomenon coincided singularly, in 
point of time, with the definite abandonment of the sys- 
tem of Eastern crusades. The seventh and last of these 
enterprises had resulted in scandal and defeat; and had 
disclosel the growing reluctance of States and people 
to contribute towards expeditions which neither pro- 
moted the objects nor conduced to the credit of those 
engaged in them. The final and total lose of the Holy 
Land in 1291, preceded but by eight years the enthrone- 
ment of the first Othman; so that the origin of the 
Turkish State was almost exactly contemporaneous with 
the withdrawal of Christian arme from the ecene of its 
growth. That the extinction, too, of the crusading 
Principle was then complete, may be inferred from the 
violent suppression, only ten years later, of that military 
order which had been mainly instromental in checking 
the march of the misbelievers. The commencement of 
the Ottoman dynasty is placed jn the year 1299; and, 
in the year 1309, the Knights Templars, except as cap- 
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tives or pensionera, had ceased to exist. Nor was the 
tise of the Turkish power an event calculated, af its first 
announcement, to create any extraordinary consterna- 
tion. As regards Asia Minor, the entire peninsula, with 
the exception of its western seaboard, had long been in 
the possession of kindred tribes ; and the mere aubetitu- 
tion of Ottomans for Seljukians could hardly be thought 
to menace the interests of Europe. Even tho actual 
passage of the Straits, which was the first critical point 
of Turkish ptogress, presented no unparalleled phe- 
nomenon; fora Moorish kingdom still flourished on the 
Quadalquivir; and a Tartar horde had just established 
its sovercigaty over the dismembered duchies of Russia. 
It is certainly true that the exigencies of Mogul in- 
vasions, and the remnants of crusading zeal, did origin- 
ally suggest that concert of nations which became after- 
wards systematised by the standing requirements of « 
political equilibrium ; and, perhaps, the dread of Otto- 
man aggreseion induced the first faint foreshadowings 
of those State-combinationa which characterise the 
modern history of Europe. But it was not so at the 
beginning. Adrianople had been made a Mahometan 
capital, and the metropolis of the Eastern Cesare had 
decome a mere enclave in Turkish territory, before the 
aid of European princes was fortheoming against the 
mew invaders; and when at length the Christian allies 


and the infidel forces joined battle in the field of Nico- 
Polis, the Ottoman power had been impregnably strength- 
ened by the impunity and successes of a century. 

In elucidation of the subject before us, it may be 
desirable to explam more particularly the events to 
which these allusions refer. 

‘When the dominion of Imperial Rome was divided 
into two, the moiety constituting the Empire of the 
East, or, a8 it was more commonly termed, the Byzan- 
tine Empire, included the Thracian and Grecian provinces, 
the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Tho 
capital of this Empire was at Byzantium or Constanti- 
nople, and it claimed precedence of the Western Empire, 
as the elder and superior branch of the two. Its territo- 
ries, however, were very soon dismembered. The Sarn- 
cens issuing, under the impulse of Mahometaniam, from 
the deserts of Arabia, stripped the Byzantine monarchy 
of its Egyptian and Syrian provinces; and though the 
power of the original Caliphs soon declined; they were 
succeeded by invaders as dangerous as themselves, In 
the middie of the eleventh century, about the time of 
the Norman conquest of England, a swarm of Turks or 
Turkmans, from the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
made an irruption into the territories of Byzantine Asia, 
and ultimately established themselves in Asia Minor, 
under the chieftainship of the house of Seljuk. From that 
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time forward, although the Eastern emperors frequently 
effected partial reconquestsof theirterritories, Asia Minor 
was never entirely cleared of these invaders. The Selju- 
kinns formed a lange and substantial kingdom, and even 
fixed their capital at Nice, within a short distance of 
Constantinople itself. It was agninet the Turks of this 
dynasty that the firet crusades were directed, and the 
result was, that the infidels were dislodged frum their 
position at Nice, and driven back as far as Iconium, which 
city they made the metropulis of their dominions for 
nearly two centuries more. It will thus be scen, that 
the Asiatic provinces of the Eastern Empire had long 
been more or less completely in the occupation of 
Turkish invaders. These invaders, however, rarely ven- 
tured to cross the straits, and never effected a lodgment 
in Europe; partly, in all probability, becnuse Asin 
provided eufficient scupe for their conquests, and partly, 
no doubt, because the euperiority of the Greeks in naval 
science insured them the command of the ses. 

Towards the close, however, of the thirteenth century 
—that is to say, ai the very moment when the election 
of a Swiss knight to the Germanic throne was laying the 
foundations of the imperial House of Austria—eventa 
of equal singularity were preparing the seat of the 
Yival Ceesars for the progeny of = Turkish freebooter. 
The Asiatic continent, from its central highlands to the 
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shores of the Mediterranean, had been utterly convalsed 
by the tremendous irruptions of the Mogul conqueror, 
Zingis Khan, and the Seljukian monarchy was 
destroyed by the shock. In the course of the commo- 
tions which ensued, @ certain Turcoman chief, named 
Ortogrul, from the banks of the Oxus, found himself 
wandering in tho hills of Anatolia, at the head of four 
hundred families. A service which he accidentally ren- 
dered to a prince of the country, was acknowledged by 
a grant of land ; and the estate was soon expanded into 
a respectable territory, by the talents which had origin- 
ally acquired it. The inheritance of Ortogrul devolved, 
in 1289, upon his son Osman or Othman, who nt the 
death, ten years Inter, of the impoverished Sultan of 
Tconium, no longer hesitated to proclaim his independent 
sovereignty. Such was the origin of the House of Oth- 
man, The name iteelf, which is a vernacular epithet of 
the royal vulture, and signifies a “ bone-breaker,” haa 
been recognised by the Turks as not disagreeably eym- 
bolical of the mational character and mission; and so 
completely do they identify their State with the race of 
its founder, that they have foregone all other denomina- 
tions for the dignity, style, and title of the Ottoman 
Porte.* 


©The word “Porte” is derived from « version given by Italian 
interpreters to an Oriental phrase. 1: wes an ancient custom of Ees- 
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At first, of course, the independence assumed by these 
Ottoman chiefs was not accompanied by any extensive 
authority. They were still only the leaders of an in- 
considerable clan; but the circumstances of the period 
wero peculiagly favourable to dynastic ambition. A 
large population, of Turkish extraction, and Mahometan 
religion, had been left without a head; for the Moguls 
withdrew from the acene of their conquests, and the 
Seljukian government had been disorganised. In fact, 
many provincial emirs or princes asserted their indepen- 
dence exactly as Othman had done; and it was evident 
that a contest for supremacy would arrive between them, 
Into the circumstances by which this contest was 
eventually decided, we necd not particularly enter. It 
is said that the clan of which we are speaking, was con- 
spicuous for ita observance of the laws and ritual of 
Mahomet; and it is known with groater certainty, that 
ita chiefs were eminently distinguished for military and 
political abilities, The event was, that the Turks of 


tern sovereigus, in administering justice, or exercising other functions 
of their office, to sit, as the Scriptural eapressiun runs, “ at the Gate” 
‘of their palaces, “Gate” berame thus synonymous with “ Court,” or 
* Office," and the Sultan's Court was called by excellonee, the “ Ez- 
alted,” or * Lofty Gate." This phrase, in the hteral translations of the 
Dragomans, who were mostly Italians, became “ La Porta Sublime,” 
whence the titl of Ths Sublime Porte. To the same source we owe 
the term “Grand Seignior,” as applied to the Emperor of the Octomans. 
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Asia Minor acknowledged the sovereignty of the House 
of Othman instead of that of the House of Seljuk, and 
the city of Prusa or Brusa became the seat of the new 
dynasty. 

It was now to be seen whether Ottomans would be 
more aggressive or formidable than Scljukians: nor was 
the question left long undecided. The opportunities, in 
fact, of aggrandisement now presenting themselves, were 
so peculiar, that far wenker hands than those of Oth- 
man’s successors might have turned them to account. 
On one side of them lay the Byzantine empire, shrunk 
to the dimensions of Constantinople and its environs— 
on the other, the fragmentary or effete principalities of 
their Turkish predecessors. The House of Othman 
struck right and left, and, before the sixty ycars of its 
two first reigne had terminated, Avia Minor bad become 
generally obedient to the lords of Prusa. 

It happened that at this period the Byzantine mo- 
narchy was distracted by civil war, and the competitors 
for the Imperial throne, who had experienced the power 
of the Ottoman arms in the vain attempt to defend their 
Aciatic possessions, were solicitous to secure the aid of 
such useful allies in their own contesta. This took the 
Turks into Europe. In the service sometimes of one pre- 
tender, and sometimes of another, they repeatedly crossed. 
the straits; and at length the opportunity was found of 
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establishing a permanent lodgment on European ground. 
So rapid was the course of events, that by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, the northern shore of the straits 
was studded with Turkish garrisons; and Amurath, the 
third Ottoman sovercign, fuund little difficulty in con- 
quering the Thracian territorics as far as the Balkan, 
and erecting a second metropolis at Adrianople. A few 
years more, and we find these Ottomans of tho third 
generation at the very limits of their present empire, 
end on the very scene of their present fortunes. By 
1890 they had occupied Widdin; and before five years 
more had elapsed, the Moslem and Christian hosts were 
delivering, as we have said, the first of their countless 
battles on the banks of the Danube. Thus Byzantine 
Enrope, as well as Byzantine Asiu, wa~ passing into the 
hands of the Turks, and nothing remained of the old 
empire of the East, except its capital. It will natumlly 
be coneluded that considerations, either of political fore- 
eight or religious zeal, had combined the forces of Europs 
against these fierce and unbelieving enemies. The state 
of opinion, however, at that time, was very remarkable, 
and it can only be explained by reference to events of 
much earlier date. 

There had existed always national distinctions, and 
even antipathies, between the Greeks and the Romans; 
and these were confirmed and developed by the transfer of 
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the seat of government from Rome to Constantinople, 
which appeared to put the capital of one nation in opposi- 
tion to the capital of the other. The jealousies thus 
occasioned were quickened by the rivalry between the 
two Empires; but they derived a fresh and inexhaus- 
tible accession of strength from a religious schism. At a 
period when, by the abeyance of the Western Empire, the 
whole Roman world was again thrown nominally under 
the dominion of the Emperor of the East, Leo ILI. 
decreed the destruction of images. The mandate was 
opposed by the Italian clergy and the bishops of Rome, 
and the result of the conflict thus created was, that the 
Romans threw off their temporal allegiance to the Eastern 
throne, and ultimately revived en empire of the West in 
the person of Charlemagne. The schism was aggravated 
some time later by a difference concerning an article of 
the creed, and disputes on certain points of ritual, until 
at length matters proceeded to the length of open rup- 
ture, and the political jeelousies of the Greek and Latin 
people were exasperated by the animosities of the Greek 
and Latin churches. The subjects, therefore, of the two 
Christian Empires regarded each other reciprocally as 
heretics or echismatica, and little connection or sym- 
pathy survived between them. : 

The consequences of this schism were soon made 
manifest in the events of the Crusades. The nations of 
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the West had been eo scandalized at the exceeses of the 
Turks in the Holy Land, that they marched in arms to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem, and incidentally of course 
to the relief of the Byzantine Empire; but such was 
the ill feeling prevailing between Grecks and Latins, 
that they soon treated each other with greater hostility 
than the common enemy, and in the end the Latins 
actually sacked the Greck capital, and seated a dynasty 
of their own on the throne of Constantinople. Ulti- 
timately they were expelled, and the Empire reverted 
anew to the Greeks; but they long retained possessions 
in the Loly Land, the Morea, and the Archipelago, and 
thus introduced a certain clement of Latin Christianity 
into the territories of the Greeks. Especially was this 
the case in Palestine, where the Holy Placca, having 
been conquered by Latin arms, werv naturally held to 
pertain peculiarly to the Latin Church. 

It resulted from all these events, that though the re- 
lative poeitions of Turks and Christiana were now wholly 
and alarmingly changed, and though the attitude of the 
new invaders on the borders of Germany did really 
portend more serious results than the transient irruptions 
of Tartar savages, yet the deportment of the European 
States underwent no corresponding alteration. So small 
indeed was the sympathy felt for the Greeks themselves, 
and so confirmed the antagonism between them and the 
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Latins, that if none but Byzantine territories had been 
endangered by the new dynasty, it ia possible the Turks 
toight have been left to work their way at discretion. 
But the Ottoman princes had overstepped the old frontier 
of the Eastern Empire, had crossed the Danube, and by 
attacking the kingdom of Hungary, had alarmed the 
states within the pale of the Latin Church. The conse- 
quence was the battle of Nicopolis, in which the chivalry 
of Western Europe was completely overthrown by the 
Turkish levics. 

Still, however, the progress of the Ottoman arms 
exercised no proportionate influence on the councils 
of Europe, nor did tho impending fate of an imperial 
and Christian city provoke any serviceable aid. After 
the Thracian and Bulgarian conquests, to which we 
have alluded, Constantinople, for the first time in its 
existence, wea completely environed by enemies 3 and it 
became clear to the Greek emperors, that the invaders 
with whom they had now to deal, were of a very differ- 
ent mould from the swarming hordes, which had so often 
swept past them and retired. Yet, though four empe- 
rors in succession visited Western Europe in search of 
aid, and though one of them brought his petition even to 
the king of this island, and Kentish yeomen saw a 
Greek Cesar entertained im St. Austin’s monastery, 
and received on Blackheath by a Lancastrian sovereign. 
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there was no substantial aid forthcoming. This failure 
waa doubtless, in some degree, ascribable to tho disre- 
pute into which crusading expeditions had fallen, and to 
the occupation with which both the French and English 
monarchs were then provided in theirown kingdoms. But 
the chief cause was to be found in the circumstances 
already recounted. 

In fact, though the Greek empcrors were not only 
Christian sovereigns, but even eohcirs of the political 
supremacy of Christendom, yet this very rivalry 
combined with their geographical isolation and foreign 
tongue tu estrange them from the Powers of Europe. 
As carly as the reign of Heraclius, the intercourse be~ 
tween the Enst and West begun visibly to slacken, and 
after the disruption had been completed by the great 
religivus schism, Constantinople was scarcely regarded, 
either spiritually or politically, as entering into the come 
munity of Eurupean States. The contact induced by 
the Crusades mther increased than diminished the 
alienation. On more than one occasion, Greek empe- 
rors were leaguet with the infidels against the soldiers of 
the Cross; and the imperial city itself, after triumphantly 
sustaining eo many sieges, was captured and eacked for 
the first time by Christians and Franks. It may be 
imagined, perhaps, that the differences between tho 


Greek and Latin churches could not much affect the 
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di«positions of Norman barons; but it must be remem- 
bered, that on these occasions the moderator and 
exponent of European opinion was no other than 
the Roman Pontiff,—without whose co-operation it 
would have been acarcely possible to organise an effectual 
crusade. The application, therefore, of the Eastern 
emperors to the Powers of Europe, took the form of con- 
ciliatory overtures to the Romish See; and, excepting in 
the case of the Emperor Manuel, the negotiations of the 
imperial visitars were confined to the limits of the Papal 
Court. Neither could the Greck State be exactly re- 
presented to European eympathics as a Christian city 
brought finally to bay, and desperately battling aguinst 
the overwhelming forces of the infidel. The terms on 
which Turks and Grecks had for some time been living, 
precluded any such description of their mutual relation- 
ship, The presumptive antagonisin of the two States 
had been openly compromised by concessions, by tri- 
butes, and, what was worse, by the ordinary passages of 
amity and good-will. Ottoman princes were educated 
at the Christian court, and Christian princes honourably 
lodged in the camp of the Ottomans ; a morque was to- 
lerated in Constantinople; and a danghterof the Emperor 
John Cantacuzene was given in marriage to the second of 
the Turkish sovereigns. That these arrangements were 
not wholly voluntary on the side of the weaker party we 
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may safely believe; but it will still be evident how ma- 
terially such a combination of circumstances must have 
operated to the disadvantage of the emperors, in their 
appeal to the sympathy of Christian Europe. 

Mcantime the Turkish power had been growing with 
a certainty and steadiness unexampled in the history of 
an Oriental people. Two or three of the causes which 
prineipally conduced to this remarkable recult, it may 
here be right to apecify. The passage of the Ottomans 
into Exrope might have been long retarded by the simple 
expedient of guarding the Stmits. While the power of 
the Greek Empire cunaisted ahnost solely in the relics 
of its fivet, still respectably appointed, and furnished with 
the most formidable appliances of naval warfire known 
to the age, the Turks were comparatively destitute both 
of chips and uf the science which concerned them. A 
few gulleys might have cffectually protected the channel 
againet all the forces of Orchan and Amurath; and yet 
not only were the Ottomans permitted to pass undis- 
turbed, with such means as they could extemporise, but 
even the intelligence of their having secured a lodg- 
ment, and fortified themselves on the European side, 
produced nothing but careless scoffs in the Imperial 
court. The next point inviting notice is, that the con- 
quests of the Turks were mainly effected by the agency 
of European troops. The Ottomans will be found to 
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have conquered the Byzantine provinces as we conquered. 
India,—by enlisting and disciplining the natives of the 
country. Only 400 families had originally obeyed the 
voice of Ortogrul; andit is clear, therefore, that the sub- 
jects of his successors must have been swelled in numbers 
by accessions from other tribes: in fact, the progress of 
the Ottomans was merely the onward flow of the popu- 
lation of Asia Minor. Even thie, however, would have 
been deficient in impulsive force, but for the singular 
institution which we are now to mention. 

The Janizaries were originally formed ond recreited 
from the impressed children of Christian captives; efter- 
wards from those of any Christian subjects of the Porte, 
and at length from the sons of the soldiers themnelves; 
so that a pure military caste, with habite and interests 
totally distinct from the rest of the people, was gra- 
dually established in the very heart of the nation. The 
number of the Janizaries in the middle of the fourtcenth 
century was only one thousand; but this muster-roll 
waa repeatedly multiplied by successive emperors, till at 
length, under the Great Solyman, it reached to twenty 
thousand, and in the German wara, under Mahomed IV., 
to double that strength. It is not « little singular that 
s body so constituted should not only have been the 
main instrument of Turkish aggrandisement, but should 
have been so inveterately identified with Ottoman tra- 
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ditions, as at all times to have formed the chief obstacle 
to any social or constitutional reforms. Nor should it 
be overlooked, that the creation and maintenance of this 
standing army, isolated from all popular sympathies by 
descent and charncter, contributed most powerfully to 
conolidate the authority of the new dynasty, and to 
furnish the Turkish sovercigns with those permanent re- 
sources, in virtue of which they eacaped the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of Oriental dynasties ; and encountered 
the tumultuous Jevies of Hungary and Germany with all 
the advantages uf despotic power. The pretensions of 
the House of Othman kept pare with its achievements. 
Originally its chicf had been content with the title of 
Emir; but Bajazet I., by means to which we shall im- 
mediately refer, procured for himecl{, towards the end. 
of the century, the more dignified denomination of Sul- 
tan. Already, in justification of his new assumptions, 
had he invested Constantinople, when cvents occurred 
by which the very course of Fate itaclf appcared to be 
threatened with a change. We can do no more than 
specify in a few words the occurrences which abruptly 
subverted the whole superstructure of Turkish power; 
which scattered all its acquisitions to the winds, and 
which render its restoration one of the most extraordi- 
nary incidents of history. 

In the height of his power and presumption, Bajazet 
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was conquered and carried into captivity by Timour 

By this defeat the inheritence of hia house became to all 
appearance entirely dissolved. Its Asiatic possessions, 
though contemptuously abandoned by the conqueror, 
were seized upon by the representatives of the old Sel- 
jukian house, who regamed the positions from which 
they had been dislodged; while in Enrope the opportu- 
nity was turned to similar account by the reviving 
spirit of the Greeks. To complete the ruin, civil war 
between the sons of Bajazct presently ensued; and the 
heire of the Ottoman Ilon-c, inatead of repairing their 
fortunes by concord and patience, were fighting despe- 
rately among themselves, for o heritage which hardly 
existed save in name. The perfect restoration of a 
State, diamombcred and dismantled, at such a stage of 
its existence, by so destructive and shattering a shock, 
may be described ag without parallel in history—and 
yet within ten years it was completely effected. Muho- 
met, the most ergacious of the sons of Bajazct, waited 
his time; and at length, by the extinction of other 
claims, succeeded in recovering both the Asiatic and 
European conquests of his family, and in reuniting the 
thrones of Adrianople und Prusa. A peaceful and prn- 
dent reign of eight years enabled him to consolidate his 
dominion anew; and when in 142], Amnurath IT. suc- 
ceeded to the crown of his father, the Ottoman Power 
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‘was as vigorous, as sound, and as aggressive as if the 
battle of Angora had never been fought. 

We are now arrived at a period when the destinies of 
the Ottoman House were to be finally determined. Up 
to this time the progress and renown of the Turkish 
arms had stimulated Europe to nothing but a few insin- 
core leagues and a single precipitate crusade; nor can 
we be wrong in presuming that the recent temporary 
suspension and npparent annihilation of the Ottoman 
Power must have operated materially in still further in- 
disposing European stateamen to exertion or alarm. 
But in the year 1453, Mahomet II. nt length lnid siege to 
Constantinople; captured it; subverted by this act 
the ancient Empire of the Eust, and substituted a 
Turkish Empire in its place. It has been usual to de- 
scribe this memorable event as one of those which mark 
a new epoch ; and as serving to introduce that period of 
history which we now emphatically term Modern. Un- 
doubtedly, the definite and final extinction of the Roman 
Empire, and the diffusion of Greck literature, through 
the agency of the Byzantine refugees, were incidenta of 
no ordinary note; but by far the most important conse- 
quences of Mahomet’s success were those which affected 
the Ottomans themselves. As regards Earope, it can- 
not be said that the destruction of the Greek Empire 
left any perceptible void in the community of States. 
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As no system of mutual relationship had yet been estab- 
lished among Christian Powers, no special disterbance, 
such as would in the present day follow on the extinction 
of a particular member, could then be expected to 
enaue ; and, even in the partial and transient examples 
of concert which had occasionally occurred, the Byzantine 
monarchy had long been without appreciable influence 
or consideration. Since, therefore, nv European func- 
tions had been discharged by the Greek Empire, no 
positive loss could be felt from its destruction; nor was 
the capture of Constantinople of much greater signifi. 
cance, in this respect, than the capture of Delhi. But 
as affecting the rising power of the Ottomans, the event 
was of most material importance. It created, as it were, 
a vacancy in the list of recognised monarchies, and deli- 
vered over to a State, which already wanted little but s 
seat of central power, one of the oldest and most famous 
capitals of Europe. It gave to the House of Othman, 
in a single day, exactly the status which it needed; and 
which years of successful invasions and foraye would 
have failed to secure. It precluded all future antago- 
nism between Adrianople and Prusa; and established a 
permanent cohesion between the European and Asiatic 
dominions of the Turkish crown. More than this—it 
conveyed to the Sultans and their successors certain 
traditional pretensions, of which they soon discovered 
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the value. The Empire of the East, according to their 
assertions, had neither been terminated nor dissolved, but 
had merely passed, like other kingdoms of the earth, to 
stronger and more deserving possessors, They claimed 
to represent the majesty of Constantine, and to inherit 
his dominion. From such presumptions it was casy to 
derive warrants, if warrants were needed, for war 
against the Venetians, whose poeacasions in the Archi~ 
pelago and the Levant were but spoils ravished from 
the declining strength of Constantinople ; or against the 
Germans, whose rjval pretensions to imperial supremacy 
were easily impugned. Independently, therefore, of the 
standing dictates of their religion, the Turks were now 
furnished with pretexts of some plausibility fur carrying 
their aggressive arms across the Adriatic. In fact, 
Mahomet did advance from the Kastern Empire to 
the Western, crossed the sca, landed on the Itulian 
coast, and menaced Rome with the fate of Constanti- 
nople. 

We should probably not be justified in attributing to 
any accurate perception of these riske, the anxiety and 
terror which are described as pervading the courts of 
Christendom at the intelligence of the final catastrophe. 
There was serious agitation in Rome, considerable 
alarm on the Danube, and great scandal every where. 
A Christian capital of ancient name and famous memory 
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had been sacked by an unbelieving race, whose deeds 
for generations past had been the horror of Europe. 
Yet abruptly as the blow was at last felt to descend, it 
had long been visibly suspended: and, although no 
human power could have permanently protected the 
Greek C-sars in their capital, while the Turks were 
established in unquestioned sovereignty between the 
Danube and the Euphrates, the actual circumstances of 
the siege were such, nevertheless, as to cast heavy im- 
putation and respon-ibility upon the Powers of Europe. 
The Imperial city had been allowed to sustain the full 
shock of the Ottoman forces, with a weak and inadequate 
guricon of eight thousand men, three-fourths of whom 
were supplied from the population within the walls; so 
that the chivalry of Christendom was represented, at 
this critical period, by two thousand auziliaries. Yet, 
that there was both room and opportunity for effectual 
succour was evident, not only from the manner in which 
the defence, even under such circumstances, was pro- 
tracted, but from the diversion which had been accom- 
plished, during the previous investment of Constantinople 
by Bejezet, with a force of only six hundred men-et- 
arms, and twice as many archers, under Marshal Bouci- 
cault. 

But the truth was, that, although the actual cata- 
atrophe created « momentary consternation, and even 
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occasioned the revival in certain quartera of crusad- 
ing vows, there existed, as wo have already snid, no 
fellow-fceling with the Greeks sufficiently strong to 
suggest an effective expedition; nor any facilitics in 
fact for such an enterprise in the social or political con- 
dition of Europe. The Turks were no new enemies; 
nor were they now ween for the firat time on the northern 
shore of the etraits. Tho resources of Christendom 
might admit of combination and exertion in tho event 
of an actual irruption of barbarians or infidels, as when 
Frederick IT. repalsed the Moguls, or Charles V. after- 
wards scared the Ottomans under the great Solyman; 
but for aggressive enterprise in distant regions they 
were no longer available. Tho writinga of /Eneas 
Sylvius—one of the earliest statesmen who surveyed the 
several Powers of Europe in connexion with each other 
—give an intelligible picture of the condition of affairs 
at this period. The fall of Constantinople had excited 
some sympathies, but more selfishness. A certain com- 
miveration, quickened by the refugees dixpersed over 
the countries of the West, was felt for the exiled Greeks, 
but a far more lively sentiment was excited by the de- 
Monstrations of the triumphant Ottoman ogainst the 
Italian peninsula. So reasonable were the apprchensions 
on this head made to appear, that within twelve months 
of the capture of Constantinople, war was actually do- 
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clared agninst the new Empire of the East in the Frank- 
fort Dict; and, five years later, it wae formally resolved 
at the Congress of Mantua, that 50,000 confederate 
soldiers chould be equipped for the expulsion of the in- 
fidel, and the conclusive deliverance of Christendom, 
Neither of these designs, however, proceeded beyond 
the original menace; and the Turks were left in undgis- 
puted possession of their noble gpoil. 

Between thia turning-point of Turkish destinies and 
the new epoch to which we must now direct our atten- 
tion, there intervened a period of great general interest, 
and of remarkable importance to the Ottoman Empire 
~—but not inducing any material changes in the rels- 
tions of this Power with Western Europe. The avowed 
designs of Mahomet II. upon the capital of Christen- 
dom, illustrated as they were by his attitude on the 
Danube and his actual lodgment at Otranto, were not 
indeed without their influence, as wae shown by the 
multitude of volunteers who flocked to the standard of 
the intrepid Hunniades. But when the idea of Otto- 
man invincibility had been corrected by the victories 
of the Allies at Belgrade, by the successful defiance of 
Scanderbeg, and by the triumphant resistance of the ‘ 
Knights of Rhodes, this restlessness gradually subsided, 
and in a few years the course of events became such as 
te substitute new objects of concern in European coun- 
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cils for the power and progress of the Turks. Perhaps 
the wild and indefinite projects of Charles VITI., in that 
gigantic national foray upon Italy which disorganised 
the medizval constitution of Europe, may be taken as a 
fair representation of the ideas prevailing respecting 
Constantinople, thirty years after the fall of the city. 
If the forces of France and Spain, instead of then con- 
tending in deadly struggles for the possession of Italy, 
had been combined aguinst a common enemy upon the 
Hellespont, it is certainly possible that something might 
have been accomplished. The great Gonzalo did, indeed, 
once appear upon the scene as an ally of the Venetians, 
and with an effect proportionate to his reputation. But 
in computing the chances of any such expedition against 
the new Empire, it must be remembered that the ‘Turks 
had hitherto achieved their conquests, not by mere force 
of numbers, like the Tartar hordes, but by superiority 
of discipline, tactics, equipments, and science, In this 
respect, at least, they were no barbarians. Their army 
‘was incomperably the strongest in Europe—and espe- 
cially in those departments which indicate the hizheat 
mil-.ary excellence. For many yeara efterwards, their 
artillery and engineers surpassed those of the beat ap- 
pointed European troops. These advantages would 
have told with tenfold effect from such ramparts as those 
of Constantinople; while nothing, on the other hand, 
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ehort of a recapture of the city, and a complete dislodge- 
ment of the intraders, could have effected the objects of 
the Christian Powers. Above all, it should be recol- 
lected, what was so clear'y proved in the sequel, that 
theee Powers could not then be relied on for any steadi- 
neas of concert, or any integrity of purpose; and that 
the religious zcal of former deys no longer survived in 
sufficient force to furnizh an extraordinary bond of 
union, The Turks soon ccased indeed to be politically 
regarded a5 the common focs, either of the human race 
or the Christian name. Already had the ordinary 
tranractions of bargains and contracts become familiar 
between them and the Venetians; dealings of a more 
degrading kind had compromised the Papal See, and 
the Ottoman arms had in various expeditions been re- 
peatedly aided by small Christian euccours. It is 
related, indeed, that high pay and liberal encournge- 
ment attracted recruits from all countries to the Turkish 
ranks; nor is there, we believe, mach reason to doubt 
that many an European Dalgetty was serving under the 
standard of the Prophet. The number of renegade 
vizire and parhas who have figured in the Turkish ser- 
Vice is something extraordinary. 

To these considerations must be added the fact, that 
during the seventy years thus interposed between the 
capture of Constantinople and the accession of the 
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Great Solyman, the designs of Ottoman ambition hed 
been diverted from the North and West to the East 
and South—from the shores of the Adriatic and the 
Danube to the defiles of -irmenia and the plains of 
Cairo. Though the supremacy of the Turks was, it is 
true, steadily supported on the ecene of its recent 
triwnpha, and evert unusually aignolised by a naval 
victory on the waters of the Archipelago, yet the chief 
efforts of the two immediate successors of Mahomet 
were concentrated upon the territories of Persia and 
Egypt. It does not enter into our present plan to 
discuss the results with which thene expeditions were 
attended. We need only remark, that while the over- 
throw of the Mameluke dynasty and the conquest (in 
1516) of the kingdom of Egypt, compensated for the 
lees productive invasions of the Persian provinces, the 
two objects together combined to divert the attention 
of the Sultans from Europe, and to suspend, for an in~ 
terval, the apprehensions of Christendom. 

On a review, therefore, of these events, it will be 
observed, that the first rise of the Ottoman power 
occurred at such a period and under such circumstances 
as to deprive the phenomenon of any great singularity 
or terror; that even the passage of the Turks into 
Earope, their sppearance on the Danube, and the per 
manent investment of Constantinople which virtually 


exsued, exercised no corresponding influence on the 
Opinions of Western Europe, wearied as it was with 
crussdes, and detached as it had long practically been 
from any civil or religious intercourse with the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire; and that the Ottoman invaders 
thus finally stepped without material opposition into an 
imperial inheritance, supplying them with what they 
Most needed for the consolidation of their conquesta— 
2 local habitation and a recognised name among the 
Powers of Europe. Lastly, we may remark, that the 
power of resistance to further aggression developed at 
Belgrade, and exemplified in the evacuation of Otranto, 
contributed, in connexion with the diversion of Turkish 
conquests to other quarters of the globe, to reassure 
the kingdoms of the West, and to prepare the way for 
the eventual admission of » Mahometan Power into the 
political community of Christian States. Some of the 
earlicr causes conducive to this remarkeble consumme- 
tion we have already pointed out; but others, of no 
inferior interest, remain yet to be noticed. 

In the month of February, 1536, the nations of 
Europe were scandalised—we may still employ the 
expression—with the intelligence that a treaty of amity 
and concord had been struck between the Grand 
Seignior of the Turks and the first king of the Christian 
world! At an earlier period, Francis L of France had 
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not hesitated to enter into one of those nominal leagues 
against the Turk, which decency was still thought 
occasionally to dictate, and the spirit of which it was 
the immediate interest of Charles V. to perpetuate, 
But the ease ond readiness with which these con- 
siderations were now subordinated to the vory first 
suggestions of practical policy, furnish edifying matter 
of observation. The political system of Europcan 
States,—that is to say, the system in pureuance of 
, which a reciprocal relationship is established between 
the several members of the community for the preser- 
vation of a gencral equilibrium,—was then in process 
of formation ; and a more curious example of its ten- 
dencios could hardly be given than this which we are 
now attempting to represent, in which the single idea 
contained in the term “balance of power ” sufficed, first, 
to introduce an infidel State into the company of Chris- 
tian sovereigns; next, to bring aid and countenance 
to that state in its very aggressions; and, lastly, when 
the course of events had precipitated the hour of its 
decline, to protect its weakness, to assert its cause 
against even Christian adversarica, and to guarantee it, 
long apparently beyond the proper term, ina national 
and political existence. 
‘The system of which we have been speaking, took its 
rise, or at least assumed its first practical developments, 


in the rivalry, at the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tary, between France and Spain. The aggrandisement 
and consolidation which each of these kingdoms, though 
in an unequal degree, had recently attained, constituted 
them “the two crowns” of Christendom. The antago- 
nism naturally ensuing between Powers thua situated, 
soon drew the other States of Europe into ite ephere of 
action, This rivalry hnd beon first exemplified in the 
Italian wars which followed upon the expedition of 
Charles VIIL, and it was continued entirely in the spirit , 
which that extraordinary enterprise had generated. The 
contested supremacy was for many yeara conceived to 
be represented by the possession of Italy; and the in- 
numerable permutations of alliances which had been 
witnessed in the wars referred to, suggested all the re- 
quisite ideas of State-combinations, Whether it can be 
said that, in these early transactions, regard was really 
had to that equitable adjustment of power which after- 
wards became the avowed object of similar struggles, 
may be reasonably doubted ; but, at all events, European 
States now first began to group themselves about two 
centres; and both parties anxiously ceat about for means 
of circumscribing the resources of their adversary, or en~ 
larging their own. It was no more than a natural result 
of such « condition of things, that the causes which had 
hitherto operated in promoting hostilities or friendship 
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between States, should be superseded by more absorbing 
considerations of present policy; and it will be seen, 
accordingly, that though religious differences were stilt 
capable of originating wars, no material obstacle was 
found in diversity of creeds to the establishment of Gor- 
dial and permanent alliances. In the Thirty Yearw 
War, for instance, though the dispute lay ostensibly be- 
tween the Ruman Catholic and the Protestant consti- 
tuencies of the Empire, yet the paramount object of the 
aggressive belligerents was the depression of the House 
of Austria; and in this good cause, the Popish troops 
of France, at the instigation of a cardinal minister, 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the parti-coloured 
Protestants of Germany and Sweden. 

It was in such a state of affairs and opinion, that 
Francis I. turned his eyes towards the Porte. Solyman 
the Great, who in 1520 had ascended the Turkish throne, 
had again directed the Ottoman arms to European con- 
quests—and with a success surpassing the boldest 
achievements of his victorious predeceasora, This re- 
doubtable Sultan not only expelled the Christian 
knights from their seat in the Isle of Rhodes, but 
repeatedly invaded the territory of Hungary, and at 
last annexed a considerable portion of the kingdom, in- 
cluding Buda, its capital, to the Turkish dominions. 
‘He succeeded also in subjugating the provinces of Wal- 
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Ischia and Moldavia, now constituting what are termed 
“the Danubian principalities,” and in making their 
princes tributary to his crown. But these events, which 
8 century before might have struck all Christian capitals 
with indignation and alarm, were now only looked upon 
ag so many inducements to a political alliance. Francis 
saw in Solyman, not the conqueror of Rhodes and the 
would-be subjugator of Christendum, but the monarch 
of a mighty State, availably situated for active diversion, 
and already at war with his deadly enemy. That the 
Ottoman Sultan should have invested Vienna, and 
openly advanced pretensions to the supremacy claimed 
by Charles, were circumstances only additionally sug- 
gestive of the projected treaty. His resolution was 
taken accordingly. There had long been certain rela- 
tions of trade and amity between French merchants and 
the Mameluke Soldans of Egypt; and when this country 
fell, aa we have stated, under the dominion of the Turks, 
the privileges enjoyed by the Christian traffickers had 
been judiciously confirmed and augmented. These ante- 
cecents were turned to account by Francis; who based 
upon them a proposal for 2 general commercial treaty 
between France and the Porte. The instrument, it is 
true, did not stipulate any alliance for offence or defence; 
but the assurances of amity now ostentatiously inter- 
ebanged, were sufficiently indicative of the point to 
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which matters were tending; and within a few montha, 
the corsair subjects of the Porte were actunily let loose 
‘upon the Neapolitan possessions of the Catholic king! 

Such was the firet formal recognition of the Ottoman 
dynasty of Constantinople. Truces and treaties had, of 
course, been previously concluded between the Porte 
and its cnemies ; but this was the carlicst instance of an 
amicable and gratuitons alliance; and it is worth obsere 
ing, that so carly did it occur, as to make the admission 
of a Mahometan Power into the community of Christian 
States contemporancous with the very first and rudimen- 
tary combinations of these States among each other. That 
it was considered 2 step out of the common course of 
polities, and that it created, even in impartial quarters, 
some scandul, we can cnaily perceive; but not more, 
perhaps, than had been occasioned by the previous over- 
tures of the same unserupuluus monarch to the Protest- 
ants of Smalcald. It is a significant indication, too, of 
tho temper of the times, that the treaty was negotiated 
at Constantinople by a knight of St. John—and that it 
contained a special provision for the admission of the 
Pope to the league ! 

Still there was really, as we have said, eome scandal; 
and it needed in fact a concurrence of conditions to 
bring about so strange an innovation as the political 
naturalisation of the Turk among the States of Chris- 
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tendom. Some of these conditions are in the highest 
degree curious and interesting. In the first place, since 
the period when we left the Ottomans on their way to- 
wards Egypt and Persia, the Reformation of religion in 
Europe had been snocesefully carried out. This mighty 
event exercised 2 twofold influence upon the relation- 
ship betwcen the Christian Powera and the Papal See. 
On the one hand, by subtracting so many States from 
the supremacy of the Pope, and weakening, in direct 
proportion, his authoritative power, it dislocated and 
neutralised the influence of that particular Court, from 
which all combinations against the misbelievers had pre- 
viously received their warrant and organisation. No 
crusade could be maintained without the auspices of a 
Pope; and upon the good-will and services of this po- 
tentate more urgent and impressive claims were now 
preferred. But a few yeara before, indeed, the Pontiff 
had been besieged and imprisoned in his own city,—not 
by the fierce Mahometans, who once threatened such an 
attack, and at the echo of whose arms on Italian terri- 
tory a former Pope had actually prepared to retreat 
beyond the Alps, but by the sworn foes of these intro- 
dere—the troops, on whose protection against such con- 
tingencies the powerless Romans had been heretofore 
taught to rely. The time had past when the most 
deadly antagonist of the Pope was necessarily the Turk, 
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and with it had gone all opportunity for the moral or 
material organisation of an actual crusade. On the 
other hand, the support derivable for euch purposes 
from popular opinion was diminivhed in a corresponding 
degree by the operation of the same events. A new 
object had been found for the combative propensities of 
fanaticiem or zeal, In the religious ware of these times, 
“heretic” was substituted for “ infidel,” and the enthu- 
siasm or animosity which in former days might have 
been directed against the encroachments of the Turk, 
were now furnished with sufficient occupation by the 
fatal divisions of Christendom itself. In the year 1581 
& proposition was actually msde by the Pope and 
Jesuita, to divert the arms of the Maltese knighta, those 
aworn champions of Christianity, from the still formida- 
ble Ottomans againut Queen Elizabeth of England; 
and a few years later—at the very moment, indeed, when 
the Spanish Armada was directed against our shores, 
Henry IIL. of France despatched @ confidential envoy to 
the Porte, for the purpose of impresaing Amurath III. with 
the expediency of declaring waragainst Philip II. of Spain. 
‘These causes, co-operating with a visible and settled 
repugnance to distant crusades, with the distractions 
arising from domestic vicissitudes, and with the indif- 
ference to alarming phenomena which familiarity ulti- 
mately brings on, may be taken as explanatory of that 
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course of events which at length not only established 
the house of Othman upon the throne of the Eastern 
Cwsare, but gave it a species of place in the courts and 
councils of Europe. 

Tt was not, however, under any ordinary aspect that 
thie diplomatic début was solemnised. The Ottoman 
Porte made its entry into the European system with all 
the appliances of glory, grandeur, and triumph. Not 
only was it a first-rate Power, but, excepting the yet 
scarcely manageable resources of Imperial Germany, it 
was the strongest Power which could take the field. 
‘This consciousness of strength, combined with that or- 
thodox insolence and heritage of pretensions to which 
we have alluded, gave to its deportment the genuine 
impreas of barbaric pride. The Emperor of the Otto~ 
mans carriod himself as a sovereign immeasurably exalted 
above all the monarchs of the West—especially above 
those with whom he was brought into immediate con- 
tact. The view taken by Solyman of the overtures of 
Francis L. may be collected from his haughty hoast, that 
in hissehadow the kings of France, Poland, Venice, and 
‘Transylvania had been fain to seek refuge. The first 
Austrian ambassador despatched to the Sublime Porte 
was sternly rebuked for applying a majestic epithet to 
his own master, and was thrown contemptuously into 
prison. Indeed, for 2 long subsequent period, the 
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Oriental arrogance of Turkish sultans withbeld from the 
representatives of foreign Powers those honourable im- 
munities which in the intercourse of civilised nations ix 
ever attached to their office; and the personal liberties 
of the diplomatic body in the vicinity of the Seven 
Towers were proverbially insccure. It is neverthclesa 
however remarked, with great justice, by Azuni, that on 
general international questions, Turkey has at all times 
set an example of moderation to the more civilised go- 
vernments of Europe. 

Sketching, now, a broad outline of the povition occu- 
pied by Turkey between thix time and a period which wo 
can fix at the commencement of the Thirty Year’ War, 
we may say, that the idea of the “ infidelx” hid,-from 
various causes, virtually disappeared ; and that, if the 
Porte was on other than acceptable terms with the 
courts of Christendom, the difference was not owing to 
its national fuith. By the States engaged in hostilities 
with it, it was regarded as neither more nor leas than an 
ordinary enemy ; nor would we undertake to prove, that 
Hungary hed much greater repugnance to a Turkish 
than to an Austrian master. The States removed from 
occasions of collision with the Porte were positively 
amicshle—submitting to certain barbaric assumptions in 
consideration of commercial advantages. France had 
led the way from motives already explained; Venice, 
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which in mercantile compacts had been already in the 
field, promptly followed; and England's first ambassa- 
dor departed from the court of Elizabeth, His recep- 
tion, curiously enough, was not unopposed. Previously, 
our few negotiations with the Porte had been tranancted 
through the representatives of the States already accre- 
dited there; and neither Venice nor France was dis- 
posed to forego the prerogative of mediation, or to 
welcome a new competitor on the acene. Their objeo- 
tions, however, were overruled, and the Ottoman Porte 
was declared open to all. In 1606 the United States 
of Holland despatched also their envoy to Constantino. 
ple; and thus, either the suggestions of policy, or the 
temptations of trade, had collected the representatives 
of Christendom about the Turkish Sultan, at as early 
® period as could be reasonably anticipated from the 
temper of the government, and the distance of the acene, 

‘The influence directly exerted at this period by Tur- 
key upon Western Europe was not very remarkable; but 
there are two points connected with it which deserve to 
be recorded. The incessant attacks of the Ottomans 
along the Danube and the Theiss, created in Germany 
such a sense of insecurity as had not been felt since the 
irruptions of the Moguls; and it became indeed evident 
that the protection of the Empire, under such new fron- 
tier relations, could not be intrusted to a distant or non- 
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resident sovereign. It was true that the front recently 
shown by Charles W to Solyman proved that the 
armies of the East could be still over-matched, on emen- 
gencies, by the forces of the West; but these forves 
could be mustered only by such desperate appeals, and 
after such difficulties, that they supplied but an uncer- 
tain resource against the perils constantly impending 
from the ambition or ferocity of the Sultan, Even on 
the occasion alluded to, the Mnhometans were in the 
very heart of Styria, before the strength of the Empire 
could be collected fur the deliverance of Germany, 
These obvious considerations, though they had less 
weight than might have been anticipated with the Im- 
perial States, who apprchended more danger to their 
Viberties from the Youse of Hapeburgh than from the 
House of Othman, did induce Charles so far to modify 
his own schemes as to partition the reversion of hia 
possessions, and to bespeak the Imperial crown for his 
brother Ferdinand, instead of his son Philip. Iie ex- 
ertions promoted a settlement which he afterwarda 
vainly tried to cancel. Ferdinand was elected king of 
the Romans; and thus the substitution of the formid- 
able Ottoman for the degenerate Greek in the halla of 
Constantinople, proved the means of settling the crown 
of the Empire in a German instead of a Spanish House 
—and of laying the broad foundation of the great mon- 
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archy of Austrie. The event, too, produced its reaction 
on the fortunes of Torkey;, for Ferdinand, thus 
strengthened, succeeded in incorporating the elective 
crown of Hungary with the slready aggrandised inheri- 
tance of his family. From this consolidation of domi- 
nion flowed two results of signal importance to the eub- 
ject we are now considering. Not only was a State 
created of eufficient magnitude to resist the aggressions 
of the Turk, but this rival empire became actually cox- 
ferminous with the Ottoman dominions. Prague, Buda, 
and Vienna were now capitals of the same kingdom; a 
blow struck at Zeuta was felt at Frankfort; and thus, 
instead of the uncertain resistance dictated by the fitful 
and erratic impulses of Hungarian cavaliers, a steady 
force was organised and arrayed against the Turk, and 
the majesty and strength of Imperial Christendom 
brought bodily on his borders, 

It is with no wish to disparage the national character 
of Hungary that we here avow our doubts whether this 
kingdom of itself either served or could have served og 
that “bulwark of Christendom” which it has been often 
denominated. We think, indeed, that after an impartial 
review of the annals of this period, it will be difficult to 
escape the conclusion that, but for its practical identifi- 
cation with the Germanic Empire, it would probably 
have become, and perhaps have remained, a dependency 
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of the misbelievers. Even as it was, it must be remem- 
bered that Buda was Turkish for almost as long s period 
aa Gibraltar has been English ; while, as regards any 
active or inveterate antagonism on the score of religion, 
we find little ground for concluding that the inhabitants 
of Hungary would have shown more tenacity than tho 
population of Wallachia or Moldavia. The personal 
prowess and brilliant successes of Hunniades and Mat- 
thias Corvinus, were mainly instrumental, no doubt, in 
stemming the first torrent of Ottoman conquest; but 
though the flower of the armies which encountered the 
Moslem on the Danube was usually supplicd from the 
chivalry of Hungary, it is impossible uot to trace the 
ultimate ascendancy of the Christian over the Turk to 
those events which established a mutual assurance among 
all the kingdoms between tho Vistula and the Rhine. 
The second of the points to which we alluded as no- 
tably exemplifying the influence of Turkey upon Christ- 
endom was the establishment, on the coast of Barbary, 
of those anomalous piratical States which have only with- 
in our own generation become extinct. From the earliest 
development of their national strength, the Turke have 
always experienced and confessed their inferiority on the 
seas; and though their unexpected victory over the Veno- 
tians at Sapienza might for a moment appear to announce 
a change, the improvement was not maintained; and 
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the famous battle of Lepanto decided the fortunes of 
the Turkish marine. TExasperated, however, at the 
insults to which he was exposed, and desirous of 
creating by any methods some counterpoise to the 
supremacy of the European Powers in the Mediterra- 
nean, Solyman the Great invested the celebrated Bar- 
barossa with a title beyond that of conqucet to the 
possessions he had already acquired on the African 
coast. Algicra and its kindred strongholds became 
feudatories of the Porte; and in this capacity supplied, 
as will be remembered, the materials for some of the 
most curious historical episodes of the times in question, 
To say that these predatory governments ever seriously 
influenced the affairs of Europe, would be attributing 
to them too great an importance. But before the rise 
and growth of the proper Powers Maritime, they often 
successfully contested the command of the adjacent 
waters; and though they should have been outlawed 
by the very fact of their profession, so many States 
were fain to treat with them, that the Porte had little 
difficulty in maintaining them by its favour for three 
centuries in their anomalous existence. Something, 
perhaps, they owed to the reciprocal jealousica of 
Christian States; and it deserves at least to be men- 
tioned, that our own good understanding with these 
piratical communities preceded even our definite alli- 
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ance with Holland, and was disturbed by only a single 
serious rupture through a century and a half. 

Our review has now reached a point at which the 
action of the Ottoman Empire upon the affairs of 
Christendom can no longer be described as peculiarly 
that of a Mshometan Power. The holy war against 
Christians no longer supplied any guiding principle of 
Turkish policy, nor was any combination likely to be 
guggested by analogous considerations on the other 
side. Since the union of the Germanic and Hungarian 
crowns in the House of Hapeburg, and the establish- 
ment of this power on the borders of Turkey, the 
Ottomans had become the natural antagonists of the 
Austrians, and all the enemies therefore of the Imperial 
‘House were the friends of the Porte. When Mahomet 
TIL departed from Constantinople on his campaign 
against the Emperor Rodolf IL, his martial pomp was 
ewelled by the ambassadors of France and England, 
And in truth, at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the principal Western States were either at peace 
with the Porte, or had contracted positive allianges 
with it. The ides of attaching to this Power any 
political disabilities on the score of religion, had in 
reality become extinct, though it still eurvived in popu- 
Jar conceptions, and received occasional illustrations in 
examples of individual chivalry. In fact, the existence 
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of the still powerful order of St. Johm; holding its pos- 
sessions and privileges on the recorded condition of war 
with the infidel, was sufficient to perpetuate the tradi- 
tions of an earlier period; and instances of volunteers 
in the same cause were of constant recurrence. The 
spirit of which we are speaking was conspicuously ex- 
emplified at the famous siege of Candia, when, in 
addition to other succours, the garrizon was reinforced 
by a scloct band of Christian knights under the Duc 
do Beaufort, although the alliance between France 
and the Porte remained nominally undisturbed. “The 
French,” said the vizier Kinperli, on this occasion, 
“are our friends; but we usually find them with our 
enemies.” No eerious notice, however, was taken 
of these incidents; nor was there wanting at Con- 
stantinople an accurate appreciation of the policy 
subsisting in the principal cabincts of Europe. In the 
reign of our Charles I., 1 Venetian envoy ventured to 
threaten the Porte with a Christian league. “The 
Pope,” returned the Turkish minister, “would sting 
if he could, but he hns lost the power; Spain and 
Germany have their own work upon their hands; the 
interests of France are ours; while, as to England and 
Holland, they would only be too glad to supersede you 
in the commercial privileges you enjoy. Declare your 
war, then—and see how you will fare for allies.” This 
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estimate of the condition and temper of contemporary 
governments was tolerably correct, anil, indecd, a com- 
bination of motives frequently secured to the Porte 
diplomatic concessions, nut yielded to any Christian 
Power. Nor was ite character in its publi¢ relations 
wholly that of a barbarian State. It was unquestion- 
ably chargeahle with ignorant vanity, with passionate 
eaprica, with savage cruelty, and with a contemptuous 
disregard of international usages; but, vn the other 
hand, it often display:d a magniuimous disdain of 
opportunities, and a noiie aympathy for greatness in 
misfortune; while ity ordinary respect for woh treaty 
engnygements as it hel formally coutracted, was ut 
Teast on a level with that of other governments, from 
whose civili-ution and religion more might have been 
expected. 

The truth is, that in the seveuteenth century the 
peculiar character of the Turkish State was manifested 
rather iu its neutrality than its aggressiveness. Bacon's 
doctrine, that there was a perpetual justification of 
invasive war with the Turks, on the ground of pre- 
vention, was evidently an anachronism. Probably no 
Christian Power, in a similar position, could have avoided 
an sctive participation in the wars of religion and suc- 
cession which one after another desolated the European 


Continent; whereas the arms of Turkey, at this crisis 
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of German destinies, were again turned with irre- 
tistible force upon Persia. It was not until that 
terrible struggle had been terminated, that the Ottomans 
were allured, by the seductive representations of Tekeli, 
to make their last gratuitous demonstration against 
the capital of the rival Empire. But the result of 
this famous invasion was very different from what they 
had anticipated. Not only were the ramparts of Vienna 
maintained against Black Mustapha’s janizaries, and his 
apahis scattered by the firet charge of Sobicski’s cava- 
liera, but many circumstances of the campaign disclosed 
the fact, that the preeminence in arms had passed at 
length from the Ottomans to the Christians. The stories 
of this celebrated siege, and the apparent peril of a 
second Christian capital, tended to revive in no small 
degree the popular horror of the Turk; bat, in point of 
fact, the growing oscendancy of Christendom bad been 
indisputably shown. Already had the defence of Can- 
dia, protracted to more than twice the length of the 
defence of Troy, demonstrated the resources of even unor- 
ganized Europe against the whole forces of the Ottoman 
Empire, directed by the ablest minister it had ever 
known; the recollections of Lepanto were reanimated 
and heightened by a new serics of naval victories; and 
now, for the first time, the superior excellence of Euro- 
pean tactics was displayed on the banka of the Danube. 
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Even had Vienna yiekled to the first assaults, there is 
scarcely any roum for doubting that the tide of conquest 
must soon have been both etayed and turned, 

Still, although the seventeenth century was to clowe 
upon the Porte with humiliation and discomfiture, neither 
its attitude nor its position among the States of Europe 
had yet experienced any material change. It no longer 
indeed maintained a mastery in the fickl; but it still 
preserved its traditional carringe in the cabinet. It was 
still beyond ubyious reach of insult or attack, and etill 
affected the haughty language of unapproachable supre- 
macy. It had not yet come to need countenance or 
protection; nor had that Power been yet developed 
before whore deadly antagonism its fortunes were at 
length to fail. A step, however, had about this time 
been taken towards the impending change, which do- 
serves to he recorded. The Turks were dixquslified no 
lesa by individual character than by nutivnal pretensions 
for the subtle fanctions of diplomacy; and the rude 
violence of their deportment in their foreign relations 
may be ascribed in no inconsidcrable degrec to the fierce 
and obstinate bearing of a true believer. Towards the 
end of the century, accidental eventa suggested the em- 
ployment, in this peculiar capacity, of the Greek subjects 
of the Porte; who turned to such account the opportu. 
nities thus afforded them, that they presently monopo- 
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Tised the chief offices of external intercourse. In some 
sense, the Ottoman Empire was of course a gainer by 
the substitution of these supple intriguers for ita own 
intractable sons; but the change contributed materially 
to affect its position in the eyes of other nations, and 
served incidentally to mark the period at which its 
characteristic arrogance began to recede. 

With the cighteenth century a new ecence opened 
upon Europe, in which the part hitherto played by 
Turkey wns to bo strangely reversed. Though we have 
brought our eketch of the Ottoman furtuncs to 4 com- 
paratively modern period, we have as yet had no oo 
casion to name that remarkable nation by whose action 
they were to be finally regulated. The reader may, 
perhaps, be amused with the first dim foreshadowing of 
tho mighty figures which were to come. In times long 
past, before the singular succcasion of bold and sngacious 
Monarchs on the throne of Constantinople had been 
broken by the elevation of idiots or debauchees from the 
recesses of the seraglio, come of these powerful princes, 
with an enlightenment for which they have hardly re- 
ceived sufficient credit, cast about for the means of 
restoring those commercial advantages which their domi- 
nions had lost by the discoveries of Vasco di Gama, and 
by the consequent diversion of Eastern trade from the 
overland route to an entirely new channel Among 
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other projects for this purpose, Sclim IL. conceived or 
revived the idea of connecting by an artificial canal, at 
the most convenient puinta, the two great streame of the 
Don and the Volga, thus opening a navigable passage 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and establishing an 
easy communication between Central -Asia and Western 
Europe. It was eeldom that the Ottoman Sultans did 
their work negligently. On this vecasion the zeal of 
Selim waa quickened by his desire to invade Persia 
through the new route, aud he commenced his eanal as 
it might have been commenced by a king of Egypt. 
He may be parduned, in the fulness of his power, for 
not taking into account the destined opposition to his 
schemes. .Ax the work, however, was proceeding, a body 
of men, with uncouth figures, stranye features, and bare 
barons language, saltict ont from a neighbouring town, 
surprised the expedition, and cut soldiers and workmen 
to pieces. These savages were the Muscovite aubjects 
of Ivan the Terrible,—and such was the first encounter 
of the Turks and the Russians. 

About the middle of the ninth century, a short time 
before the accession of our Alfred the Great, Rurik, 
one of the Varangian rovers of the Baltic, sailed into 
the Gulf of Finland, ond with the audacity and for- 
tune characteristic of his race, established a Norman 
dynasty at Novogorod. He presently despatched a step- 
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won to secure the city of Kiev, on the Dnieper, which had 
formed the southern settlement of the old Slavish popula- 
tion, as Novogorod had formed the northern; and the in- 
vaders thus became the recognised lordsof.a country which 
was cyen then called Russia. To the instincts of the 
new eettlers, the wealthy and unwarlike empire of the 
East was a point of irresistible attraction, and five times 
within a century were the “ Russians” conducted by 
their new rulers to the siege of Constantinople. The 
bulwarks, however, of the Imperial city were proof against 
the canoes and spears of the barbarians; and the lost of 
these expeditions, in 955, terminated in an event which 
precluded any repetition of the trial, Through the instru- 
mentality of a princess, the House of Rurik and ite sub- 
jects received the doctrines of Christianity; and from 
this time the marauding ambition of the Russians was 
exchanged for a deep respect towards that State from 
which they had obtained their religion, their written 
characters, and many of the usages of civilisation. Un- 
fortunately, one of the consequences resulting from the 
disorders of an irregular and disputed succession was 
the tranefer, about the year 1170, of the seat of govern- 
ment from Kiev to Vladimir. The former city had 
been early preferred to Novogorod, on account of its 
vicinity to the scene of snticipsted conquest; and, 
when the relation between its rulers and the Greek 
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emperors had experienced the change to which we have 
referred, the proximity was still desirable, for the sake 
ofan intercourse which was exercising a highly beneficial 
though partial influence upon the rising kingdom. But 
this removal of the grand “ princes” or “ dukea™ trom eg 
convenient a capital as Kiev, to what is nearly the centre 
of the present monarchy, completely cut off the Ruasiana 
frou Constantinople and Christendom; and was the 
first of thoee occurrences which go singularly retarded 
the political development of this mighty State, The 
second was the invasion of the Moguls. 

When im the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
Tortara of the Asiatic Highlands burst, for tho third 
time, upon the plains of Europe, they found an easy 
prey in the disorganised principalities of Ruwin, Vla- 
dimir, as we have remarked, was the capital of a grand 
duchy, to which a score of princes, all of the bloud of 
Rurik, owed a nominal allegiance; but, so destructive 
had been the consequences of unsettled successions and 
repented partitions, that there was nuthing to oppose 
the inroad or settlement of the Mogul; and the result 
‘was the establishment, upon the banks of the Don, of a 
Tartar khannet,or monarchy, with undisputed supremacy 
over the ancient princes of the land. The sovereignty 
of the Horde, however, although complete, was not very 
actively exerted; and, in the two centuries of dependence 


which followed, the grand dukes were left at liberty to 
work out, in the interior of the country, the problem of 
Russian liberation. Kiev having now becn definitely 
abandoned, the seats of the three leading princes were 
at Vladimir, Twer, and Moscow; the first of which lines 
enjoyed the supremacy, until it devolved, in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, um Twer, and, in the 
couree of ahout fifty years more, upon Moscow. At 
this point the succession was finully scttled in the per 
eon of Ivan of Moscow, surnaned Kalitn; whose 
resources were strengthened by the gradual conflux of 
the population upon his territory, as they retired from 
the encroachments of the Lithuanians and Poles. Ilis 
descendants were soon enabled to hold their own not 
only against these nations, but even against their Tartar 
lords: and the frome of » kingdom of “Muscovy” was 
already formed, when, in 1462, Ivan THe GREAT suc- 
ceeded to the heritage of his ancestors. So completely 
by this time had the collateral lines of the royal stock 
been subordinated to its head, that little more was 
required for the consolidation of a powerful monarchy 
than the reduction of some municipal republics, and the 
subjugation of the now enfeebled horde on the Don. 
These conditions were soon realised. In 1481, Ivan, 
assuming the title of Czar, announced himself as an 
independent sovereign to the atates of Christendom;— 
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and the outline of an Expire of Ruasia appcared to be 
formed. : 

It is very remarkable that even this remote and 
peculiar State, which then gave so little promise of its 
future destiny, should thus have been apparently con- 
solidated at the same period which witnessed the definite 
forination of so many of the European kingdoms. Ivan 
the Great was contemporary with Maximilian of Austria, 
with Ferdinand of Spain, and with Louis XI. of France. 
And circtmatances, arismg immediately from the events 
before us, seemed at one moment to favour, in no small 
degree, the ultimate develupnent of the new dominion, 
Constantinople, the carly patroness of Russian progress 
and civilisation, from which the recollections of ‘the 
people had never, even by the intruding Tartars, been 
wholly estranged, had just at this periud become poli- 
tically extinct, and was occupied by aliens in religion 
and race. We may perhaps say that this catastrophe 
was more sincerely felt in Russia than in any other part 
of Christendom. To the high gratification, however, of bis 
subjects, Ivan raised Sophia, the last of the Greek prin- 
cesses, to a share of his throne and bed; adopted as the 
ensign of his State the two-headed cagle of the Eastern 
Empire, which, by a strange vicissitude, had now been re- 
placed at Constantinople by the old crescent of Pagan 
Byzantium; and pretended, by his alliance and his sym- 
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pathies, to have acquired some of the righta of the emper- 
ors of the Greeks. By this destruction of the old Byzan- 
tine Empire, the Russian monarchy became detached 
from its original connection with the East—a circum- 
stance which contributed to give it from this time forward 
@ European rather than an Asiatic aspect. This exchange 
was undoubtedly conducive to political advancement, 
but the penance was not yet done. At this critical con- 
juncture, when every thing appeared to promise tho 
speedy growth of the new Power, the old stock of Rurik, 
after seven centuries and a half of existence, failed in 
the third genertion from the great Ivan; and a suc- 
eceaion of usurpera, invaders, and pretenders through a 
series of fifteen years, during which interregnum the 
country narrowly escaped annexation to Poland, throw 
back the rising monarchy into a condition ecarcely better 
than that from which it had befire emerged. At length, 
in 1618, the election of Michacl Romanoff to the vacant ‘ 
throne provided Russin anew with a royal stock; and 
the fated antagonist of the House of Othman was finally 
established in policy and power, 

But for the retarding circumstances to which we have 
referred, it is probable that the relations between Turkey 
and Christendom would have been changed at a much 
earlier period by the menacing attitude of the Russian 
court. Alexie, the second of the Romanoff, suggested, 
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even in the middle of the seventeenth century, tho fore 
mation of a holy league against the infidels of Constan~ 
tivople. His country, however, was as yet in no condi« 
tion to play the part desired ; nor was it, indeed, until 
the dnys of Peter the (ireat, that Russian vessels, after 
a lapee of nearly cight centurica, again swam the ees of 
Azov. Still, the future was preparing. The peace of 
Carlowitz, in 1699, terminnted the last of those ‘Turkish 
ware by which European freedom was conceived tu be 
threatened. Its provisions included Rus-ia, which, fur 
the first time, had been brought into hostile contact with 
the Porte. It may be even added, that the terms of 
the treaty were honourable to Peter; but, although 
the ascendancy of the Imperialist over the Ottoman 
arms had now been conclusively decided, some time 
was to clapre before this superiority could be claimed 
by Russia also. 

The Turkish Empire entered upon the cightcenth 
century, considerably damaged by the lust campaigns, 
Its forces had been relutively, though not perhaps sc- 
tually weakened; but its reputation was most seriously 
diminished. Nevertheless, this very circumstance pro- 
bably contributed, by finally removing all dread of its 
aggressions, to promote that peculiar interest which the 
cabinets of Europe now began to take in its political 
fortunes. The consideration, however, which modified 
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the estimation of Turkey among the Western States, 
waa the progress of Russia alone; and we shall best un- 
derstand the gradual revolution of opinion now ensuing, 
by observing the respective positions of the Porte and 
its new rival, at the close of the several wars by which 
this century was distinguished. 

It should be recollected, that the direct influence of 
Turkey, at this period, upon the European system, 
was chiefly confined to the Northern States. The secret 
inspiration of France was, indced, perceptible in tho 
decisions of the Divan; but it was only on the 
banks of the Vistula and the shores of the Baltic that 
the vibrations of Ottoman struggles were practically felt. 
Acting on Russia and Poland through the medium of 
Cossack and Tartar hordes, which carried their allegiance 
and their disorder to all these countries in turn,—on 
Prussia and Sweden through Poland, and on Denmark 
through Russia,—the Turkish Empire found itself’ con- 
nected with the less important moicty of Christendom— 
its relations with the Great Powers of the West being 
mainly suggested by its capacities fur annoying Austria. 
Tn the wars, therefore, of the Spanish succession, as in 
the other great European contests, the Ottoman Empire 
was not involved. Though its councils, as we shall pre- 
eently see, became more and more exposed to the in- 
trigues of diplomatists; yet so lordly was the indifference 
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of the Porte to political opportunities, and so capricious 
and uncertain was its disposition, that no extemive 
combination could be safely based on its probuble 
demeanour. 

When the Northern division of Europe had been 
convul-ed by the enterprises of Chinles XII. of Sweden, 
the Porte took no original purt iu the quarrel; but 
when, after the detent of Pultawa, the vanquished hero 
sought refuge at Bender, the pence of Carlowitz was 
eummrrily broken in behalf of a sovercign whose infe- 
Tiority to hia adversary had been exposed befure all the 
world, Turkey declarcd war against Russia. It would 
be a work of sume interest to ascertain how fir tho 
Divan was actually influenced by any considerations 
respecting Ruesinn aggrantiscment, and whether, upon 
this carly occasion, its deliberations were swnyed by the 
maxims of more modern policy. Thut it wan not +0 ine 
fluenced, to any very great extent, we muy perhaps 
infer from its promptitude in engaging the C'zar, und 
from the justification which such confidence received on 
the Pruth. Peter was there completely discomfited ; 
and although the Swedish king gained nothing in the 
end, the advantages obtained by the Turks over the 
Russians appeared in 1711 to be quite decisive as to tho 
comparative strength of the two parties. By the ycar 
1724, however, the Divan had evidently begun to look 


with jealousy, if not apprehension, upon the growth of 
Russia; aud a fresh war was only averted’ by the good 
offices of the French court. Its ambassador, on this occa- 
sion, represented to the Porte, remarkably enough, that 
the nggraudisement of Russia could be in no wise injurious 
to the Ottoman interests; but that, on the contrary, it 
would supply a counterpoise against Austria, the nata~ 
ral enemy of Mahometan power. It is anid that Peter 
the Great bequeathed certain cabinet traditions for 
effacing what he considered to be the humiliating fea- 
tures of the treaty of the Prath; and it is at any rate 
clear, that when the accession of tho Empress Anne in- 
troduced fresh spirit into the Russian councils, an 
opportunity was promptly found for renewing hostilities 
with the Ottomans, Indced, the cabinet of St. Petere- 
burgh appears to have now almost succeeded to the 
imperious carriage of the Porte itself, Although such 
‘waa the condition of the country, even twenty years 
later, that one of the most intelligent of French diplo- 
matists described it as liable, at any moment, to relapse 
into barbariam, and on that ground disqualified for any 
permanent alliances; yet it already assumed the airs of 
imperial supremacy, even to the length of contesting the 
ancient precedence of France. The war from 1735 to 
1789, which now ensued, proved the hinging point in 
the military fortunes of Turkey. It cannot certainly be 
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termed discreditable to the Turks, Tho Porte, notwith- 
standing that it was actively engaged in Persia with the 
formidable Nadir Shah, still succeeded in showing a 
reaolute front to Munich in the Crimea, and to the 
Count de Wallis on the Danube, and at length drove 
the Austrians to 9 precipitate peace under the walls of 
Belgrmdc. But though the honour of the Ottoman arms 
was thus fir unexpectedly maintained, and though no 
advantage was ever gained against them without 
8 desperate atrugyle, it was nevertheless demonstrated, 
by the results of the campaign, that the rising power of 
Russia had at length reached an equality with the re- 
ceding power of Turkey ; nor could it be doubtful with 
which the superiority would rest for the future. The 
point had now been reached after which, even if Tur- 
key did not retrograde, yet Russia must continue to 
advance,—nnd the distance between them inust yearly 
increase. Even the terms of the particular treaty which 
followed immediately upon the peace of Belgrade, 
showed the change of relationship between them. The 
territorial arrangements were not greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the Porte; but the haughty Ottoman con- 
descended to acknowledge an “Empress” in the Czarina; 
and ax explicit stipulation was introduced for the annul- 
ment of all previous conventions, agreements, and con- 
+ veesions, aud the recognition’of this treaty as exclusively 
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regulating the relations to subsist thereafter between 
the contracting Powers. 

After this, all, excepting the actual conquest of the 
Ottoman Empire, night be said to be virtually over. 
In fact, even the last war had been commenced with 
the avowed expectation of despuiling the Purte of some, 
at loast, of its European possessions,—so precipitate bad 
beon its docline, Turkey wns now fairly on the de- 
ecending limb of her orbit ; and it seemed easy to calcu~ 
late the speed with which che was hastening to her 
actting. True, however, to her ancient policy, if auch 
a term can be applied to a strange combination of igno- 
rance, high-mindedness, and disdain, the Porte took no 
part in the wars which embroiled its old Austrian an- 
tagonists at the demise, in 1740, of the imperial crown; 
or in the seven years’ hostilities which afterwards en- 
sued, On the contrary, it actually proffered ite disin- 
terested mediation to the belligerents, and voluntarily 
despatched to the Court of Vienna sasurances of its un- 
altered amity. The question on which peace was at 
last broken, was that of expirmg Poland. To soy that 
the Divan was mainly influenced in this movement by 
sentiments of sympathy or generosity, would be saying 
too much; but, so “blind was it to the changes which 
time had wrought in the relative strength of the parties, 
that, in 1768, it deliberately and of its own accord de- 
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clared war upon Russia. The campaigns which followed, 
speedily demonstrated the fatal fully of such a proceed- 
ing. The position of Turkey had, for ncarly half a 
century, been defensive, and its vulnerable points were 
now fully exposed. On the other hand, so steady and 
rapid had been the advance, in the last thirty years, of 
Russian power, that the germs of all its subsequdnt pre- 
tensions were already visible, with their consequences, 
in this, the first war after the peace of Belgrade. Rua- 
sian squadrons immediately scoured the Archipelago ; 
Russian missionaries excited the Greck subjects of the 
Porte to rebellion; Russian agents tampered with the 
refractory governors of Egypt. Sv settled was the con- 
fidence of Catharine IT. in the superiority of her admir- 
ably disciplined troops, that the vast hosts of the Otto~ 
mans were deliberately encountered by one cighth of 
their numbera,—and with perfect success. The Turks 
were driven out of Wallachia and Moldavia; the Danube 
was crossed; the fortresses of its southern bank in 
vested; and the Ottoman communications intercepted 
between the famous camp of Schumls and its magazines 
at Varna. 

And now, for the first time, were the apprehensions 
of Christendom generally excited, on behalf of the Turks! 
Austria, though both previously and subsequently allared 
by a proposal for sharing the anticipated spoils, dis- 
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cerned « new danger and a new policy, while England 
and France acquired new motives of interest; and even 
Prussia acknowledged her concern. What adds to the 
significance of this agitation is, that it was of no avail. 
Catharine proudly rejected all intervention ; and, at her 
‘own time, and upon her own terins, dictated the famous 
treaty of Kainardji, which carried the old frontier of 
Peter the Great to the banks of the Bug. 

‘This was the first advancement of the boundaries of 
Russia to the south: and we may convey an intelli- 
gible idea of the system commenced on this occasion, by 
merely enumerating the stages of its progress from those 
days to the present. Between the channels of the 
Dnieper and the Danube, three smaller streams fall in 
parallel directions into the waters of the Euxino—the 
Bug, the Dniester, andthe Pruth. In the time of Peter, 
the Russinn frontier had been formed by the Dnieper; 
in 1774, it was carried, as we have said, to the Bug; in 
1792, to the Dniester; in 1812, to the Pruth; and in 1829, 
the line was made to include the mouths of the Danube. 
These advances represent, of course, respectively grave 
contests and serious cost, In 1784, Catharine had so 
far ventured on tha rights of the strongest, as to annex 
the Crimea to her dominion, by the simple authority of 
an imperial uksee. But by her menecing parades in 
these regions, and by her haughty inscription—* The 
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route to Byzantium "—over one of the gates of Kherson, 
she at length exasperated the still ferocious Ottomans 
beyond the bounds of paticnce,—and war was again 
declared by the Porte. The campaigns of Potemkin 
and Suwarrow—the capture of Oczakoff—nnd the storm 
of Ismail, followed. The results we have already named, 

What we are now, however, desirous of noticing, ia 
not so much the protracted struggle between Turkish 
desperation and Russian strength, as the political pereua- 
sions which the development of there facts contributed to 
generate in Europe. We drew attention, at an early 
atage of our remath«, to the influence originally sought, 
though with great submissiveness and timidity, by 
the cmissaries uf France at the court of the Sultan, 
There was, we may hire observe, a singular convenience 
in the alliance to which the Porte had been thus inci- 
dentally led. Tho King of France was far enough 
removed to be beyond the risk of collision; the traditional 
connexion of his cabinet with the affairs of Poland, and 
its peculiar authority with the Order of St. John, gave 
him frequent opportunities of servicesble mediation, 
while his position, as the first hereditary monarch of the 
Christion world, was euch as to gratify the inordinate 
pride of the Ottoroan Sultans. In respect of arrogance, 
however, the French monarchs were soon a match for 
their Oriental allies. They demanded from the Porte the 
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title of “ Padischah,” or Emperor;* and, in the conduct 
of such of their ambassadors as Marcheville and Ferriol, 
it is difficult to trace much superiority over the un- 
civilised envoys of the Turk. But as the preponderance 
of the Ottoman power gradually decreased, this indefinite 
influence of France assumed a more positive form and 
scope, and at length, in the wars of Louis le Grand, it 
was visibly established. So ambitious a monarch could 
not overlook a power of which so much use was to be 
toade in a variety of ways. The Most Christian King 
had been forced indeed, for very decency, to despatch 
certain succours to the Emperor at the moment when 
the infidel was actually menacing Vicnna; but bis agents 
were all the while busy at Constantinople; and in the 
delay of the pacification with which at length the war and 
the century were terminated, the interested action of a 
‘Western Power in the affairs of Turkey was, for the 
first time, notoriously traceable. After this period, the 
necessities or linbilities of the Ottoman State in this 
respect, became matter of common recognition; and eo 

* The Ottoman Sovereigns, relying partly on their actual position 
and partly on the inheritance referred to in p. 25, refused to acknow- 
ledge an Imperial dignity in sny Crown but their own. Hence the 
significance of the concession extorted (see p. 63) by Anne of Russia. 
It fa not a little curious that Napoleon himself, when at the height of 
‘his power be assumed the title of Emperor, should have experienced » 
serious opposition from the same quarter. The Porte actually objected 
to this assumption as infringing the peculiar rights of the Sultan. 
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regularly during the next hundred years did all the 
great Powers of Europe, according to their successive 
ascendancies or opportunitics, claim a right of interference 
and mediation in the neyotintions and treaties of the 
Porte, that the conduct of Catharine IL, in disallowing 
such intervention between her and her enemy, was con- 
ceived to indivate an extracrdinary degree of presump- 
tion. These intcrees~ions, however, had not at that time 
been dictated or determined by any especial alarm at 
the aggrandizement of Ruesia; they originated in the 
prospect of advantage which euch State discerned 
in communicating the impress of its own interests to 
the engagements of a nation dissociated by creed, posi- 
tion, and character from the ordinary politics of Christen- 
dom. Even after Turkey ecased to be an aggressive 
Power, it still retained the capacity of effecting, on 
emergencies, very formidable diversioux, and of granting 
commercial privileges of no trifling valuc. It became in 
fact a State, which, though not precluded from the rights 
of political community, was yet so practically withdrawn 
from the ephere of ordiary combinations, as to appear 
like a ready-made instrument for all collateral purposes. 
Tts disdainfal chivalry and its passiouate capricos 
were well known; nor was there any cabinct which 
did not appreciate the services they might possi- 
bly confer. At the Pruth, the mediating Powers 
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were England and Poland; at Belgrade, the mission de~ 
volved upon France. Prussia was charocteristically 
introduced to the Divan by the admiration of the Otto- 
tan for the personal qualities uf the Great Frederic. 
The state of things disclosed by Romanzoff’s campaigns, 
transformed even Austria into an intercessor on behalf 
of the Turks; and in 1792 the cabinets of London and 
Berlin found themeclves zealously co-operating for the 
eame end. We may thus say, that for the greater part 
of the 18th century the chief Powers of Europe had heen. 
exercising a systematic intervention in tho affuira of 
Turkey; originally with no clearer motive than the 
general acquisition of political influence, but latterly with 
a distinct apprehension of the danger to be feared, if a 
Power so aggressive ne Russia were permitted to expand 
its already menacing proportions by the spoils of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In point of fact, the last ware had conclusively estab- 
lished both the gigantic strength of Russia, and the uses 
to which it would probably be applied. Catharine did 
not condescend to disguise her ambition or her hopes, 
She openly discursed the project of restoring 2 Greck 
Empire at Constantinople for the benefit of her succes- 
sors; and revived the anspicions name of Constantine 
in a prince of her royal house. Nor, although the fate 
of Poland had alarmed the statesmen of Enrope, was it 
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by any menns certain that any peremptory arbitration 
could st this time have been interposed between Russia 
and her prey. In 1791, Pitt had found himself totally 
unsupported in his proposition to equip a squadron of 
observation for the Dardanelles; the functions of France, 
the old and, nominally at least, the natural ally of the 
Porte, became entirely suspended ; and the complicity 
and spoils of Polish dismemberment furnished the North- 
ern Courts with irresistible temptations. Already, in 
fact, had the partition of Turkey been deliberately can- 
yassed, as a preferable alternative to its alworption ; and 
although subsequent events showed that the Ottomans 
were by no meuns eo defenceless as they were presumed 
to be, it may be doubted whether they would not at this 
time have been thrown wholly for support on their own 
fanatical courage. Even ten ycars earlier, France, act- 
ing alwaya as the confidential friend of Turkey, had 
intimated to the Divan, that in any future war it would 
probably be vain to look to Europe for diversion or aid; 
and the inclinations of Austria to participate rather in 
the plunder than in the prevention of the deed, were 
safficiently known. Other scenes, however, were now 
at hand. In the midst of these ambitious conspiracies, 
the French Revolution burst upon the world, and by 
absorbing all things in its vortex, relieved the Porte 
from the imminency of peril. 
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Under the pressure of such prodigious events, the 
Governments of Europe were fain to panse in their 
careers ; and the same circamstances which had exempt- 
ed the Ottoman Empire from any share in the great 
wars of the century just expiring, secured it also ina 
corresponding immunity from the revolutionary tempests 
by which a new order of things was ushered in. At 
length, after six years’ neutrality, the passione of the 
Porte were violently roused by the ambition of the Di- 
rectory. The ancient interests of France in these regions 
of the world, were characteristically eymbolised in her 
revolutionary counsels by a descent upon Egypt. The 
resulta of this famous expedition were, in many points 
of view, remarkable; and in none more than thosc im- 
mediately connected with the subject under review. 
Unable to comprehend either the Revolution or its con- 
sequences, the Porte could at least discern that its oldest 
ally was deliberately proposing to rob it of ite fairest 
province. It accordingly declared war againet France; 
and, as a natural sequel of such a determination, drew 
more and more closely to Great Britain, which, always 
favourably disposed towards Turkey, had now become 
naturally its counsellor and friend. Into the particulars 
of the engagements which followed, we need not enter, 
It will be enough to obeerve, thet by this measure the 
French Government radely snapped asunder an alliance of 
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two centuries and a half; that the protectorate thus lost, 
seemed te pass to England, and that the consequences of 
the enterprise threatencd little less than the tranafer to 
this country of the credit, influence, and privileges, which 
France, for so long a period, had enjoyed in the domi- 
nions of the Porte. 

‘The new impulse, however, thus communicated to the 
policy of the Divan, was by no means undisturbed. The 
vicissitudes of the great war soun furnished so adrvit a 
negotiator as Napoleon with opportunities of reviving or 
remodelling the alliances of the vld monarchy; and so 
well were his intrigues seconded by the impolicy of our 
own proceedings that, in 1807, the Dantanelles were 
forced by an English fleet, while the defence of Con- 
atantinople was directed by a minieter of France. Tho 
publication of the secret negotiations between Alexander 
and Napoleon, at Tilvit, for the partition of the Ottuman 
dominions, once more, and more conclusively, catranged 
the Porte from its French connexions; and at length, 
by a concerted parification between Turkey and Russia 
in 1812, the forces of the latter Power were opportuncly 
disengaged to assiet towards the issue of the Moscow 
campaign. We touch but cursorily on these events, 
since, however momentous in themselves, they but indi- 
reotly affected the question before us. What is chiefly 
to be remarked is, that Turkey, during this period, was 
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received with more universal consent, and on a more 
legitimate footing than before, into the community of 
European States, and that the part assigned to her in 
their general federative policy partook more of a regular 
character. On the other hand, although certain obli- 
gations were in this way contracted towards the Porte 
by the European States, yet its fated antagonist was 
more than proportionately strengthened by the operation 
of the same causes. So conspicuous had been the 
services of Russia in the straggle of Europe against Na- 
poleon, and ao entirely was the Continental policy of the 
Court of St. Petersburgh now identified with that of 
the other great Powers, that the attitude of the Czar 
became far more formidable than before; and results 
which we need scarcely recapitulate, proved what eub- 
stantial grounds existed for the growing apprehensions 
of the Divan. 

What ia called indeed the Eastern question, may be 
said to have become fully constituted at the end of the 
last war. The Great Treaty of Vienna, by which the 
territories and relations of Europe were defined anew, 
did not include Turkey in ita provisions. Considering 
the interests and the passions which would have been 
excited on such a point, it is not probable that any 
agreement could have been arrived at by the contracting 
parties; and there were obvious reasons presenting them- 
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selves for the omission of a State, which even yet took 
but conditional rank among European powers, and which 
had not played any principal part in the struggle just \ 
concluded. Tho future destinies, therefore, of the 
Turkich Empire, were left to be regulated by the course 
of events. On the whule, it may certainly be snid that 
the monarchies of Europe had been purified by the 
terrible ordeal through which they hed passed ; and that 
political morality has stood higher since the peace than 
before. There exists, if not a more sincere respect for 
international law, at least a better concert for maintain- 
ing it, and a more perfect conviction of the necessity for 
so doing, Onter reigns in Europe; and we may hopo 
that such deeds aa were perpetrated towards the close of 
the last century, would now be rendered almost impos- 
sible by the mere operation of opinion. 

In this reapect, therefore, the dangers of Turkey may 
have been eomewhnt diminished, but the cnse retuins its 
perils still. I¢ cannot, in short, he disguised, that the “ai- 
tuation,” to use a French expression, ia unnatural. Ina 
community of States, differing merely in the extent of their 
territorial resources or military power, and where the 
strength of each ia nearly proportioned to its magnitude, 
there is no great difficulty in assuring the safety and in- 
dependence of each by the common understanding of all. 
As long as respect for public law prevails, no State incurs 
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any peculiar danger from its mere relative inferiority; it 
is the express object, indced, of international law to insure 
the small against the great. In thie eense the Kingdom of 
Holland is as secure as the Kingdom of Prussia. But 
these conditions are materially affected when the preten- 
sions of a government are hugely disproportioned to ite 
actual power, and when its own capacity for political 
life is becoming visibly extinct. A State may be pro- 
tected against violence, but not against decomposition ; 
and though it is possible to support a Grand Duchy, it 
ia hard to find props for an Empire. The Turkish do- 
ininiyna are so enormous, they comprise so vast an 
aggregate of pretensions, and are at the same time so 
completely disorganixed, that it is almost impracticable 
to preserve them; and in guarantecing the “ integrity” 
of the Ottoman Empire, we acem to be opposing thoee 
Jaws of nature which regulate the existence of States aa 
wellasmen. The monarchy of the Ottomans representa 
nothing less than the Eastern Empire of the Romans, 
occupied by aliens in race and religion, who have long 
lost their original title to possession, that of strength 
alone. In “protecting” it, we assume nothing Jess than - 
the patronage of 2 government claiming to exercise a 
controlling authority in three quarters of the globe. 
Anelement, too, of signal importance in thequestionhas 
now appeared. Although the spirit of the age may be 
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opposed to any crusading assaults upon the Turks on the 
ecore of their mizbelief, it is impossible to disregard the 
fact, that these unbelievers hold millions of Christian aub- 
jects in a state resembling evrvitude. In European 
Turkey there are about 12,000,000 Christians to 
8,000,000 Mussulmans. The proportions are exactly 
reversed in Asintic Turkey, where there are aupposed to 
be 12,000,000 Musaulmans to 3,000,000 Christians; but 
these figures ehow, upon the whole, that half the popula- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire partakes the faith of 
Christendom. Such faets could not be overlooked, and 
an interest has been cluimed, whether sincerely or other 
wise, yet with great plausibility by the Christian Powers 
of Europe, in the Christian subjects of the Porte. As 
there happens alvv, unfortunately, to be more than one 
description of Christianity, there has arisen more than 
one species of protectorate. The original echismn of the 
Church producing the Greek and Latin communions, has 
been already mentioned, as well oa the hostilities which 
this antagonism engendered. The two rival Churches 
are now represented by two rival Powers, Russia 
claims to protect the Christians of the Greek Church, as 
being herself the chief member of that communion. Tho 
(defence of the Latin or Roman Catholic Christians in 
‘Turkey, has long been supposed to devolve upon France, 
having been assumed by thet State at the time when its 
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relations with the Porte were peculiarly amicable, and 
never relinquished since. The Greck Congregations are 
of course far more numerous than the Latin; but the 
latter retain some establishments of considerable im- 
portance, and have always energetically asserted their 
rights of precedence in those Places which all Christians 
combine to call Holy. The Church of the Nativity and 
the Holy Sepulchre are objocts of something more than 
vencration to therivalcommunions. Each desiresto possess 
& superior right of custody or access, and each therefore, 
88 opportunity offers, addresses its claim, through its own 
protector, to the territorial lords. It is evident how easily 
gach protectorates may be made the instruments of 
political ambition; and France and Russia bave been 
thus furnished with standing pretexts for interfering in 
the affaira of the Porte. 

The “Eastern question,” therefore, simply stated, 
inquires what ia to be done with the East? It is scarcely 
in the nature of things, that a political fabric like that 
of the unwieldy and ruinous Ottoman Empire, should be 
Tong eustained. The existence of Turkey, as a Euro- 
pean State, scems to have reached its term, and to be 
protracted only by an artificial and temporary suspense, 
resulting from the misgivings, apprehensions, and jea- 
Tousies of Europe at large. But if these arrangements 
cannot endure, what is to be the end? 
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One obvious hypothesis, is that of the absorption 
of the Turkish in the Russian Empire, by the law of 
conquest only, and in pursuance of what would be a 
natural order of things, excepting for the prescriptions 
of the public law of Europe, and the conditions of a be- 
lance of power. Russia stands in alinvet the same rela- 
tions to the Ottoman Empire, as the Ottoman held 
towards the Greek Empire. She possesses the power, 
at any moment, of ejecting the ‘!urks from Constanti- 
nople, and restoring the church of St. Sophia to the 
worship of Christ, She represents the vigour of politi- 
cal adolescence in opposition to the decrepitude of puliti- 
cal senility. Her frontiers are conterminous in part with 
those of Turkey, and she makes no secret of what she 
considers her natural destiny. But to this scheme of 
annexation there are objections at least ae serious as 
existed in the time of Catharine IL The power of 
Russia is even greater now than it was then; and if 
there is a single point on which the governments of 
Europe are of onc accord, it is the impossibility of con- 
niving at such prodigious aggrandizement. Russia 
could not absorb and incorporate, in her own dominions, 
the territories of a second empire, without acquiring a 
position manifestly alarming to the whole community of 
States. This alternative, therefore, cannot be admitted, 

‘The next is that of a concerted partition. Ifthe Otto~ 


man Empire can no longer be maintained, and if the ac~ 
cession of ita dominions to those of any one State involves 
the formidable contingency of a disturbance in the 
European system, it is obvious to argue that they had 
better be divided, and that re-distribution of these 
territories should take place in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan. This alternative has probably never becn 
taken into serious consideration by any competent con- 
gress of Powers; for it would be odious in character, ex- 
cept under a grenter pressure of political exigencies than 
has yet ocenrred. It was mentioned, however, as we 
have anid, at the close of the Inst century, when the 
experiment had been tried, with what was deemed suc- 
cess, on the kingdom of Poland; and it was naturally 
revived among the numberless echcmes of Napoleon, 
Since those times, however, it has figured rather as an 
“eventuality” than a project in the views of diploma- 
tists, being regarded with especial, if not with exclusive 
reference to a Russian alliance. In any propositions for po- 
Htical connexion with Russia, this contingency bas gene- 
rally been alluded to, and French statesmen, in particular, 
have repeatedly framed the bases of a compact between 
France and Russia, upon the terms of an Eastern pare 
tition. Against these views, if the emergency should 
ever become sufficiently desperate, and if the interests 
of all the chief Powers were duly consulted, it might 
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be found hard to contend; but the principle and the 
proceeding would alike be dangerous. Pretexts of great 
speciousness were not wanting for that high political 
crime—the partition of Poland,—and it is obviously 
perilous to invest strong States with tho privilege of 
deciding how soon it may be advisuble to dismember and 
appropriate the posscssions of a weak one. Nor can this 
question be at all affected by the religion of the State 
condemned. The Turks are misbelievers; but if we 
have taken no exception to their misbelief fur three 
hundred years, we cannot be justified in commencing 
now. 

A third view of the case is founded on the possibility 
of reverting to arrangements of earlier date in these 
parts of the world, and restoring the independence of 
some of those minor States, which were compressed by 
conquest into the single Empire of the Ottomans. There 
were anciently several emall Christian kingdoms on the 
Danube, such as Servin and Bosnia, while Bulgaria 
once formed a monarchy of some consideration. The 
same may be said of other districts of European Turkey ; 
and a kingdom of Greece has been actually constituted 
within very recent days. If some of the outlying pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman monarchy couli be thus dispo«ed 
of, it is conceived that Constantinople might retarn again 
to the possession of the Greek race—a race both nume- 
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Tous and energetic, and which of late years has made 
considerable advances in political and commercial enter- 
prise. The advantages of such a scheme as this are 
obvious. It would be both less invidious and less ha- 
zardous than any other. As regards the Turks, it might 
be made to wear almost = semblance of retributive jus- 
tice, since it isimpossible to maintain that these Moslems 
oan possess any indefcasible right to rule over Christian 
subjects in Christian territories; and if any province 
should evince a capacity for independence, it might, with- 
out much violence to political principle, be assisted and 
confirmed in the recovery of its freedom, As regards 
the great Powers of Europe, this echeme would obviate 
the dangers and difficulties of a partition, ‘and would 
terminate the Eastern question, by leaving no empire to 
be disposed of. On the other bazd, it is doubtfal whe- 
ther the materials for such # process really exist; and if 
the new States of Christian Turkey, like the young re- 
publics of South America, should prove incapable of 
velf-government, the problem of the East, with all ita com- 
plications, might recur afresh. What is needed is, that the 
dominions now subjected to a semi-civilised and declining 
Power, should pasa under some rule so stable as to make 
the dismemberment of the Empire no longer a subject of 
ambitious speculation. This would be accomplished either 
by the revival of Ottoman energy, if such an event were 
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possible, or by the substitution of Greeks for Ottomans, 
if the Greek element of the population should evince any 
capacity for self-support. Failing the latter chance, how- 
ever, there would still remain a cluster of impotent, and 
perhaps troublesome, States on the frontiers of the Rus- 
sian Empire ; nor must it be forgutten, in the considera- 
tion of this alternative, that it could never satisfy the 
views entertained at St. Petersburgh, and that all the 
known eubtleties of that Court would probably be exer- 
cised, both to prejudice the experiment, and profit by ita 
failure, 

These remarks will convey some iden of the complica- 
tions of the Great Eastern question. The enormous 
territories of Turkey, in extent, variety, and richnoss 
truly imperial, are at present under e government of 
euch a character that its duration can hardly be presumed. 
On the borders of this crumbling monarchy lies an Em- 
pire of prodigious strength and vast military resources, 
bent upon conquest, and possessed for generations with 
the conviction that its conquests will take this direction. 
Such a consummation it is the interest of Europeto 
avert; butall expedients for the purpose appearso difficult, 
that the crisis, by general consent, is staved off as long 
as possible, and the queetion, instead of being solved, is 
postponed by a resolution, to “maintain the Ottoman 
Empire ;” or, in other words, to keep things as they are. 
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In the interval, one conclusion has generally approved 
iteelf, and that is, that the affairs of Turkey, whenever 
they require extrinsic intervention, should be regulated by 
concert of the Great Powersincommon. Three of these 
Powers are largely and directly interested ;—Ruasia by its 
expectations, Austria by its contiguity, and England by 
the route to India, which theee territories include. The 
pretensions of France to an interest in the Eastern ques- 
tion are of very ancient standing, and would undoubtedly 
be strongly supported; while Prussia, though less directly 
involved, participates the joint concern of all in the pre- 
servation of a political equilibrium. Partly, therefore, 
by engagement, and partly by consent, the disturbances 
inevitably occurring in the relations of this ruinous 
Empire, are settled from time to time by the concurrence 
of the Great Powers; and to such a point indeed has 
particular action been interdicted, that conditions have 
been fixed on which alone armed vessels of Foreign 
States may enter the Dardanelles. 

The course of events, since the conclusion of the last 
war, will conveviently illustrate the foregoing obser- 
vations. ‘The Ottoman Empire has been exposed to 
the natural incidents of political decay in the rebellion 
of the provinces composing its dominions. 
Tn 1821, Greece rose in insurrection against ita Turkish 
lords. This proceeding was at first regarded as cul- 
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pable by the sovereigns who met the next year in 
Congress at Verona; but as the resistance was stub- 
bornly maintained, and as the barbaritics of the war 
became horrible, the Great Powers at last resulved to 
terminates the struggle by pronuuncing for the emanci- 
pation of the Grecks. This decision was in a great 
measure due to the influence of Mr. Camniny's liberal- 
ism; bat it was quickened by the conviction that 
Russia was preparing to take the work of liberation on 
herself, Accordingly, in 1827, a treuty was signed 
between Great Britain, Russia, and France, providing 
for the independence of Circeee ; the battle of Navarino 
gave effect to the arrangement, and this portion of the 
Turkish Empire became detatched from the Ottoman 
dominions. 

In 1832, an insurrection of 2 different kind occurred. 
The Pacha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, rose in arms aguinst 
hia master; the armies of the Sultan were defeated by 
Mchemet’s son, Ibrahim Pacha; and it appeared as if 
Egypt and Syrin would be severed from the dominions 
of the Porte. Here, however, the Cireat Powers again 
interfered, but not im concert, and not in behalf of the 
insurgents. Russia despatched a powerful auxiliary 
force to the Bosphorus, at which France took mich 
vlarm that she eagerly interpozed her mediation 
Letween the Porte and its rebellious vassal, and suc- 


ceeded at last in prevailing upon brahim to retire. 
But this success was not obtained excepting on such 
terms as foreboded s renewal of the war; for what 
Ibrnhim had obtained in trust he desired to secure in 
perpetuity, and what the Sultan had thus conceded he 
‘was anxious to revoke. Accordingly, in 1839, the 
conteat between the Porte and its Egyptian vassal 
was renewed, and agnin the intervention of the Great 
Powers secured “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 

In all these transactions, however, the gradual advances 
of Ruseia were clearly visible. It has been said that she 
‘was proposing, even withont the concurrence of Europe, 
to emancipate the Greeks from the-Turkish yoke; and 
her procecdinys in the affair of liberation were followed 
by a war with the Turks, which was terminated only in 
the autumn of 1829. This war evinced, even more con- 
clusively than before, the impotence of the Porte against 
ita colossal antngonist. Heretofore the Russian armies 
hat been checked either at the Danube or at the Bal- 
kan ; but on this occasion the Balkan was passed, and the 
treaty of peace took its name from the city of Adrianople, 
where the instrument was signed. By these arrangements 
Russia gained a considerable extent of coast, and the 
Delta formed by the months of the Danube. She con- 
firmed also, and increased her influence in what are 
termed the Danubian Principalities. These two pro- 
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vinces of Wallachia and Mollavis compused all that 
remained of the Ottoman conquests beyond the Danube. 
They were originally, a3 waa before remarked, brought 
into aubjection by Sulsman the Great, who, withont 
actually deposing their native princes, compelled them 
to become tributary to the Porte. Their territories, as 
lying contiguous to the Russian frontier, as leading 
directly to the Danube, and as forming, in chort, the next 
morsel to be devoured, have always been regarded 
with peculiar solicitade by the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
The treaty of Jassy, which conclwled, in 1792, the ean- 
guinary campaigns of Suwarrow, insested Russia with » 
apecies of practical protectorate in these parts, inasmuch 
as it was stipulated that the //uapodurs, or governors of 
Wallachia ond Moldavia, should neither be appointed 
nor displaced without the consent of the Russian govern- 
ment. This protectorate was ro far extended by the 
trenty of Adrianople, that it would be difficult to define 
the connection still suffered to cxint between these pro- 
vinees ond the Turkish Government: their position 
being that of quavi-inlependence under the guarantee of 
Russia. If they are not yet Russian provinces, they 
can hardly be called Turkish; for the Ottoman Govern- 
ment is debarred from occupying them by a military foree, 
and Turks are forbidden to settle in them, in order that 
the population, being more exclusively Christian, may 
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be more entirely under the influence of Russia. They 
have been detached, in fact, from one empire without 
being formally annexed to the other. In 1833, aguin, 
though the mancuvres of Russia were partially frustrated 
by the energies of French diplomacy, the Russians suc- 
eceded in obtaining from the Porte, by the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, a favourable recognition of their pre- 
sumptive claims. 

Such then is the position of the Ottoman Empire. 
Prostrate, to all appearance, at the feet of its vigilant 
and redoubtable foe, it is maintained, in a precarious 
security, by the jealousies rather than the sympathies 
of eurrounding nations: For, although on more than one 
occasion, it lins exhibited an unlooked-for vitality in the 
hour of peril, yet the experience of recent years forbids 
all further reliauce on such resources. The Danube and 
the Balkan are no longer barriers. Adrionople has been 
already once reached; and from that city to Consten- 
tinople there intervenes but a step. 

Historians have frequently indulged in speculations 
upon tho causes of this decline. But the question lies, 
we think, within very uarrow limits. The Ottoman 
Empire was never based upon any principle but that of 
force, and its force has failed. It never introduced any 
cohesion into its provinces, and they now fly asunder. 
As respects its relations with Russia it is not merely 
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the decay of one of the antagenista, but the growth of 
the other, which has so disturbed the balunce between 
them, The armies which were overthrown by the Ba- 
jazets and the Amuraths bore no comparixon to thore 
encountered by Mahmood; nor is it probable that the 
Great Solyman, in the height of his power, could have 
ever made head against such a forve ag that now wiclded 
py the reigning Czar. Turkey, in short, has at most been 
stationary, while Rassia bax prodigiously advanced. 
This is one of the cousequences due mainly to the 
character of the national religion; though it would be 
incorrect to attribute to this most important influence 
resulta exclusively prejudicial. It ix true that funaticiara 
has produced eocial insecurity as welt as political stag- 
nation, and that the false prophets of Ottonian history 
have been more numerous and successful than the pro~ 
tenders or usurpers of any other history whatever. ut, 
on the other hand, the sanctity which the theocrutic 
Principle communicated to the reigning House has proved. 
its inviolable safeguard in the crisis of revolution; and 
the reversion of the holy Kalifnte which Selim I. secured 
from the last phantom representative of the Abbasides, 
conveyed no insignificant authority to the Commander 
of the Faithful. In virtue of this title, the supremacy 
of the Sublime Porte was recognized by all the orthodox 
Muesulman world; so that an appeal bascd upon the 


obligations involved in it was actually, in 1799, trans- 
mitted to Constantinople from Seringapatam. Tippoo 
Sahib demanded the aid of the Sultan, as the head and 
guardian of the Mussulman community, against the 
forces of the British general. 

It is a remarkable feature in the history of the Ot- 
toman and Russian Empires, that the destinies of both 
should be matter of long~lescended tradition and com- 
mon acceptance in the minds of the people. Though 
the establishment of the Turks in Europe is now of 
such respectable antiquity that its fourth, and perhape 
fated centenary draws nigh,* and though their righta of 
dominion have acquired a title beyond that of mere 
prescription, yet the nation itself, as has been observed 
by an historian not often distinguished by such felicitous 
brevity of expression, is still only “encamped” on its con- 
quests. They have never comported themselves, either 
politically or socially, as if they anticipated in Europe 
any continuing home. Ottoman legends relate how a 
belief arose, even in the very hour of conquest, that the 
banner of the Cross would again be some day carried 
to the brink of the Straits; and it is said that this mis- 

© ‘This was written in 1849. The cantenary in question wes the 
20th of May, 1853. Au old prophecy foretold that the Turks should 
reign in Constantinople 400 years, but no more; and it is certainly 


carious that, on the very day above mentioned, s Tamour was current 
in the European capitals, that the Russians had entered the cizy. 
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giving is tracenble in the sclection of the Asiatic shore 
for the final resting-place of true believers, It is certain, 
too, that from the first definite apparition of the Russian 
Empire, they instinctively reengnised the antagonists 
of Fate. Europe had hardly learned the titles of the 
Czar, when the gaze of the Porte was uncasily directed 
to the new metropolis on the Neva; throughout the 
whole century, notwithstanding its choquered incidents, 
the impression was never weakened; and to this day 
the inhabitants of Constantinople point out the particular 
gate by which the Muscosite truops are to enter tho 
City of Promise. Nor are the traditions less vivid on 
the other side. Although the vi-ible ambition of the 
Lperial Court may have been generated by the crea 
tions of Peter and the cunqueets of Catharine, yot the 
impressions popularly current flow from an earlier and a 
less corrupted source. The ancient relations of Russia 
with the capital of the Casars, the carly hostilities, the 
subsequent alliances, and the presumed inheritance of 
Ivan, are all matter of national legend; and combine, 
\.ith the appeal to religion and the incitements of pride, 
to make the recovery of Constantinople from the Ot- 
toman appear an obligatory as well as a predestined 
work. The spirit in which the Russian legions would 
march to the Bosphorus would probably differ little 
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from that in which Grensda was invested by the levies 
of Castile. 

Yet, with all these palliatives of conquest, and all this 
semblance of warrant, it is almost certain, that the 
acntiments which the occnpation of Constantinople by 
Russia might awaken in the cabinets of Europe, would 
be secondeil by the opinion of every people between the 
Vistala and the Atlantic, Though the Turks, even in 
the fourth century of their European existence, still sit 
like barbarous conquerors on the lands they won, though 
they retain in servitude and degradation millions of 
Christian subjects, though they perpetuate the hopeless 
desolation of vast provinces, and though these provincea 
are the very fairest regions of the known world and the 
most famous scenes of ancient atory;—yet for all this, 
in the event of an invasion, they would command the 
sympathy of thousands to whom the “balance of 
power” would be « strange and unintelligible propo- 
sition. For the conclusions of statesmen there would 
xo doubt be safficient warrant in the obvious danger to 
public peace and freedom from the aggrandisement, by 
sach vast acquiritions, of a Power already so menacing 
as Russia; but the main source of these sentiments 
oust probably be sought in that popular instinct 
which naturally inclines to the weaker cide, and with 
& stronger and more decided bias as the violence at- 
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tempted is more gratuitous and cruel. The considera- 
tions which now tend to the disparagement of the Turks, 
are feeble and inoperative, compared with those which 
are acting in their favour. They are semi-barbarians, 
und they are misbelievers: they have not improved, by 
the policy or enlightenment of their rule, the title which 
they originally derived from conquest: but they are as 
they were made, They retain their native impress of 
character, and they have repeatedly shamed States of 
more lofty pretensions, by their magnonimity, their 
generosity, their unewerving adherence to their plighted 
faith and presumptive duties, and by that disdainful 
grandeur of soul which refuses to avail iteclf of another's 
error, and renders to misfortune a homage which had 
never been extorted by power. Very recent evente 
have shown* that the communication of Furopean formu 
to Ottoman institutions, however it may have affected 
the vigour and elasticity of the national atrengta, has, 
at least, not impaired the national virtues; nor uns there, 
probably, been any period since the war, at which the 
encroachments of en overgrown Power upon its defence- 
Jeaa neighbour would excite more general indignation or 
induce more serious results. These are things within 

‘This wns in allusion to the asylum grven by the Turkish govern- 


ment to the Hungarisn refugees, in deSance of the menaces of Austria, 
and Rumia, : 
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the daily observation of all; what we have previously 
deduced from the less obvious facts of history, may 
elucidate the character of the long-pending crisis, and 
facilitate the comprehension of the great problem which 
must be one day solved. 
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RUSSIA, 


Russa, the most extensive, and one of the most powerfal em- 
pires, either of ancient or modern times. It comprises the whole 
northern portion of the eastern hemisphere, from the frontiers of 
Posen and the Gulph of Bothnia on tho W., to the Pacific Ocean 
and Bebring’s Straits on the E., or from the 18th to the 190th 
ang of lends Eales 8 dieence, on tee OE Gags of et, of 
nearly 6,000 m. Be aren Se Soe ee Aged 
atill very great, stretching from the 88th to the 70th, and in 
parts to the 78th deg. of N. lat., exhibiting an average iresdth of 
about 1,500 m. ‘Aud, exclusive of this’ Russia clsizns a very 
large tract in the N.W. part of America; and is mistress of Nova 
Zembia, and some other large islands in the Arctic Ocean, of tho 
Aleutian Islands off Kamtchatekas, and of the Aland Teles, &o. in 
the Baltic. Her superficial extent has not been determined with 
any thing like scouracy. It was estimated by Hassel at 372,985 
geog. eq. m., viz, Russia in Europe, including Finland, 72,869 
eq- m3 Russia in Asia, 276,767 do. ; and Russia in America, 24,000 
do,: and Schuitzler, in his Statistique Générale, has lopted this 
estimate. The latest, however, and probably the most accurate 
estimate of the extent of this vast empire is thet given by M. 
Keappen, of the Academy of Sciences of Petersburg, in the em- 
loyment of government. According to this gentleman, the area 
of ita different great divisions ia as follows: — 
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VB, This catimate, with the pop., is subsequently given more in detail. 


The reader may, perhaps, acquire a better idea of the vast 
extent of the Russian empire, when he is told that it includes 
nearly one-seventh part of the terrestrial part of the globe, and 
abont one twenty-seventh part of its‘entire surface, But by far 
the greater portion of this prodigious superficies is almost unin- 
babited, and seems to be destined to perpetual atorility; a con- 
sequence partly of the extreme rigour of the climate in the 
provinces contiguous to the Arctic Ocean, and partly of almost all 
the great rivera by which they are traversed having their em- 
bouchure in that ocean, and being, therefore, inaccessible either 
for the whole or the greater part of the year. 

Face of the Country. Mountains. — Russia is, in general, level, 
and comprises some of the most extensive plains in the world. 
‘That part of the empire which is in the eastern hemisphere 
is natarally parcelled into the two smo. procs, Civistons' of Haropesa 
and Asiatio Ruseia, by the .e Oural Mountaina, which stretch in a 
N-N. E direction from tho Cespisn Sea to the Arctic Occans 
forming, through the greater part of their course, the boundary 
between Europe and Asia. The highest pointa in this chain have 
an elevation of about 6,500 ft. above the level of the Caspian. In 
ail the vast country, extending on the W. side of this central 
chain to the confines of Poland and Moldavia, there is hardly a 
single hill. The Valdai hills, or elevated grounds, between Nov- 
gorod and Twer, where the Wolga, the Don, and the Dniepr have 
their sources, are nowhere more than about 1,200 ft. above the 
level of the ses, the country exhibiting a waving surface, and 
without any considerable elevations. There is nothing, in fact, 
save the forests, to break or interrupt the course of the wind, in 
all the immense space interposed between the Oural and the Car- 
pathian mountains, The only great chain of mountains in western 
Russia is that of Caucasus, between the Euxine and Caspian Seas, 
and this is almost at the southern extremity of the empire, Si- 
beris, or Asintic Russia, consists principally of » vast plain, slightly 
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inclining to the N. Towards the §. snd E., however, it is in 
parts mountainous, being separated from Mongolia and Manchoorin 
by high and littl explored ridges, in which the gréat rivers that 
flow through it to the Arctic Ocean have their sonrces, 

‘The most distinguishing feature in the appearance of Russia is 
hher vast forests, ‘Tegoborski, who estimates the surface of Euro- 
pean Russia at about 500 millions of deciatines, supposes that 
180 millions are occupied by forests. They are so very prevalent 
in the governments of Novgorod and Twor, between Petersburg 
and Moscow, that it has been ssid @ squirrel might travel from 
the one city to the other without ever touching the ground. The 
forest of Volkonaki, at the source of the Wolga, is the most ex- 
tensive in Europe. In the government of Perm, on both sides 
the Oural mountains, containing 18 millions of deciatines, no 
fewer than 17 millions are covered by forests! The forests of 
Asiatic Russia are, also, of vast extent. In some districts, how- 
ever, the surface is quite free from wood. This is particularly 
the case in the vast steppes or plains in the governments of 
Astrakhan and Omsk, which in many parts, indeed, are a mere 
sandy desert. 

Rivers and Lakes.— The rivers of Russia are usually divided 
into five groups or systems, corresponding to the seas in which 
they have their embouchure, vir, the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, the @aspian, and the Pacific Ocean. The first 
division is by far the largest. It comprises, in Europe, the Dwina, 
‘Mezen, and Petchora; while in Asis, it includes, among a host of 
others, the Obi, Jenisei, and Lena, three of the largest rivers of 
Asia, Ail these rivers run from S. to N.; and the last three have 
2 course of from 2,000 to 2,500 m. The rivers which fall into the 
Baltic, though of far greater importance in an economical point 
of view, are of very inferior magnitude. The principal are the 
‘Neva, which has Petersburg at its mouth, the Duna, and the 
‘Niemen. The rivers which fall into the Black Sea equal those 
falling into the Baltic in commercial importance, and far exceed 
them in length of course and volume of water. Among others 
are the Dniestr, Dniepr, Bug, Don, and Kuban. The basin of 
the Caspisn has, however, to boast of the largest and most im- 
portant of the rivers of Rusaia, the Wolge. This great river bas 
its sources in the government of Twer, about 180m. S. by E. 
from Petersburg; including sinuosities, its course is about 
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1000 leagues, while that of the Danube is only ‘about 450! 
Is is of wast consequence to the internal navigation of the 
empire, The Caspian Sea, also, receives the Oural and the 
Embs. 

Owing to tho flatness of the country through which they flow, 
and the vast length of their course, the rivers of Russia are but 
Kittle interrupted by cataracts, flow with a tranquil stream, and 
afford great facilities to internal navigation. The severity of the 
climate no doubt prevents, during a considerable portion of the 
year, all intercourse by water; and, ax already stated, renders the 
rivera falling into the Arctic Occan of comparatively little value. 
Luckily, however, the frost, which interrupts navigation, affords 
the greatest facilities to land travelling. (See post.) 

The lakes, a4 well as the rivers, of Russia are upon a gigantic 
scale. Tho lake of Baikal, in the government of Irkutsk, in 
Asiatic Russis, is one of the most extensive in tho world. In 
European Russia, the lakes of Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, Dmen, and 
Bicto Ozero, are also of great extent, particularly the first. The 
duchy of Finland is almost everywhere interspersed with lakes, 
and they are very abundant in other provinces, particularly in 
Olonctz. 

Soil and Climate. — These, it is obvious, must differ execed- 
ingly in #o vart a country. Some provinces mostly consist of 
sandy barren plainy, or vast morasses, Bt tho most valuable 
portion of the cmpirc, or that included between the Baltic, the 
Gulf of Finland, end the Wolga, on the N. and E.; the Black 
Scs on the S.; and Austria, Puland, Prussia, &c.,on the W.; haa, 
apeaking gencrally, a sott black mould, of great depth, mostly on 
a candy bottom, casily wrought, and very fertile. In somo places 
it inclines to sand or gravel; in many, from the want of drainage, 
it is peaty or boggy: in Livonia, and parts of Lithuania, it is 
clayey, but it nowhere inclines to chalk, The following state- 
ments by Pleschéyéf, whose accuracy is well known, contain all 
the information with respect to the soil and productiveness of the 
country that ecems to be required in @ work of this description. 
@ Russia,” eays he, “is divided into two great parts by the Oural 
mountains, which form an uninterrupted barrier through its 
wholo breadth, and separate Siberia or Asiatic from European 
Russia, 

‘That part of Russia which Les on this side of the Oural 
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mountains, presents an immense plain declining westward by an 
easy descent, From its vast extent, this plain has a great variety 
of climates, soils, and products. Its northern part, which sensibly 
declines towards the White and Frozen Scas, is covered with 
forests, marshy, and but litile St for cultivation. The other, and 
more southerly portion of this vast plain, includca the whole 
district along the Wolga, ax far as the steppes or deserta between 
the Caspian and the sca of Azov, and constitutes the finest part of 
Rossia; generally it has a fertile soil, the arahle and meadow land 
preponderating over the woods and marshes, 

“ That part of the country which extends towarda Vorongje, 
Tambof, Penza, and Simbirsk, a3 far an the descria, is mut re- 
markable for the superior quality of every kind of frait and other 
produce. It has everywhere an exccilent soil, consisting of black 
earth, strongly impregnated with saltpetrr, But the tract which 
commences between the vea of Axov and the Caspian, and ex- 
tends near tho shores of the latter, anid between the Wolga and 
Oural, as far as the Ewha, is little better than a desert, being 
Jevel, dry, high, barren, and full of sult lakes. 

“The country lying on the other side of the Oural mountains, 
known by the name of Siberia, ix gencrally a flut tract of vant 
extent, declining imperceptibly towards the Frozen Occan, and 
rising thence by cqually insperevptible degrees, towards ite 
southern border, where at lust it ia lost in the immense mountain 
ranges which separate the Russian und Chinero empires, It in 
unnecessary to nutic in detail the diffrent great divixions of this 
vast territury. In gencral it nay be stated, that the more southerly 
portion of Siberia, or that between the $, fronticr of the empire 
and the 57th or 60th deg. of lat., aa far E. a the river Lena, has, 
for the moet part, « fertile voil; and that, notwithstanding the 
severity of the climate, it produces most kinds of grain. But 
owing to the increase of eald and the nature of tho soil, the more 
northerly portion of the region now noticed, or that extending 
from the 57th or 60th deg. of lat. tothe Frozen Ocean, and the 
whole country E. of the Lena, from the frontier of Manchooria 
northwards, is wholly, or almost wholly, unfit either fur cultiva- 
tion, or for the grazing of cattle. In the E. a portion of this vast 
tract is mountainous, but it mostly consists of immense levels, 
fall of swamps and bogs, covered with moes, which would be 
totally impassable, were it not that the ice, which never thaws 
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deeper than a few inches, gives a firm under footing.” (Eng. 
Trans. p. &) 

‘Notwithstanding the heats that usually prevail during summer, 
especially in the southern provinces, eold, speaking generally, 
predominates very decidedly in Russia. With the exception, 
indeed, of the Crimea and the transcaucasian provinces, no pert 
of Russia can be said to be generally hot; and even in them the 
frost in winter is often very severe. The climate of Russia is, 
in fact, proverbial for its severity ; and this increnses, not only 
#8 we advance tuwards tho N. but also as we ailvance towards 
tho E.; the cold being decidedly greater in Siberis than in the 
same latitudes in European Russia, « difference which is also 
sufficiently perceptible in the provinecs on the E. and W. sides of 
tho latter. Thi-, no doubt, is owing various causcs; but prin- 
eipally, perhaps, to the greater cultivation of the western pro- 
vineca and their proximity to the Baltic; and to the vast extent 
of fror_n ava and land traversed by the winds from the N.E. Be- 
yond thy 65th degree of lat. the ground is covered with snow and 
ice for about nino months in ihe ycar; and during the other 
throe months ice is always found at u little distance below the sur- 
face. Corn crops cannot be depended upon in European Russia 
beyond the 62d degree of Int.; and the great agricaltural pro- 
vinees lie to the 8, of the 58th deg. The fraits of temperate cli- 
mates are ecldom met with beyond the 52d deg. At Petersburg, 
in lat. 59° 56’, the mean maximum of cold is about 24°, and the 
mean maximum of heat 23° Ieaumur. Tho Neva ia commonly 
frozen over before the end of November, and the ice never breaks 
up before the end of March. At an average of ten years it is cal- 
culated that there are annually at Petersburg 97 bright days, 104 
rain, 72 mow, and 93 unsettled. At Moscow, in lat. 65° 453° 
the cold is more severe than‘at Stockholm in lat. 59° 20}. At 
Astrakhan, in lat. 46° 21‘, nearly the same as that of Lyons, the 
Wolge ie sometimes frozen over #0 a8 to bear loaded waggons. 
The sea of Azov is usually frozen over fram November to the 
beginning of April. In Siberia, as already stated, the cold is 
much moro severe than in the provinces to the W. of the Oural 
tmeountains. The breaking up of the ice on the Lens does not take 
plseo before the beginning of May. 

But this severe cold is not unhealthy, snd is much leas inconve- 
nient than might be supposed. While the frost lasts, the air is 
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pare and bracing, and its severity is guarded against by warm 
clothing, and by having the houses properly constructed and 
heated. At Petersburg and Moscow the winter is, in fact, the 
finest season. The inhabitants seem to revive at its approach. 
Sledge-roads over the snow render travelling commodious and 
agreeable; and s winter journey ins moderate frost by moon- 
Tight is a high enjoyment. The Russian peseante care only for 
warm covering for their legs and feet. At Potersburg, in » frost 
of 25° Reaumur, it is common to sce women standing for hours 
together washing their linen through holes dug in the ico over 
the Neva. 

Spring can hardly be said to have any place in the Russian 
calendar. The transition from frost to fine weather is usually 
very rapid. In a bricf period after the enow and icc have 
disappeared, the fields and treca are clothe in the livery of 
summer, and vegetation make» an extraordinary progres, At 
Petersburg the summer ix ax mild and agreeable as in the &, 
of France; but there and in all the N. provinces it is very 
variable. As we advance towarnl+ the S. it becomes steadivr, 
and the heats increase. At Astrakban, the mercury in the ther- 
Mometer pometimes rivcs to 1033° Fab.; and in the transcau- 
easian proviners it rises still higher. ‘The autumn, or the period 
of transition frum summer to winter, is the most unpleasant season 
in Ruasia. The sky is generally cloudy, and rains and stormsare 
very prevalent. The Crimes from its high K. lat, and its being 
embosomed in the Euxine, has the most agrecshlo climate in the 
empire. 

Disisions, Population, §c.—-The divisions uf tho Russian 
empire have differed materially at different periods. Peter tho 
Great made some important changes in the distribution that had 
existed previously to his epoch. The whole, however, wax re- 
modelled and placed on a new footing by Catherine IL in 1775. 
She divided the entire empire into threo great regions; thore of 
the North, Middle, and South. Each of these regions waa sub- 
divided into governments, of which there were at first 42, and at 
the end of her reign 50. Paul made some ill-advised changes on 
this distribution, which were ret aside on the accession of Alex- 
ander. The existing divisions were mostly fixed by the latter in 
1822, nearly on the basia laid down by Catherine. Tho empire, 
exclusive of the kingdom of Poland, is divided into governments, 
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exclusive of certain territorica called provinces, or oblasts, not 
formed into governments. Some of these divisions, particularly 
those in Asiatic Russia, are of vast extent; but neither their 
boundaries nor their population are well ascertained. But, as 
the best that can be bad, we subjoin Koeppon’s table of the area 
and population of the different provinces included in the empire. 


‘Names, Area, and Popalation of the different Great Divixions and Govere- 
‘ments included in the Rumian Empire in 1846 :— 


‘Governrsents. [Area re Geog] Fop im 
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Animal and Vegetable Products,— The animals of Russia 
include those commonly mct with in the arctic circle, and in 
temperate climates, as well as some of those belonging moro 
peculiarly to tho intertropical regions, Exclusive of horses, 
oxcn, ahecp, &e., rein-deer and camels are both met with. The 
latter are employed in travelling through the deserts in some of 
tho S, prov, while the former constitute the principal wealth of 
the Samoiedes, Tungusians, Ostiaks, Tchouktchis, and other 
tribes inhabiting the extreme N. parts of the empire. The dog 
is common everywhere ; and in parts of Siberia, where there are 
ucither horses nor rein-deer, is of the greatest utility; and 
besides being employed for draught and burden, is used as food. 
Bears are abandant; beavers and other fur-bearing animals are 
also common; and in many prove, the chaso forms » principal 
part of the occupation of the people. The rivers and lakes 
ewarm with fish. 

All sorta of corn succeed in Russia; though, as already stafed, 
the crops cannot be depended upon above the 62d deg. nor is 
cultivation attempted in any part of the empire beyond the 65th 
deg. Fruits of all sorts are abundant in the & prove. The vine 
is cultivated in the vicinity of Astrakban, in the Crimea, and in 
the Caucasian provs. ; but the wine made from it is of very low 
quality. ‘Though meadows are not abundant in Russia, the 
pestures in most parts are excellent. The forests will be after- 
wands noticed. 

Minerale, Working of Metals. — Russia haa for a lengthened 
period produced considerable supplies of the precious metals; but 


GOLD OF THE OURAL AXD SIBERIA. a 


her importance in this respect has increased prodigiourly of late 
years, and she now (1854) supplies a larger quantity of gold than 
any other European or Asiatic country. It is partly obtained 
from mines mostly situated in the Qural mountains; but it is 
Principally obtained from the aurifcrous sands of various rivers 
in Siberia, which have their sources in the Altai mountains. 
Such has been the increase in the produce of tho latter, thet 
while, in 1880, Lttle more than 5 poods were obtained from the 
washings in Siberia, they yiclded, in 1846, no fewer than 1363 
poods! We subjoin an account of the produce of gold. 


An Accor wr of the Produce in Gold of the Mins of the Oural and of 
the Washmngs of Rubens an 1837, with thur valu in atcrlimy. 
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Of these quantities considerably more than half the produce of 
the Oural mouniam,, and nearly the whole produce of tho 
Siberian washings, aro from private woke. For example, ia 
1846 the proportions were: — 


Public Mince, Pavate Mines. 
Poors. Pode, 
1848 (Onral) 129 38 18507 
Tubhe Wash, Private Wash, 
1846 (fiber) 6803 1.304 63 
Total - 1,677 53 Poods, 


Since 1846 the total produce of gold has been as follows: viz.- 


Poeds, Ponds, 
raz 174i 1830 148s 
1648 176 1381 1438 


1849 1387 


ty RUseLA. 
A duty varying from & to 82 per cent. is charged on the produce 


of private works, This occasions so much smuggling, that 
the returns are estimated to be about 25 per cent. below the 
sceell pendoee. 


‘ery considerable quantities of platina and silver, copper and 
Pie Drenpeasenst Mereury, antimony, zinc, cobalt, &c. are 
foond in Siberia. 

Iron is produced in various parts of Russia, principally in the 
governments of Perm, Orenbarg, and Vistka, but especially 
the first. According to the official returns the produce in the 
following years has been as under : viz, — 


Pig Iron. Bar Trem. 
1838 = «== ~—«20,665,034 pod. - = - 7,873.03 pods, 
leo = 11,331,040, 7 ” 
14s ARSE, - + “ 
lee = (ous, so a : 





Tt ia seon from this return, that the production of iron has 
increased very slowly, and the supply is altogether inadequate to 
the wants of the cmpire. It ix alt smelted by means of wood, 
and being principally produced at a great distance from the 
provinces where it is most in demand, it is extremely high-priced. 
And hence, as foreign iron is ail but excluded, that article, a 
cheap and abundant supply of which is so indispensable to any- 
thing like success in either agriculture or manufactures, is placed 
wholly beyond the reach of those by whom it would otherwise bo 
most extensively employed. So much is this tho cao that M. 
‘Tegoborski, whose authority on such a point is beyond all ques- 
tion, affirms that, owing to the high price of iron, the wheels of 
nine-tenths of the carts and other carriages in use in Russia are 
wholly constructed of wood. And we are farther told in the 
Journal de PInterieur, that such, also, is the caso with the socks 
of ploughs and the teeth of harrows, and that in very many 
districts, including those in the neighbourhood of Petersburg and 
Moecow, the peasantry cannot afford to have their horses hod 
with iron! Under such circumstances it is difficult to account 
for the policy, if so we may call it, of excluding foreign iron. But 
80 long as thie exclusion lasts, it would be idle to expect that 
industry of any sort should make any real progress, There 
cannot, indeed, be « doubt that the free admission of iron into 


Russia wonld do ten times more to accelerate agricultural and 
manufsctoring improvement, than all the other incontives which 
it is in the power of government to administer, 

It may, perhaps, be aaid, that as iron is exported from Russia, 
it cannat be either 80 scarce or eo dear as has been represented. 
But Tegoborski has anticipated and refuted this statement, 
Bossian iron is of first-rate quality; and the small and decreasing 
quantity of it which is exported is bought by the foreigner, with- 
out regard to price, on account of its pecaliar aptitude for certain 
delicate sorts of work. (Forces Productires ge la Russie, i. 909. ; 
Supplement du Journal de PInterieur, 4 March, 1853 ) 

Cast-iron articles are prepared at most minea where there are 
forges, There is an important cannon manufactory at Petro- 
gavohsk, in the government of Olonets, which was brought toa 
high stato of perfection by an Englishman of the name of 
Gascoigne. But the principal hardware manufactorie aro 
carried on at Tals, in the government of shat name. A great 
variety of articles of cutlery are produced; and the royal manu- 
factory of fire-arms i. very catensise, employing, some yeura since, | 
about 7,000 male and 9,600 female workers. (Schuitzler, Le 
Russie, la Pologur, §.. p. 315.) Very different statements have 
been made as to the quality of the arms produced at Tuls, Thore 
of Dr. Clarke were speedily confutedl by the exploits of tho 
Raasian forces; and the manufacture has been since greatly 
improved. At present we are as-ured, on undoubted authority, 
that though the arms produced at Tula he inferior in point of 
finish to thnoe made in England, they are of very good quality. 

Romia ia abundantly supplicd with mincs of salt and brine 
springs; but a8 most of them are at a great distance from the 
Baltic and western provs., there is a large importation of salt, 
mostly from England. ‘The salt mines ond brine springs aro 
principally situated in the governments of Tuurids (the Crimca), 
Orenburg, and Saratoff, At present (1854) tho supply of native 
salt is estimated at about 8] million poods, of which by fur tho 
greater part is farni-bed by mines and springs belonging to tho 
crown. The imports may be reckoned at about 7 million pooda. 

Coal, though scarce in Russia, bas been found on,the shores of 
the sea of Azov and in other localities, Hitherto it has been 
‘wronght only to = small extent, the entire produce of the mines 
nat being supposed to exceed 3 million poods. But the import- 
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anee of steam, and consequently of coal in naval warfare, has 
become so great, that cxtracrdinary efforts are now (1854) being 
made to increase the produce of this valuable mineral. 
Agriculture. —Landed property in Russia is generally divided 
into estates either of the crown or the nobility; those belonging 
to the former being littic less extensive than those belonging to 
the latter. Some nobles have vory large estates, though, owing 
to the compulaory division of landed property among the children 
of « family on the death of the father *, this is not generally the 
cane; and in some districts the too great subdivision of the land 
is an evil which has already made iteclf manifest. The peasants 
occupying the crown cstates arc ins state of predial, and those 
oceupying the estates of the nobility are generally in s state of 
absolute, slavery. The value of s Russian estate formerly depended 
‘more on the number of Jabourers or slaves belonging to it, and which 
may be sithor sold, or let out by the proprietor, than on its extent, 
or the quality of the soil, But since the increase of pop. this, 
in many districts, is no longer tho case; and tho proprictor ia 
sometimes burdenod with the charge of supporting and maintain- 
ing labourors, and paying the tax on them to government, for 
whose services he has little or no use. Different proprietors 
adopt different methods in the management of their estates, de- 
pending generally on the peculiar circumstances under which 
they happen to be placed. On the crown estates, however, the 
peasants or occupiers aro now all but universally paysans censi- 
taives, that ia, they pay & certain fixed obrok or rent for their 
Jand, proportioned to its value, sometimes in kind, but whenever 
it is practicable, in money. But in the lands belonging to the 
nobility, this is not usually the case. In most parts estates aro 
divided among villages or communes, in portions eufficient for 
their support, which they again distribute emong themselves and 
cultivate as they please; the rent of the landlord consisting of an 
obrok, or capitation tax, payable in money by each male peasant 
But in very many districts money payments are hardly practi- 
cable; and on these the obrok, or rent due by the peasants, is 
commuted for corvécs, or contributions of labour performed on 
that part of the lord's estate which he retains in his own posses- 
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sion, The pensante are not, however, as was formerly the caso 
with the cultivators in Franca, taillable et corviable & voloné. A 
ukase, issnod in 1797, limits the demand of the proprietor to three 
days’ labour per week ; and though, no doubt, great abures czist, 
the system is not anpopular with the peasantry. 

It ia needless to enlarge on the many inconveniences resulting 
from the corrée aystem ; on the waste of inbuur it is sure to ooca- 
sion; and on the injury arising to the peasantry from their being 
often taken away with their teams to work on the lord’s lands, 
when their labour is most needed at home. And yct in w country 
eo backward as Russia, and expecially in those parta removed to & 
grest distance from markets, it is nor bo ill-puited to the condition 
of the population as might be supposed. The xyetem dors not, 
however, depend 0 much for ite continuance on anything peculiar 
in tho state of the country, as on tho lord’s making the obrok, or 
rent, a burden affecting individuals aud‘net the lend. If it were 
asecased on the latter it might be paid cither on the metayer prin- 
ciple, by allowing the Jord a certain proportion of the produce, 
or (which would bo incomparahly betwr), a fixed quantity of 
the produce. The latter plan would not only get rid of the abuses 
inseparable from eorrées, but it would further tend to make the 
peasantry more industrivus and enterprising by insuring to them 
thy possession of whatever produce they raind over the fixed 
portion payable to the lords. It is true, alvo, that the adoption of 
@ plan of this sort would go far to insure tho ultimate emancipa- 
tion of the peasantry. And there cun be little doubt that this 
desirable consummation will be effceted in the end in some auch 
way as that now suggested, or by the substitation of land rents 
for capitation rents or taxes. But the jealousy of the noblea, on 
the one band, and the apathy of the peasantry on the other, will 
make such change bo very slowly effected. 

In the Ukraine and other 8. provs, the peasants are partly 
free; and these pay for the lands they occupy, sometimes moncy, 
‘but more frequently produce and labour rents. There is also a 
class of smaall proprietors who cultivate their own lands, but who 
have not the privilege of holding slaves. 

‘It may seom st first sight that, provided its amount be mo- 
derate, the system of parcelling out land to occupiers charged 
‘with an obrok or capitation tax, could not be fairly objected to, 
And when such is the case, and the landlord allows the occupiers 





the gencrality of instances, the peasanta follow « routine system ; 
they avoid Iabour by which they supposc they are not to 
benefit ; and it is scldoth, except on the lands managod by the 
propricturs themselves, or on those occupied by the few free 
tenants to be found in the country, and more recently on the 
crown catates, that any considerahle improvements are attempted. 
When the pop. of an estate parceled among peasants ia in- 
crease, a new distribution of the land has to be made; and, if 
unoceupied Jand cannot be assigned to the new families, they are 
provided for hy diminishing the shares apportioned among the old 
ones, On such occasiony if the occupiers complain that ibeir 
obrok or tax is too heavy, it is usmal to grant those on whom the 
proprietor can depend, license to leave the estate; and, though 
they still continue slaves, many avail themselves of this per- 
mission, and migrate to towns where they exercise some trade or 
profession, from the profits of which they Srequenty bey $ much 
higher obrok then was impoved upon them in the country, and 
accamulate sums with which to purchase their freedom. 

Tt is evident from these statements, and from the influence of 
the compulsory division of estates in preventing improvements by 
the proprictors, that agriculture in Russia is at a very low ebb. 
But though this be its general condition, it differs materially in 
different provinces; and some estates, even in the most backward 
provinoes, have been greatly improved. In Livonia, and the pro- 
vinees bordering on the Baltic, and also in parts of the Ukraine, 
the husbandry is very superior, and the implements quite equal to 
the best thet are to be met with in most parts of Germany. But, 
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with the exception of a few estates, it is quite otherwise in the 
rest of the empire. The plough, owing, as already scen, to the 
high pries of iron, is usually a wretched implement drawn by one 
horee, and calculated rather to scratch than to turn up the soil, 
The harrow is made of wood; and rollers and hoeing machines 
are entirely unknown. Were it not that the soil is generally 
light, friable, and very easily wrought, it would bo impossible to 
cultivate it by such means. But thew suffice io make it prodace 
more than enough for the wants of the inhabitants. There iv, 
not, indeed, sa Mr. Loudon has stated, another country in Europe 
where corn crops may be raised at 80 little expense of labour av 
in Russia, 

Exclusive of the sandy descrts of tho south, vast tracts in tho 
northern parta of the empire arc, and always munt be, unsuscep= 
tible of cultivation. Taking the whole surface of Enropcan Russia 
and Poland at 500 millions of decintines, M. Tegoborski suppoous 
it to be divided as follows, viz.:— 


Deciatines, 
Cultivated Lande - + + = = = 90,000,000 
Mealowa= = = = = =e 8,000,000 
Forts Oo Mel ne Sra at ae pred 
stares - er 10,00 
‘Waste Lands, inclading heathy, marhes, lake, 
ren, rood Bc, 2, - = - - - 120,n0q0m 
Tul- « + + = = 260,000,000 


(Forces Prodactives de la Ruene, j. 53.) 


The products vary, of course, with the diffrrenco of soil and 
climate. All sorts of corn are raiw-d; but rye being tho common 
food of the peasantry, it is produced in much greater quantities 
than any other sort of grain. Next to rye is oats; and the valao 
of the crops of these two, taken together, is supposed to be moro 
than double the valuo of the crops of wheat, barley, and every 
other kind of corn. Orel, Kasan, Nijni Novgorod, Penra, Tambof, 
and Koursk are the most productive provinces; and it is in them 
that the greatest quantity of wheat is raisod. According to the 
eatimate of Tegoborski, the total produce of the eropa of all ports 
of grain in European Russia (including Poland), may be taken, in 
ordinary years, at about 260,000,000 chetwerts (186,875,000 qra.). 
‘The return is supposed to be about 4 times the socd. But, in the 
best districts, wherever the land is moderately well cultivated, 
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of the empire is glutted with corn for which there is no demand, 
‘another is sufforing all the evils of scarcity. Contrary, perhaps, 


ery sncosed everywhere; 
sad this, also, is the case with hops, Tobacco is confined to the 
southern provinces, where it is an important article. The culture of 


‘M. Storch states that there is no country of Europe where so 


rarer or 
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Sam of the pure! iad staelie eihe nay peek 
few head, and even the beggar has a cow ora goat! The ardi- 
nary Ressisn ox is amall, lean, and bony; but 

‘Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia, and some other provincts, ate lange 
andof avery fine breed. Many thousand head are annually sent 
from the Ukraine to Petersburg and other Russian towns, and 
also to Silesia and Germany. Tallow is at present, and has been 
for magy years, 2 most important article of export from Rumis. 


siderable article of eaport. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
‘wool of Russia will be able to heep its ground in foreign markets 
in competition with the wool of Australia. Speaking generally, 
the climate fs too moist for the production of fine wool, and too 
Hitde attention fy paid to tho cleaning and sasorting of the fleece. 
Epidemic diseases are aloo very prevalent, one of which, in 1647, 
made great havoc among the merinos in the southern govern- 
mente. According to Tegobor-ki, the everage annual export of 
woo! may be estimated at about 425,000 puods, or 16,800,000 tha. 
‘Hogs are everywhere abundant, and, in the northorn proviacen 
especially, furnish » principal part of tho food of the people, 
while their bristles are an important article of export. Goats arv 
aloo sbundant. We snbjoin 


An official Account of the Number of Horws, Horned Cattle, 
‘Sheep, Hogs, &e., in Rassia in Europe in 1851. 


Hoes = - + «(15,605,702 «Der - + - er 
‘Hurmed Cattle - 19,923,936 Camls- - - 
Bhep  - 35,666,598  Assenand Mules ~ i Hy 


1,188,173 Baftalas = 
,su9,088 





Goats 
Bogs - 
The rearing and mansgement of bees is more ettonded to in 
Russia than in any other European country, and is, in fact, 
the principe! occupation of several tribes. The wild bues, 
however, greatly exceed those that are domesticated. Their cal- 
fs to petneiely witended to) she, provinece of Ramee and 
os 


Ourfa. Individuals among the Baschkirs possess 100 hives in 
their gardens, and upwards of 1,000 in the forests! (Store, Ta- 
bleaw, iL 349.) Honey is very extensively used in many perts 
inutead of sugar. Tho export of wax is very consi 

As already econ, the forests of Russia are of vast extent and 
importance. They are, however, very uncqually distributed over 
the country, many of the apparently boundless steppes in the 
southern governments being, as already stated, wholly destitute 
of wood. In some parts too, especially in the vicinity of the great 
towns and navigable rivers timber ix become scarce, from the 
reckless and improvident manner in which it has been cut down. 
Bat mosaures have been taken to obviate this abuse; and with 
ordinary caro the forests may be said to be inexhaustible. 

Manufactures —ure not gencrally in an advanced state. Since 
the reign of Peter tho Great, their improvement and extension 
have, it is true, been favourite objects with the government; and 
heavy duties and prohibitions have, in consequence, been imposed 
on euch foreign articles as it wa» supposed might interfere with 
pimilar articics of native growth. But the slavery of the peasantry 
is an all but invincible obstacle, in so far at least as they aro con- 
cerned, to the formation of those habit» of industry, perseverance, 
and invention necessary to insure success in manufactures; while 
the thinness of the population, the varicty of natural products, 
and the fertility of the soil, all concur in pointing out agricultare, 
including under that term mines and fisherics, as the natural and 
moct advantageous employment that can be carried on upon a 
great ecalo, till civilisation be more gonerally diffused. Among 
the peasantry generally, there is little or no subdivision of labour. 
Ench family commonly rupplies itself with sll the clothing and 
furniture which it requires, Sometimes, however, a person 
euperadds somo particular employment to his ordinary avocations ; 
and sometimes this principle is earried farther, and the inhabitants 
of cntire villages devote themselves to some particular trade. It 
ia only in pretty large towns that the division of labour, such as 
it exinta amongst us, is carried to any considerable extent; and 
even thero it i» a common complaint that the mative producte, 
thongh showy, are seldom substantial or good. “ Si le génie de 
Finvention lui manque,” ssya Schnitzler, “le Husse posside en 
revanche, au plus haut dégré, la facilité Pimiter ce que dastres . 
ont produit; et un esprit cif et eaerct lui fait diciner les procédés 
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qed faut exiere, Mais, pressé de gagner, et mangquant de pert 
sérance, il travaiiie a la Ei. plats pour Fapparence que pour ts 
durée, et les produits de toute cepece restent toujours iafinrment 
an-dessous dee ouvrages extcutics par dee mains trangire” 
(Tableau de ta Russie, p.125.) The veratility of the Russian 
peasant is astonishing, He is traly a Jack of all trades, nnd will 
tura his hand to whatever may be required.“ He will plough to- 
day, weave to-morrow, help to build e howe the third day, and 
the fourth, if his master need an cvira couchman, he will mount 
the box, and drive four horses abreast as if it wore his daily oc- 
cupation. None of these operations, ever pt, perhage, the Inst, will 
‘be as well performed as in a country where the division of labour 
{a more thoroughly understood. They will all, however, be suftie: 
ciently well done to ‘serce the turn, a favourite phrase in Rowin, 
‘The people are very ingenious but porseserance is wanting ; avd 
though they carry many arts to a high degree of uteellence, they 
Renerally stop short of perfection; and it will be very tong befor 
their products can come into competition, for finish, durability, 
or cheapness, with English ond.” (Vennble's Husne, p. 141.) 

In certain departawats, however, Rusia ix not merely equal, 
but even superior to other countries. Her leather is excellent 5 
and for some parpows, suck as bouh-binding, is cquel, if not 
superior, to any other material. The proces« followed in the pre 
paration of this important article has bocu often described ; and 
foreigners have frequently engaged in the business in Ruwsia, with 
the view of making themselve, acquainted with the detaily, that 
they might undertake it at home. But, whether it be owing to 
something in the bark or the water, or to sume other undiscovered 
cause, none of the attempts to produco Rusia leather in foreign 
countries have succeeded, and Rusia cont:nurs to enjoy & mono- 
poly of this valuable product, and to export it in largu quantities, 
‘The eail-cloth, cordage and canvess, tick, felt, mats, potashes, 
coup, candles, caviar, isinglas<, spirits, and some other articks 
produced in Russia, are quite as guod, or better, than those of sny 
other country. 

So late as 1786, almost all the cloth required for the clothing of 
the army was imported from abroad ; but it is now wholly manu- 
factured at home. Cloth of a superior quality is also made at 
‘Moscow and its vicinity, at Iamburg, near Petersburg, Sercpta, 

as 


and other places; but, generally speaking, it is inferior to what 
might ‘be imported, and much dearer. The mannfacture of flax 
and hemp is the beat suited of any to the condition of the country, 
and is by far the most extensive and prosperous, It is very 
widely diffused, there being few villages in which it is not carried 
‘en to some extent; but linen may be said to be principally mana- 
fartared in Viadimir, Koatroma, Moscow, and Kalouga ; and sail- 
cloth and cordage in Archangel, Orel, &c. The silk manufacture 
of Moscow is extensive, and it is carricd on to « less extent in 
other towns. The glaw manufacture bas also made # rapid pro- 
gros. Single plates bavo boon made at the Petersburg glass- 
works, which have sold for 600/.cach. The glass-works of the 
brothers Maltzoff, in Tula and Twer, are devervedly celebrated. 
‘The manufacture of nuff and cigars, potash, and soap, has 
rapidly increased. Paper, coarse and flne carthenware, jewellery, 
&e. are produced at Moscow, Petersburg, and other places. 

The cotton manufacture has also been largely extended; the 
‘imports of raw cotton having increased from about 116,000 pood» 
in 1880-32 to 1,748,000 poods in 1852, whilc the imports of cotton 
thread have dimininhed in ancarly «qual degree. But this exten- 
sion of the manufacture is an undoubted result of the oppressive 
duties laid on cotton goods and yarn when imported, and affords 
no evidence of any real improvement, ‘To suppose, indeed, that a 
country like Russia, without cual, without improved means of 
communication, with iron at an exorbitant price, and with slaves 
for workpeople, should attain to anything like excellence and 
cheapness in the finer description of manufactures, would be to 
supposo what is plainly absurd, and contradictory. Haxthawen, 
Tegoborski, and other well-informed parties by no means un- 
triendly to Russia, admit that the attempt to foree the premature 
growth of manufactures, which cannot be successfully carried on 
except upon a Jarge seale, hy meane of skilled labourers and the 
snost ingenious machinery, has been and continues to be most in- 
jurious to all her best interests. It draws away capital and intel- 
ligetce from those pursuits in which she has every capacity to 
excel, to others in which it is impossible she should succeed. 
‘The real wealth of the empire consists in her raw products and 
coarse fabrics, which might be increased, under « free commercial 
system, to any imaginable extent. And it is neither more nor 
less than a felo de se policy to neglect them for businesses not 
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im any way adapted to the circumstances under which she is 
‘M. Tegoborski gives the following statement with regard to the 


valuo of the manufactored products annually produced in Russia, 
and the number of people employed in their production -— 
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The manufacture of flax and hemp being in great measures 
domestic manufacture, the 4,500,000 persons suid to be employed 
in it must have been partly also, and no doubt principally, em- 
ployed in other pursuits. 

With the exception of the formidable rustraints originating in 
the slavery of the peasantry, industry is quite free in Rusia. 
‘There are no internal monopolies, save thous of salt, spirits, and 
playing-carda. There is little or nothing in the guilds, or corpura~ 
‘tions, to check competition: and all who are free may exarciec any 
art or profession, either in town or country, ss may be most 
agreeable to themselves, Slaves who have obtained a passport, 
or licence from their owners to leave their estates, afe, in this 
respect, in the same situation. Since 1886, lectures have been 

coe 


instituted in all the Bussian universities, for the instruetion of 
manufacturers or handicraft-tradeamen in mechanica, chemistry, 
&. 


Moscow has becoome the grand seat of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the empire. From being principally inhabited by 


Commerce,—Tho commerce of Russia is already, notwith- 
standing the paralysing influence of the prohibitive system, very 
extensive. But this system is now being modified; and trade 
will, no donbt, continue to increase with the growing wealth and 
population of the empire, and according 2s more liberal principles 
mey prevail, The principal articles of export are tallow, which 
perpen fh spie from this than from any othor country ; 

in, particularly wheat; hemp and flax; timber, potsshes, 
Gristle Hnaoed, and heoapeced, Hineced and hempaced’ cll, wool, 
leather; fox, hare, and aquirrc] skins; canvass and coarse linen, 
cordage, caviar, wax, isinglass, furs, tar, &c. The principal im- 
ports aro sugar, cspocially from the Havannab; cotton, cotton 
btuff and yarn; machinery and mill work; hartware and iron; 
coffee ; indigo, and other dye-stuffs; woollens, oils, spices, wine, 
tea lead, tin; coal and salt in largo quantities ; linens, silks, &c. 
(See table on top of following page.) 

‘The principal trading ports are Petersburg and Rigs, on the 
Baltic, but particularly the former; Archangel on the White 
Sea; Odessa on the Blach Sea; Taganrog, on the Ses of Azov; 
and Astrakhan and Baku, on the Caspian Sea. Moscow is tho 

principal of the interior commerce of the empire. The 
trade with China is mostly carried on through Kiachta; and the 
fair of Nijni Novgorod is celebrated all over Europe. There aro 
also very large faire at Irbit, Kharkoff, Poltava, and other towns, 
‘We rubjoin an acconnt of the faire, (See following page.) 

In 1851, the total value of the exparta from the empire to fo- 
reign countries was catimated st 97,894,457 roubles (15,420,790) 
At an averago of the six years ending with 1852, the real value 
of the articles of British produce and manufactare exported from 
this country to Russis amountod to 1,580,0562 a year. 

Communications. Dawn to » late period, the communication 
‘between Petersburg and Moscow was maintained by «road which 


was justly anid by Lord Londonderry to he & most magnificent 


‘The Exports of the principal Artules for 2851 were as follows: — 
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public work. It is nearly 500 miles m length, qmto kv«}, about 
doable the width of the great North Road in England, end is 
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macadamised throughout, and kept along the whole line in per- 
fect repair. (Towr, i, 144.) But this great work mast now be 
rendered comparatively uscicss, the two capitals having been 
lately connected by a railway. It has, also, been proposed to con- 
atract # railway between Petersburg and Wareaw; but thie and 
other projects of the sort will have to be deferred to a more con- 
venient opportunity. 

With the exception of the great line of road now alluded to, 
and of a few other principal lines, there is a great want of good 
roads in Russia, This, however, is productive of less inconve- 
nience than might be expected, from the circumstance of the 
frost rendering the worst roads fit for sledge travelling for a con- 
aidereble period of the year; and from the number of navigable 
rivers and the extension that has been given to their navigation 
by the construction of numcrous canels. By these means a water 
communication has been cflected between the great navigable 
river the Wolga, which has its embouchure in the Caspian Sea, 
and Petersburg and Archangel: the Wolgs has also been united 
with the Don, which falls into the Sea of Azov. The Pripet, an 
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° 
affinent of the Duiepr, which falls into the Btack Sea, bas been, 
connected with the Bug, an effluent of the Vistala, while tho 
latter has been connected with the Niemen. 

Few countries, in fect, have 90 extensive a command of ioteranl 
navigation, Goods put oa beard in Petershorg may be conveyed 
to Astrakhan, a distance of above 1,400 miles, of to any port on 
the Caspian, and rice rersd, without oncv being landel, The 
iroa and furs of Siberia and the teas of China aro reocived at 
Petersburg in the same way; but owing to tho grvat distance of 
these countries and the short perind of the yrar during which 
tho rivers sod canals are navigable, they sometime take three 
years in their transit! Immenso quantitica of goods are cunveyed 
during winter upon the ice in sledges, to the different ports, and 
to the nearest pristans, or places in the interior, where barks are 
dailt for river or canal navigation. They are put on board in 
anticipation of the periud of sailing, that the barks may be realy 
to taky ndvantage of the high-water, hy floating down with tho 
current ex soon as the onow and ice begin to melt, The cargors 
carried up the river into (he interior during summor are prinei- 
pelly conveyed to their ultimate destinations by the sledge-ronds 
during winter, The conveyance by the latter ix generally thy 
most expeditions; and it, ne well as the internal conveyance by 
water, is performed at a very moilerate expense, 

‘The harks that coux- from te interior are mootly of « very rudi- 
construction, flat-bottomed, and seklom drawing more than 20 or 
80 inches water. When they arrive at their destination, they aro 
sold or broken up for firo-wood. Thaso that leave tho porte for 
the interior aro of a superior description, and are comparatively 
few in number; the commodities imported being, at an average, 
of much greater value, relatively to their bulk and weight, than 
those that axe exported, 

Accounts in Russia are kept in roobles and kupeks, The 
silver rouble, worth eboot 3s. 2d. English, is divided into 100 
Kopeks, and ia equivalent to 8} paper roubles The only 
gold coin is the demi-imperial, value & roubles, or nearly 16s, 
Since 1826, platina coins, worth about 12 sterling, have been 
struck; but they are not yet of any practical importance. The 
‘Russian Ib. is rather larger than the avoirdupois Ib. ; the inst = 
188 quarters; the chetwert, the measure for corn, = 575 En- 
ish bushels; the deciatine, land messare, = about 27 acres; the 


verst of 104°5 to a Geog. degree=n] 167 yards, 3 versts bemg 
about equivalent to 2 Eughsh miles. 

Native and Foreign Merchants, §c-—-Every Roseian carrying 
on trade must be « burgher, and have his name registered in the 
burghers’ book. All whose names are in this book are ether 
townamen who have property within the city, or members of a 
guild. There aro three guilds. ‘Those who belong to the first 
Must possess 15,000 silver roubles; thoy may engage in all sorts 
of commercial transactions, may establish banks, fit out privateers 
in case of war, and drive about the city in carriages drawn by two 
horses. Those belonging to the second guild declare themselves 
possossed of 6,000 roubles ; they are not confined to inland trade, 
but they can only import foreign foods worth 90,000 roubles, 

A capital of 2,400 roubles entitles its owner to admission into 
the third guild, which comprises shopkecpers und petty dealers. 
The rates paid by the members of these guilds amount to one per 
cent. upon their declared capital, the “statement of which is left 
to tho conscienco of overy individual.” Burghers are not obliged 
to serve in the army, but may provide a substitate, or pay a fine. 
The guests, or foreign merchants, who enrol themecives in the 
city register on account of their commercial affairs, enjoy pri- 
vileges nearly similar to those enjoyed by the members of the 
fret guild, 

Tegoborski gives (fii. 319.) the following account of the 
number of merchants inscribed in the different guilds, vis. :— 





| ‘Years. let Guild. | 9nd Guild | Srd Guild. | Total, 
1638—1840 ay. v7 36,304 
1841-1643 908 88,726 
1844—1846 874 39,074 
1947—1849 862 40,926 
1830—'852 om 45,642 





Tegoborski supposes that the capital belonging to the mer- 
chants of the first guild may amount, at sn average, to 100,000 
ailver roubles; to the second, to 40,000 roubles; and to the third, 
to 1,000 ronbles, In addition to the above there are about 
4,500 small deslers with certificates. 

‘It is useless to enlarge on the impolicy of these distinctions. 
‘They prevent men of limited capital, but of enterprise and intel- 
ligence, from engaging in those branches in which they would be 
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most likely to sueceed. The duties on guests, or foreign mer- 
chants, may, at an average, amount to about 1904 or 190/.a year. 

None but native Russians are allowed tu engage in the internal 
trade of tho country ; and hence s foreigner, who imports goods 
into Russia, must sell them to Russians only, and at tho port 
where they arrive. A few foreigners, inducd, settiod in Russia, 
and having connections with the natives, trade with the interior; 
‘but it is contrary to law, and the goods are liable to be seized. 

The merchants engaged in forcizn trade ary montly furvigners, 
of whom the English are the principal. The peculiar privileges 
formerly enjoyed by the latter are now ncarly obolete, and their 
rights, in common with those of uther furcigners, are merely those 
of gucets, The English factory at Petersburg ix, at present, little 
else than a socicty formed of somr of the principal English 
merchants, several of whom, however, do nut belong to it: its 
power extends to littl: more thau the management of certain funds 
under its control. 

Owing to the scarcity of capital in Russa, goots, tho produce 
of the country, are frequently patd in advance; and foreign goods 
are most commonly sold upon eredit. From the month of No- 
vember to the shipping season in May, the Russiana who trado 
in flax, hemp, tallow, bristles iron, &e. cither cume themselvea to 
Peterburg or Riga, or employ agents to well their goody to 
foreigners, to bo delivored, arrording to agreement, in May, 
June, July, or August, The payments arv made nocording to tho 
circumstances of the ecllers and buyers; sometimes tho buyor 
pays the whole amount, in the winter months, for the goods whieh 
‘are to he delivered in the sammer or euturan; and sometimes ho 
pays & part on concluding the contract, and tho residue on de- 
livery of tho gooda. The manufacturers and deslers in linen 
usually come to Petersburg in March, and sell their guods for 
ready money, 

Foreign goods were formerly almost entircly sold at = twelve- 
maonth’a credit, and some et a still longer term; but of late yearn 
several articles, as coffee and sugar, are sok fur ready money: 
still, however, the great bulk of foreign goods for tho supply of 
the interior is sold on credit, Most of tho Russians who buy 
goods on credit of foreigners, for the use of the interior, have no 
other connection of trade with Petersburg than merely coming 
there onee or twice % year to make purchascs; which, having 


acconaplished, they set off with the goods, and the foreigner neither 
sees nor hears of them again till the bilis become duc. It is 
obvious, from this statement, that experience and sagacity are 
nowhere more requisite in 4 merchant than here, He has nothing, 
in fart, but his own knowledge of the native dealers to depend 
upon: and it is highly creditable to the Russians, that fo- 
reigners do not hesitate to trust them with immense sums on such 
guaranty, 

Government.—In Rusia all power emanates from the czar, 
‘whose authority is uncontrolled, except by the respect he may 
yield to established customs, to the privileges of certain claswa, 
and the prejudices of the people. The will of the monarch has 
no legal limits, eo that he may he said to he absolute, The act of 
election of 1613, which conferred the crown on the hou of 
Romanef, recognires the unlimited power of the sovereign. The 
empress Catherine and the emperor Alexander Saboured to give 
order, simplicity, and regalarity to the administration, and to 
Teduce it to s system, xo that it might be as independent as pov- 
siblo of the eaprices of the novereign. Alexander, indced, pro- 
claimed in 1811 that the law wa» in Rusia superior to the 
tovercign, and gave to the senate the right of remonstrating 
against any whose (as an imperial decree is called) they thought 
contrary thereto. This, no doubt, secing the way in which the 
senate is composed, is @ very feeble cherk on the dexpotie power 
of the emperor. But it may well be doubted whether, in the 
sctual tate of Russia, the present form of government be not 
better adapted to ite wants than any that could be substituted in 
ite stoad. It is sufliciently clear, as well from general principles 
aa from what has actually occurred, that Russian princes cannot 
safely fullow a course of conduct generally disliked by the nation, 
On the other band, however, the extent and unity of the sovereign 
power is the best sccurity for the progress of civilisation, and for 
the improvement and well-being of the mass of the people, The 
latter being, for the most part, elaves, without property, intel- 
ligenoe, or influence, would be tyrannised over to an incomparably 
greater extent than at present, had the nobles any share in the 
government, or were they able to control its proceedings, Whet 
Poland was Rusia woald be, did the nobility or superior classes 
participate in the sovereign power. But the interests of the 
autocrat and those of the mass of the people are generally iden- 


tical. Under his protecting sezis civilisation is extending, and s 
tlaes of free labourers is gradually growing up. Tho empcror is 
afraid of the nobles, not a few of whom are suppoeed to be 
tinetured with liberal opinions; but he has little to fear from 
their slaves. Hence the despotic power of the former over tho 
latter bas been materially reduced; very great changes for the 
better have been made in the condition of the peasantry on tho 
crown estates; and the government has gono steadily on, with 
quite as mach rapidity ae circumstances would warrant, cndea- 
Vouring to improve and advance the srvile portion, that is, the 
Rreat mass of its subjects, and to pave the way for their ultimate 
emancipation. An enlightened despotiem ix, in fact, the mont 
suitable government for country Tike Russia, A representativv 
constitution would merely put additional power into the hands of 
a comparatively smal! clung and would be as little adapted to the 
wants of euch a country 21 ao abrolute goverument would be to 
England. 

The czar is the central point of the administration; hia do- 
cisiona are aw. Cyery thing emavates from him in the first 
inatance, and every thing is referred to him in the tect, Tho 
labour he has to undergo is great, and requires incessant activity, 

The public business is transacted, under the emperor, by dif- 
ferent boards, councils, or college, which have cach separate, but 
sometimes not eavily distinguished funetion. The Japeriel 





1810. It consists of a president, and an indefinite number of 
members, of which the ministers always make a part. It ix di- 
vided into the five departments of lei-lation, war, civil and 
religious affairs, finance, and the sffairs of Poland; "and bas the 
superintendence of all matters connected with the internal admi- 

. ‘The second college, or senate, was 
it in 171], and is reckoned the most 
important body in the state. It has various functions, partly of 
a deliberative and partly cf an executive character, act forth in 
a ukase of 20th Sept. 1802. Ic is the high court of justicr for 
the empire, and controls all the inferior tribunalk. The memlurs 
are nominated by the emperor; at present their number is about 
100, and each receives a salary of 7,000 roubles a year, Tho 
senate is divided into eight committees or sections, of which five 
sit at Petersburg and three at Moscow. Each commitice is au- 





thorised to decide in the last resort upon certain descriptions of 
cases, brought either immechstely before it, or by sppeal from the 
inferior courts. In a few cases, however, parties dissatisfied with 
ite decisions may petition the emperor, The senstors are 
persons of high rank, or who fill high stations, A lawyer of 
eminence presides over each department, who represents the 
emperor, and without whose sigusturo its decisions would havo 
no foree. In the plenum, or general mecting of the sections, the 
minister of justice takes the chair, as high procurator for his 
majesty. Besides its superintendence over the courts of law, the 
senate examines into the state of the public revenue and expen- 
diture, and haa power to inquire into public abuses, to appoint to 
@ great varicty of offices, and to make remonstrances to tho 
emperor. Monthly roports of its proceedings aro published in 
the gazette, 

The third college consists of the Holy Synod, and to it is com- 
mitted the superintendence of the religious affairs of the empire. 
Is is composed of tho principal dignitaries of the charch. All ita 
decisions ron in tho emperor’a name, and have no force till 
approved by him. 

‘The fourth college consists of tho Committee of Ministers, of 
whom there are cleven, viz. tho ministers of the imperial house- 
hold, of war, finance, justice, interior, public instruction, imperial 
domains, post-office, roads and public buildings, and the vice- 
chancellor and comptroller-general The ministers have fre- 
quently colleagues who supply their place when they are cither 
sick or ahaent. They communicate directly with the emperor, or 
with his Chancellerie particuliére, in whose bands all the execu- 
tive authority is centred. 

‘The local administration differs in different provinces; govern- 
ment having always allowed conquered or annexed countrios to 
preserve their own laws and institutions, except in so far as they 
‘were hostile to the general constitution of the empire. Finland, 
for example, has a special form of government; and the provinces 
wrested from Sweden by Peter the Great, Courland, and those 
formerly belonging to Poland, have peculiar institutions and pri- 
vileges, which, however, have Istterly been much modified. But, 
despite these exceptions, the form of tho provincial government 
ia sufficiently uniform. 

The empire ia divided into general governments, or vice- 


governments, and districts. There are, at prewnt, 14 
the first, 50 or 51 of the second, and above 320 of the last 
‘There are ales, as already stated, extensive districts which, from 
the thinness of the pop., or otherwise, are not organised into 
regular goveraments, which are called provinces, or ehlaste, The 
viceroys, or general-governors, are the representatives of tho 
emperor ; and as such command the forces, ard have the supreme 
contro! and direction of all affairs, whether civil or military, All 
‘the functionaries within their jurisdiction are subordinate to, and 
wake their reports to them. They sanction or suspend the 
judgments of the courts, &c. A civil-governor, representing the 
geseral-governor, assisted by a council of regency, to which all 
measures must be submitted, is established in each government or 
province. In case of dient, the opinion of the governor is pro- 
visionally adopted till the pleasune of the emperor with reapoct to 
the mattcr be ascertained. A vice-governor is sppointed to fill 
the place of the civil-governor when the latter ia absent or un- 
well, There are also, in every government, a council of fnance 
under the presidency of the vice-governor, whu manage the crown 
eatates, and superintend the collection of the revenue; s college 
of general provision, which has the direction and inspeotion of all 
charitable foundations, privony, workhouses, schools for tho in- 
struction of the pour, &e.; and a college of medicine, which 
attends to all matters connceted with the public hoalth, appoints 
district physicians, inspects pharmacopmias, &o. The districta 
have each their local functionaries. The towns have a municipal 
body, elected once every three years by the different classes into 
which the free pop. is divided. And each town has, also, accord- 
ing to its imporfance, » commandant or bailiff, appointed by 
the crown, who has charge of the polier, of the public buildings 
and magazines, and who exocutes sentences, pursucs criminals, &&c. 
‘The Russian judicial system is complicated, and not easily un- 
derstood, except by natives. There are civil and criminal eburts 
in every circle; and s supreme court of justice, divided into civil 
and criminal sections, is established in every government. Cases 
decided in the inferior courts may be carried by appeal to it. Its 
sentence is final in all criminal cases, and in all civil matters re~ 
lating to sums under 500 roubles. Those involving property to 
& greater amount msy be carried before the senate. 
5 is 2 curious fact that, notwithstanding the despotical nature 
D> 


of the government, sil the provincial tribunals consist partly of 
elective functionaries. Thus, the superior court for a circle con- 
aista of a judge and secretary, and of two assessors chosen annually 
by the nobles, and two by the peasants: and the superior court 
of justice for a government, which is divided into a civil and s 
criminal chamber, consists of a president, secretary, and four as- 
nessors for each chamber, two of the assessors being chosen by 
the nobility, and two by the burghers. It is, in fact, s principle 
in Russia, that a portion of the judges in every court should belong 
to the same class as the party whose interests are under discussion, 
and be elected for that purpose by his compeers. In the cave of 
the nobility and burghers, this is a most valuable privilege; but 
‘in the case of the peasantry, who stand most in need of protection, 
it in quite illusory; their elavery and ignorance making them 
utterly incapable of profiting by it 
Previously to the reign of the Empress Catherine IL, the 
judges, particularly in the inferior courta, were wretchedly paid. 
‘That princess increased their salaries; but they are still far too 
low. And sesing that the judges are removable at pleasure, and 
owo their situation to favour rather than merit, we need not 
wonder that the greatest abuses continue to exist in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The proceedings are dilatory in the extreme. 
‘The prohibition against taking fees from suitors is rarely complied 
with ; and in most tribunals it is affirmed, that if juotice cannot 
be altogether defeated, it may at least be indefinitely postponed, 
by dint of money. These abuses have, however, been, in part at 
‘east, obviated by the publication, between 1826 and 1833, by the 
Legislative Commission, of an extensive digest (Swod Zakonow, 
“ Body of Law") of all the lawa then in force relative to the rights 
of citizens and the administration of public justice. This publica- 
tion bas greatly simplified the law; and is important front its 
being, as it were, a charter of riglita which may be appealed to on 
all fature occasions, and which it will be very difficult for any 
euoceeding sovereign to abridge. But it would, notwithstanding, 
be idle to expect any very material improvement in the ardinary 
administration of justice, until the judges be better trained, 
sclected, and paid; and till the influence of public opinion, and 
of « comparatively free press, neither of which has at present any 
existence in Russia, be brought to bear on the administration of 
justice, and of publio affairs generally. The lattar, in fact, is the 


only security against abuse on which any reliance can safcly be 
placed. Wherever judges are exempted from the control of pub- 
fie opinion, and the animadversion of the press, they are most 
commonly the obsequious instruments of government, snd seldom 
ecruple to commit injustice when they believe it will be acceptablo 
to their superiors. 

There is in Russia, particularly in the great towns, a very 
efficient aystem of police. The officers are empowered to discharge 
various functions besides thoes which come more peculiarly within 
their province; such as the decision of differences between 
massters and servants, &e. Crime is not frequent in Russia; and 
property is as well protected in it as in any other country. 
Houses being generally built of wood, fires in great towne are apt 
to be very destructive; and the most effectual precautions are 
taken to prevent their ocourrence. All strangers arriving im 
Rageia must produce their paseports at the police office, and notily 
their arrival in the public papers. 

Punishments,— Capital punishments are rare in Russia, treason 
being the only crime visited with death, In caare of murder, 
fire raising, and other capital offences, the criminal, after ro- 
ceiving a certain number of lashes from the knout (a heavy 
thong whip), under the infliction of which he somrtimes expires, 
ia condemned for life to forced lsboar in the mines of Sihoria, 
This part of the legislation of Russia ha» been the theme of much, 
though, as it appears to us, of little deserved eulogy, Wo agra 
with Mr, Coxe, that the fear of death is to most men tho moxt 
otticient check on the commission of crime; and though it wero 
conceded that Russian malcfactors undergo a much severer punish- 
ment, still, as people generally know nothing of it, i¢ makes no 
impression on them, and has little or no influence in deterring 
others from committing similar offences, (Sco Coxe’s Travels in 
Russia, §e. iii. 116.) The nostrils of criminals used also to be 
alit, and their face branded with 2 red-hotiron previonsly to their 
banishment to Siberia; but this needless aggravation of punish- 
ment waa put an end to by tho Emperor Alexander. 

Torture was formerly universal in Russia, and was inflictod at 
the discretion of the superior justices in all parts of the country, 
by whom, as was to be expected, the power was often shamefully 
sbased. ‘Rania is indsbied to’ the Empress Catherine for tbe 
sbolition of this atrocious practice. And it is a singular fact, and 
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had to proceed with great caution in bringing about its abolition, 
which was effected rather by indirect than by direct means 
(Coxe, whi supra.) 

According to an official return there wera, on the Ist of Jan. 
1885, 97,121 criminals in Siberia, of whom 23,264 were females. 
Of the convicts, about 10,000 are condemned to forced labour in 
the mines, and otherwise; the others being mostly employed in 
agriculture. The greatest criminals, or (according to the inter- 
pretation of the Russian government) those sent thither for poli- 
tical offences, are mostly confined in N.E. Siberia, the climate of 


of Peter 

Rusaian nobility consisted principally of the descendants of the 
ancient petty princes of the country, or of Lords possessed of vast 
estate, They wero in the exclusive possesion of all situstions of 
trust and emolument, to which they succeeded accerding to their 
rank. Peter, who early saw the disadvantage of this state of 
things, and the necessity of undermining the influence of the 
nobieg, most of whom were violently opposed to his projects for 
the regeneration of the country, had recourse, in furtherance of 
hia plans, to the scheme of creating s new order of nobility. In 
this view he divided all the civil and military functionaries in the 
service of the state into 14 classes, enacting, at the same time, that 
the 8 highest classes should confer on the individuals in them the 
distinction of hereditary nobility ; that some of the other classes 
should confer the distinetion of personal nobility, or of nobility for 
life; end that those enrolled in the others should be deemed 
gentlemen, or bien néez, Some modifications were made in this 
arrangement by the Empress Catherine IE ; but it is still main- 
tained nearly as it was contrived by Peter the Great. 

The creation of a new nobility founded on merit, or on services 
rendered to the state, was, no doubt, a material improvement at 
the time. By illustrating many new families, it served to lessen 
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the influence of the old nobility, and to liberalize the order, at the 
saane time that it opened a prospect to all enterprising imividnals 
of rising to the highest diguitica. On the whole, however, it 
‘would srem that the systews having served its purpose, might now 
beadvantageously abandoned. “ En grossissant,” says M. Scholvler, 
“a Pinfinir, le corps de la noblesse, ne nwit-il pas & cette institution 
peut-tire néceseaire ; et en dépoudiant le tiers teat de tout ce qv'it 
@ des citoyens distinguts, waffarblit-t pas la consideration dont it 
serait juste ot utile Centourcr la classe labericuse? Nealecait-it 
pas & jamais aux arts e¢ & Tindustrie des hommes capables, qui 
auraient contribué & leurs succes, Vile w'avaient pas eu 2 soutenir 
tun role nouveau, et gu'sls ne craignissent de déroger 3 un rang 
auquel des longs efforts et les travanz de leurs pires les ont enfin 
Glevées, en se livrant & des oceupations qu'on regarde comme 
soturizres? (Statistique Générale, p. 244.) 

According to the official accounts, the order of the nobility 
comprised, in 1886, 691,855 individuals, of whom 534,160 enjoyed 
hereditary and the others personal dignitics, In Russia, properly 
to called, the nobles are not numerous; but they abuund in Po- 
dolia, Volhynis, and other provinoes acquired from Poland, and 
especially in Poland itself, which, in 1837, had 283,420 nobles! 
Few, however, of the latter possess estates, and many of them are 
in « vory destitute condition. In tho Polish provinces, and in 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, none but nobles can inherit 
landed property; but this is not the caso in Russia Proper, 
though, with the exception of tho crown estates, nobles are, in 
fact, almost the only proprietors. ‘The titles of prince, count, and. 
baron have superseded those formerly in use. In the government 
of Tala, there are said to be more than 100 familien having tho 
dignity of prince. All the members of noble families are noble, 
and have the same title as the bead of the family. On the death 
of « noble person, his estate is divided, according to a fixed scale 
(sce ant2, p. 14.), among his children of both sexes. Nobles are 
exempted from ali personal charges, and from the obligation to 
serve in the army; but they are obliged to furnish recruits ac- 
cording to the number of their vassals. Nobles are aleo exempted 
from carporeal punishment; have leave to distil the spirits re- 
quired for the consumption of their establishments; may engage 
in mannfactares or trade; have a right to all the minerals 00 their 
estates, Sc. ‘Precedence fs determined, in Ressis, by military 
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ee era recoiy aut menace etving misery 
rolled in the army, or occupying some situation gi 
rank, {ScAnitsler, Exc dene Blatistique, $e, p- 112, 8) 

The property of a noble who has been condemned is not confis- 
cated by the state, but goes to his family. The nobles also elect 
various local magistrates, sasessors, &c., and deliberate at their 
mectings on various matters connected with the local administra- 
tion. There is also in every government a committee of nobles 
to watch over the interests of the body, and to take care of the 
eatablishments that belong to it; and every circle has » com- 
mittee of nobles who manage the estates and affairs of nobles who 
are under age, These privileges, which are obviously of con- 
siderable importance, were embodied and set forth in a ukase in 
1762; and another ukase of the Emperor Alexander prohibits all 
government functionaries from interfering with the election of the 
assessors, and other functionaries chosen by the nobles. They sre 
obliged to pay « tax to government (at the rate generally af about 
a silver rouble per male), and to furnish recruits for the army 
according to the slave population on their estates. 

Is is not casy to form » fair catimate of the character of the 
Russian nobles, Generally speaking, their education is more 
superficial than solid; but many are, nevertheless, highly accom- 
plished: they are all well acquainted with French, and numbers 
with the English and German languages; those who have tra. 
volled being distinguished by the superior polish and elegance of 
their manners, They are universally hospitable; and most of 


ahonid have made so great an advance as they have dene since the 
reigu of Peter the Great, and thet they should be eo intelligent 


keeping 
vassals in their houses as servants. The number of such retainers- 
in some great familles exceeds all belief, amounting sometimes 
to above 500! They receive only a trifling pittance as wages, 
but that is quite enough for their wants, as they arc fed and 
clothed by their mastcra. Many Russian noblemen havo recently 


eome instances they have brought land stewards and ishourere 
from England. Latterly, also, many of the principal nobles have 
become extensive manufacturers, and sume of the greatest manu- 
facturing establishments of the empire arr, at prisent, in their 
hands, They are driven, in fact, to adopt this cunree by the cire 
cumstances under which they are placed. All agricultural, and 
tacet out-of-door employmenta being suspended during winter, 
the noblemen, who must provide for the subsistence of their 
blaves, whether the latter he employed or not, naturally endeavour: 
to avail themwhves of their services during the interruption of 
husbandry purruits, by setting on foot some species of manufacture, 
The latter, indeed, is frequently carried on only dering winter, 
the pearants being employed in agriculture daring the rest of the 
year, When, however, a nobleman establishes a manufacture on 
@ large scale, and keeps it constantly at work, tho peasants are 
utually put on the footing of hired labourers, and, instead of 
getting an allotment of lend, are paid for their work, and left to 
supply themselves with necesssrice, Some manufactures con- 
ducted in this way have been eminently successful; though it be 
hardly necessary to add, that if they be of the higher class, or 
require peculiar skill, economy, or attention, they are not of 
Kind that can be successfally carried on by the agenta of nobles 
men; and that the moment the protection afforded by oppressive 
custom-house duties, under which they have grown up, is with- 
drawn, they will straightway fall to the ground. (See Venable? 
Russia, Se, p. 140.) 

‘Mr. Coxe snd Dr. Pinkerton, among the beet and most trest- 
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siioct to deapise their native dishes, nor squeamizhly reject 
the solid joints which characterise an English repast. The 
splaincet as well as the choicest viands are collected from the most 
distant quarters. At the tables of opulent persons in Petersburg 
saay be seen sterlit from the Wolga, veal from Archangel, matton 
from Astrakhan, beef from the Ukraine, and pheasants from Hun- 
gery and Bohemia. The common wines are claret, burgundy, 
and champagne; and English beer and porter may he had in 
perfection and abundance. It is usual to take a whet before dip- 
ner; but the stories engrafted upon this practice, of the pre- 
valence of inebriety among the higher classes, are wholly without 
foundation. In this respect their habits have undergone « total 
chango since the days of Peter the Great; and they are now 
remarkable for sobriety. The peasantry, however, often indulge 
to excess in their potations, (Coxe, ii. 151.) 

‘The lengthened stay of the Russian armies in the western and 
more civilised European states, after the defeat of Napoleon's in- 
‘vasion, made s large number of the nobles, and of the more intel- 
ligent classes (which in Russia consist of the military officers), 
familiarly acquainted with a more advanced state of society, and a 
better form of civil polity. This circumstance, also, gave an in- 
creased stimulus to the desire for travelling that previously pre- 
vailed among the nobility, many of whom withdrew to Francs, 
Eecees wae kay It is not to be denied, that the influence pf 

circumstances bas eince, on various occasions, 
nats leolf sonshly Bot ts Beate and that the government has 
sometimes had reason to believe that a considerable portion of the 
nobility, and even some of the most distinguished regiments, would 
not be displonsed to see some limits est to the powers of the czar. 
‘To counteract this feeling, various obstacles have latterly been op- 
posed to the emigration of Russian nobles snd to their residence 
abroad: the most vigilant measures have also been adopted to 
hinder the employment of foreign tators and governesses; and to 
prevent the introduction of foreign works not spproved by the 
censor. Jt remains to be seen whether these measures will be 
effectual to maintain the present order of things; but, at all events, 
, it is sufficiently clear, from what hes been already seen, that 
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‘wader existing circumstances, such 2 revolution in Russia as 
should materially modify the power of the exar, would nut be for 
the advantage of the bulk of the people. 

&. Clergy—-This body will be more fully noticed under the 
head Religion. It comprises, in all, about 274,000 individuals, of 
‘whom about 254,000 belong to the Established Church. Includ- 
‘ing the wives of the priests, it is supposed that shout 540,000 per- 
sons may belong to this clas. They are exempted from all direct 
taxes, and from corpores! punishment, and may acquire all sorte 
of fixed property. 

3. Merchants, Burghers, f¢.— This comprises the clans interme- 
diate between noble and peasants, and ix thus alluded to by the Em> 
reas Catherine in her instructions for a new code of laws :—“ This 
Class, composed of freemen, belonge neither to the clans of nobles 
nor to that of peasants. All thow who, being neither gentlemen 
mor pepaants, follow the arts and «ciences, navigation, commerce, 
or exercise trades, are to be ranked in this class, In it should be 
placed all thoxe who, born of pl-beian parents, shall have becn 
‘brought up in schools or by places of education religious or other. 

founded by us or our predeceanore, Also the children of 
officers and of the sccretaries to the chancery,” &, Merehants 
and traders belong to this cla~a; and they, as alresdy tated, are 
distributed into guilds according to the amount of capital they 
respectively possess, and enjoy various privileges on their 
paying a certain per centage on their declared capital. The 
burghers, or second division of this class, powess many privie 
leges superior to the peacanta; but they arc distinguished from 
the merchants by being subject to the capitation tax and to 
enrolment in the army and navy. Tho Germans and other free 
colonists established in different parts of the empire, and the 
free cultivators and tenants found in certsin districts, belong to 
this intermediate class, It comprises about three milljons of in- 
dividuals, 

5 atente_raevnlly. bowers, by far the largest portion 
of the people of Russia are slaves belonging either to the crown 
or to individuals ; above 2! millions being the property of the 
former, and 23 millions of the latter. The slaves belonging to 
the nobility are very unequally datibuted, somo grest proprietors 
having very large number, while the smaller and most numerous 
clase of proprietors have comparatively few. This is seen by the 
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Contrary, perhaps, to what might be expected, the condition of 
the claves belonging to the great proprietors is, speaking gene- 
rally, by far the best, “Acts of oppression and inhumanity,” says 

“ are most frequently perpetrated by the petty lords. 
As they poasesa little property, and usually live above their income, 
their agricultural peasants are burdened, while their domestic 
slaves drag out « life of idleness, ecanty subsistence, and misery. 
And the number of such nobles is daily increasing ; first from the 
subdivision of property in every successive generation; and 
secondly, throngh the constant augmentation of the nobilley, 
through rank obtained in the military and civil services, An 
attempt has, however, been made to remedy this evil by a ukase 
of 1822, which reatricta the liberty of purchasing slaves to nobles 
of a higher grade.” (P. 291.) 

It has been said that the time and labour of the alaves belonging 
to private parties being entirely at their disposal, they may treat 
them as they plesse. But this statement must be received with 
very great modification. In general the peasants aro settled 
on estates in villages or communes, the seniors of the village dis- 


quantity into account), without any interference on the part of 
the lord, who can only demand his obrok, or capitation tax, which. 
is sometimes paid in money, sometimes in produce, and sometimes, 
as already seen, in corvées or labour at the rate of 8 days a week, 
And though, no doubt, much insecurity and abuse exist, they aro 
not nearly 80 prevalent as might be supposed; for custom tekes 
the place of laws, and even the least scrupulous of the nobles 
Prt ap et ere phen erm prac raga it has sanc- 

tioned. The obrok, or capitation tax, payable to the nobles, 


differs in different places, and under different circumstances. 
7, however, the peasants may, when so disposed, secumu~ 
Iate some little property; and instances are every now and then 
occurring of those belonging to a village buying up the absolute 
property of the lands on wiich they se locatoL® And it is a 
curions fact, and strongly illustrative of the communal system 
Drevalens te most parts of tie explie, that when the peemey. 
become proprietors of the village lands, they do not generally 
divide them according to i i 
portions, the greater suma paid by A, B, &c., over those paid 
by C, D, &c., being made s debt against the commune. (Haz 


versal; nnd it is probable that the custom of dividing the lands 
bought by the peasantry into private ard unequal properties, will 
gradually extend itself. 

Some great proprietors are in the habit of instructing their 
alaves in different trades and professions, and of giving them 
Ticences to carry them on wherever there is a demand for their 
services, Slaves of this description, whether they have or have 
not been instructed at the cost of their masters, usually pay « high 
Fert ae ence ts ne Be 200 eres vauee Ta They 
fate oat On large fortunes, carrying on extensive menu- 

and commercial businesses in the name of their lords; 
perpindse acquiring large estates. It is singular, however, 
that the lords are extremely disinclined, even when tempted by 
very high offers, to emancipate much slaves, And the servitude 
in which they and their families are retained, can hardly fail to 
‘be esteemed by them s grievous burden, and must, one should 
think, unavoidably occasian a great deal of discontent. 

Thoogh masters may inflict corporeal punishment on their 
claves, they are forbidden by law from treating: them with any 
great cruelty, and sre guilty of » capital affence if death arise 
from their chastisement within 24 houra. But we may be quite 
eure, when one class may exercise such power over another, that 
great abusea cannot fail to exist, It ia, however, but a emall frac- 
‘ton of the total number, being those slaves only who live in the 
houses of their masters, who are subject to corporeal punishment; 


© Either ell, or the greater number of the estates of Prince Kesloiky 
have been purchased by his slaves, 
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and in genera) they are well treated. The conscription is, in fact, 
the principal evil, and it is not easy to exaggerate its magnitude, 
iets the peasantry of Rassia, Many things 

intolerable hardships, are hardly felt or 
iced by them. And if the conscription were abolished, and 
‘their obrok assessed on the lands which they occupy (as is now 
the case in the crown estates), and not on themselves, they would 


good, i 
and forethought, and congequently their industry. 

The peasants are of a sound constitution, stout and firmly built, 
and generally of s middle stature. They live in wooden cottages, 
formed of whole trees piled upon each other, and built together in 
villages, the gables to the road. Sometimes they consist of two 
stories, but more frequently only of one. They are heated by 
Stoves, and though dirty, are not uncomfortable nor ill suited to 
the climate. Their furniture consists generally of wooden articles, 
‘with a pan or two. Beda are little used, the family generally 
aloeping on the ground, on benches, or on the stove. 

The dresa of the peasant consists of long coarse dragget coat, 
fastened by a belt round the waist, but in winter they wear a 
shoep-ekin with the woolly side inwards. Their trowsers are of 
ooarse linen; instead of stockings, woollen or fiannel cloth is 
‘wrapped round the legs, and boots or shoes of matted linden bark 
are frequently substituted for those of leather. ‘The neck, even in 
‘winter, is bare®, and the head is covered by s peaked round hat or 
a cee oeeasa et haa 
Pe 

The Russian peasant considera himself well fed if ho have rye- 
tread, which is the staple article of food throughout the empire, 
aad sour cabbage soup, with a lump of fat or hog’s-lard boiled In 
it, by way of relish, He uses butchers’ meat on holidays, and st, 
other times eggs, salt-fish, bacon, lard, and mushrooms, which, at 
the proper season, are extremely abundant, onions, &c. His fa- 
* ‘This, according to the intelligent anthors of the Voyage de deu2 Franysia, 
‘is a decisive criterion by which to distinguish the genuine Russians. 
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vourite dish is a hodge-podge of salt or fresh meat, grosts, and 
rye-fiour, highly seasoned with onions and garlis, Salted cucum- 
bers are a constant dish at the peasant’s table all the year round. 
‘These and salted cabbages form an important article of internal 
commerce. They are brought in large vats from the southern 
provinces, where the climate favours their production, to Moscow, 
Petersburg, and other large towns, where they are constantly on 
gale in the public markets. The preparation, in autumn, of » 
safficient supply of these pickled vegetables forms, in every 
family, an important part of domestic economy. This depand- 
ence of the Russian peasant on vegetable diet is, no doubt, s con- 
sequence of the extraordinary number of fasta and fast-daya, of 
which he is s careful observer, and which are multiplied to sach 
an absurd extreme, that it is ssid there are only from 60 or 70 
days in the year on Which it is permitted to use butchers’ meat. 
Quas, a fermented liquor, made by pouring boiling water on rye 
or barley-meal, is the common beverage of the peasant But he 
ia also very fond of mead, and still more so of corn brandy, and 
other spirituous liquors. The consumption of the latter is im- 
mense, exceeding 100,000,000 gallons a year, and furnishing 
annually a large revenue to government. The use of ten in be- 
coming more and more extended. A substitute for it, called 
izbiteen, consisting of herbs, honey, &c. boiled together, is also 
extensively used by tho peasantry. 

The peasants are exceedingly superstitious, A vessel of holy 
water hangs from the ceiling of every room, and a lamp lighted 
on pafticular occasions. Every house is provided with « sacred 
corner, supplied with one or more pictures of their tutelary saints, 
coarsely daubed on wood, frequently resembling rather a Calmuc 
idol than s human head; but eometimes they are of a better qua- 
lity, and neatly framed: to these they pay the highest marks of 
. Veneration. All the members of the family, the moment they rise 
in the morning, and before they retire to sleep in the evening, 
never omit their adoration to the saints: they cross themselves 
during several minutes, upon the sides and forehead, bow very 
low, and sometimes even prostrate themselves on the ground, 


Every person, Pier agian Barelpunrnd ce Pierpaerioi pts 
theee objects of warship previously to his ddreeaing himself to 
‘the family, 


‘Thp Russian peasantry have the vices incident to their situation, 


menta, Their masters being obliged to provide for their support 
when they become old and infirm, they are exempted from one of 
‘the principal motives to industry and economy. When they ac- 

cumulate money, they most frequently bury it in the ground; s 
‘practice common to all countries where property ia insecure. 

Previously to the reign of Peter the Great, it was customary for 
the Russians, of all ranks, to marry their chil 
before the age of puberty. Though restrained by Peter and Cs- 
therine JL, this custom of early marriage still prevails, and is said 
to be fraaght with many pernicious consequences. A ukase issued 
in 1801, prohibite priests from solemnizing marriages, unless the 
man be 18 and the woman 16 years old. But the rule which 
exempts all peasants having 3 children from the conscription is in 
direct opposition to the ukase now referred to, and gives s power- 
fol stimulus to the habit of early marriage. 

‘The use of the vapour bath is universal in Russis, not being 
reckoned a luxury, bat s necessary; and public baths are met with 
in all parts of the country. They are reeorted to by the peasantry, 
at least, once a week. Thongh the baths are highly heated, the 
‘bathers not unfrequently ron ont and in summer plunge into cold 
water, or, if it be winter, roll themselves in the snow! This sudden 
alternation of temperature is not found to be injurious to Gealth, 
But, notwithstanding the frequent use of the bath, the boors are 
very deficient in cleanliness. (See Cove, 6th ed. 1, 269; Sohnite- 
ler, Essai Pune Statistique Générale, passim; Voyage de deux 
Francais au Nord de PEurope, iv. 818—882.; Pinkerton’s Rus- 
sia, pp. 69-80, &e.; Hazthausen, Etudes de la Russie, tom. i 
caps. 1, 2, 3, &c.) 

-Army.— The military power of Russia having been greatly ex- 
aggerated by some, and as gresily depreciated by others, deserves 
to be inquired into with some attention. The Strelitees, the first 
regularly organised. corps of infantry in the Russian service, seem 
‘tw have had their origin about the middle of the 16th century; and 
continued, till their suppression by Peter the Great, to constitute 
‘the principal strength of the army. They enjoyed various privi- 
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3 were always about the pereon of the esar; tele 

hes ‘nd insubordination, as weil os Fcvartac vost 
.& close resemblance to the Pratorisn bands of antiquity, and the 
“Janissaries of the Ottoman Porte. The abolition of this formid- 
able corps, and the reconstruction of the army on a plan similar 
to that followed in the more civilised countries of Europe, was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest services rendered by Peter the Great, 
At his death, the regular army amounted to about 130,000, ex- 
clusive of the imperial guard; and the success which attended his 
contest with the Swedes showed that this army was a match for 
the best troops that could then be opposed to it, 

Under Catherine IL, the army was greatly augmented and im- 
proved, This able and ambitious princess augmented tho pay of 
the troopa and officers, and gave them a more commodivus and 
elegant uniform then that formerly in use. Sho formed the Coa- 
aacks into a light cavalry, which, after being successfully opposed 
to the Spahis of the Turks, has since distinguished, itself in the 
great contesta of more modern times, During the latter part of 
the reign of Catherine the regular army amounted to about 
260,000 men; and little was wanting to place it on a level with 
that of the surrounding powers, save the better organisation of the 
commissariat department, and the choice of better educated and 
more skilful native officers, 

It is, however, to the emperors Alexander and Nicholas, but 
more especially the latter, that the Russian army is indebted for 
the more efficient organisation, discipline, and power by which it 
in now distinguished. The momentous struggles in which the 
former was engaged calied forth all the military resources of the 
empire; many sbuses were rectified, and improvements intro- 
duced ; and the ermies of Alexander were at length enabled to 

goniend exccoflly with thowe ofthe grsit captsin of the au, 
Under the present emperor, the discipline and organisation of 
the army have been still further improved ; and it is, at pro- 
sent, in a comparatively high state of efficiency. 

The Russian army waa newly organised, by a ukase of the 9th 
Angust, 1835. Down to that period, two large armies were 
maintained; but these were then consolidated, and the staf of 
one of them reduced. The army is now divided into ix 
@armée of infantry, each corps into three divisions, each division 


. 
Yegiment into 6 battalions of 1,000 man esch; four battalions 
take the field, and two remain as & reserve; so that each regi- 
ment is 4,000 strong, and each corpse darmés 48,000 strong. To 
each of these six corps there is attached one division of light’ 
horse, in two brigades (Hussars and Lancers) of two regiments 
each, Each regiment of horse consists of nine squadrons of 160 
horses each, eight of which take the field, and one remains as & 
reserve; so that regiment in the field has 1,280, and a division 
5,120 horses, Besides this, each corps has 2 division of artillery 
‘wnited to it, consisting of threo brigades, with four batteries each 
of eight guns, and one brigade of horse artillery, one reserved 
ove park of artillery, and three sapper battalions, to- 
gether 6,000 men. Thus s complete corps d’armée is 60,000 men 
strong, with 120 pieces of artillory; and the whole active army 
860,000 men, and 720 pieces of artillery, Next come the guards, 
in three divisions of infantry, three divisions of cavalry, and one 
division of srtillery, with 120 guns; and then the grenadier 
corps, equal in strength to an infantry corps; making together 
114,000 men, and 2410 guns. We have thus a force of 474,000 
men and 960 pieces of artillery. And in addition to this powere 
fol army, the reserves, somewhat on the plan of the Prussian 
landwehr (sce post), comprise two levies, « Ist, of about 100,000, 
and a 2nd of about 115,000 men. On the whole, therefore, it is 
probable that we may not be far wrong in estimating the strength 
of the regular disposable Rursian army, during the two or three 
years onding with 1853, as given in the official retarns, at from 
660,000 to 700,000 men (Haxthausen says 699,000 men and 1,468 
pieces of artillery). But its real as well as its apparent magy 
nitade, ite organisation, and distribution, are perpetually changing. 
Iadeed, we have not ecen any two accounte of it which exactly 
colncids, We have deduced the above results from the Sup- 
plement to the Conversations Lexicon of Gegenwert, and the 
valuable work of Haxthausen, Etwdgs de la Russie, tom. iii, 
Premitre Partie, pp. 277—306. 
Bat, in addition to the above, there is » large force of regular 
troops appropriated to local or peculiar services, including the 
garruous of the diferent fortress with the ermics employed in 
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‘will be swelled to considerably more than s zillion of men. 


It may thence, perhaps, be supposed, that Russia is in a posi- 
tion to bring s force of 500,000 or 600,000 men into the fictd, 
exclusive of irregular troopa But vast as aro her means, this 
would be a very exaggerated cstimate. Supposing the regular 
disposable army on foot, ineluding the reserves, to smount to 
660,000 men, two out of every vix battalions (1-3rd para of ita 
amonnt) of which it is made up, are alinost alway« absenf, being 
employed in the training of new levies, in public works, &c. 
TIcuce, if this statement be nearly correct, only 420,000 of the 
660,000 diaposablo troops on foot would be directly available in w 
campaign. And even this would he far too high an estimate. A 
large deduction must be made in the event of their being called 
out, frum the numerical «trength of the reserves. It is al-o well 
kuown that the forecs actually embodied rarvly come up to those 
borue on the official returns; and though, thanks to the vigilance 
of the ¢mperor, and the many reforma he has introduced, this 
abuse be much les frequent now than formerly, still it is by 
ho mvan« uncommon, ¢-pecially in the remoter governments, 
Owing, also, tu the disstfcction prevalent in Poland, and her 
lengihened fruntier, stretching in a contmnous Hue from the 
Gulph of Bothnia to the southern shores of the Black Sica, 
Rusria mu-t keep, e-pecially when engaged in war with powers 
having the command of the ses, a very large army ty protect her 
own territory, In the lust war with Turkey, the force slo sent 
acrosa the Danube did not exceed 130,000 men; ant when Napo- 
Jeon invaled her wrritory in 1412, and her earstenes was supe 
posed to be at stake, thy troops she broaght to oppose him did not 
exceed 200,000 nin. Since then great improvements have, no 
doubt, been effected; the strength of the army having been 
augmented, and its organisation materially improved. But still 
we should doubt whether Ru--ia will now be able to bring above 
200,000 men into the field in the S. against Turkey and her 
allies. Sho will require at least 100,000 mrn for the protection 
of her frontier on the Baltic and the Gulph of Finland. 

Even if the troops rrally at the disposal of government corre- 
sponded with tho-e in the official returas, Russia would find great 
difficulty in sending largo armies into foréign countries, and 
maintaining them when there. Her finances are far from being 
in a flourishing state; her fleets, if they be not destroyed, will 
most probably be cooped up in harbours; and owing to the want 
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of an effective organisation, and the abuses that prevail in her 
commiseariat department, a great expenditare is incurred at the 
mame time that the troops are often very ill provided with tho 
most indispensable necessaries, The medical department ia, aleo, 
fer from efficient. 

Probably, however, the present contest may take place on the 
confines of the empire, in which caso Russia will have great 
advantages on her vide. At home ebe is all but invulnerable. 
‘The soverity uf the climate renders it next to impossible for an 
invading army to maintain any permanent fuoting in the country; 
whilet the nature of the round, without roads, and interceted 
by vast fureste, rivers, and marshes oppo~es the greatest obstacles 
to the advance of an invating force, and »till more to its retreat. 
Even though the army of Napoleon had not had tu conteud with 
the rigours of an unusually carly winter, the result of his expedi- 
tion would not have been materially different Te could not pos- 
silly have maintained himelf during the winter in Moscow. 
Rouner or later he must have retreated; and a retreat through 
such a country, in the prewence of @ powerful enemy, ready to 
take every opportunity of attaching, could not fail to be most 
disantrous, It is to be hoped thet we may profit by this ex- 
perience ; and beware, shoald we suceved in forcing the Russians 
within their frontier, how we follow them. 

‘The troups of the Imperial Guard arc a very fine body of men. 
Generally the Russian roldiers are, in respect of bodily vigour, 
inferior, perhaps, to those of England. They have no enthu- 
siasm; and in reapect of activity and intelligence, are very far 
below thuse of England, France, and Prussia. On the other 
hand, however, they porwr, in the greatest perfection, the two 
first quali ies of a voldier, the must unflinching courage, and the 
most impl ‘it obedience, Subjected frum birth te a master whose 
will i» their law, the habit of prompt and absolute obedience 
becomes, aa it were, a part of themaelves, Regardless of dangers 
or difficulties, they will attempt whatever they are ordered; and 
will accomplich all that the moet undgunted resolution and perec- 
verance can effect. They alo endure, without a murmur, the 
greatest hard-hips and privations, and support themselves in 
situations where others would starve. The Coseacks, Baschkirs, 
and other irregular cavalry, are very useful troops, and are well 
caleulated either to improve a victory or to cover m retreat, 





Contrary to what might havo been expected, the artillery is tho 
in which the Russians have made the greatct ad- 
vancer ; but it is said to be in excess as compared with the other 
descriptions of force. The cavalry, abo, ix well mounted snd 
comperntively excelicat Were the officers an intelligent and 
wkilfel ag the soldiers are brase and docile, the Russian army 
would be mort furmidable, But this is far from being the cane, 
Latwrly, however, great efforte have been made to improve the 
education uf the offices, and exclusive of the establishments for 
that purpowe mentioned below, a military academy was opened 
at Peterburg in 1832, where officers not abuve the degree of 
captain are instructed in military service; and in 1837 » «hoot 
fur 400 cadets for the artillery and engineers was opencd at 
Woronerch. The pay of the officers, though ntill miserably low, haa 
been increased; and the pr wnt emperor han endeavoured to ox- 
cite the martial spirit of the people, and to make the service 
popular, by in-tituting grand military spectacles. Some of thean 
have been on a gigantic ecale. At the grand military and re- 
ligious festival in eummemoration of the battle of Burodino, in 
1839, nu fewer than 120,000 troops were prewnt! Marvhal 
Marmont spoke in high terms of the efficiency and divipline 
of the Russian forces he reviewed in the 5. provinces in IN34, 
Heeruiting.— The army is recruited from the clases of peas 
sant» and artizans, partly and principally by mrans of @ con~ 
scription, partly by the aduption of the sons of soldiers, and 
partly by vuluntary enlistment. Every individual belonging to 
the clareve now named, i4, with fow exec ptions, liable to compul- 
rory service, provided he be of the proper age and stature. The 
levics are ordinarily in the proportion of I or 2 tw every 500 
males; but during war the proportion is at least as 2 or 3 to 500, 
and sometimes as much a 4 or even 6 tu 500. This last, however, 
may be taken as the morinum levy, and is rarcly execeded. Tho 
number of recruits to be furnished by the empire in gencral, aad 
by each district in particular, is fixed acrording to the results of 
the proceeding census, The nobles nominate such of their serfs a0 
they please to complete their quotas, the only condition being that 
they should have a good constitution, and be of the requisite sixe, 
and not leas than 18 por more than 40 years of age; and, as idle, 
ill-dispased individuals are sure to be nominated in preference for 
reeruita, those who are averse from the scrvice endeavour to die- 
us 


gents eupplied by some of the great landed proprietors are very 
large indeed, sometimes ing to 8,000, 5,000, and even 
6,080 and vu: The siatmum standard height for infantry 


different guilds are also exempted ; as are the only sons of peasants, 
and peasants with more than $ children. The levies furnished by 
the Consacks arc regulated by particular treaties; and many balf- 
navage tribes are excused, partly on account of their diminutive 
eizo, and partly because of their great aversion to 4 military life. 
Generally, it is found that » levy of 2 on every 500 malea pro- 
duces a rupply of ahont 90,000 or 100,000 men. Substitutes are 
admitted in the event of tho noble being informed and not object- 
ing to their employment. 

Tho period of service is fixed at 22 years for the guard and 25 
years for the other troops. Latterly, however, or sinco 1833 and 
1840, soldiers after 10 or 15 years’ service, according as they 
belong to the Western or Eastern divisions of the empire, are en- 
titled to an indefinite leave; and are sent home to their native 
place, their namea being enrolled in the reserve of the battalion or 
squadron of the regiment to which they belong, that they may, if 
necersary, be again called into active service. The aggregate 
atrength of the reserves (those of 10 years’ service being called the 
Ant reserve, and those of 15 years’ service the 2nd) is estimated at 
about 215,000 men, Every individusl, with his family, if he 
have one, becomes free the moment he is enrolJed in the ranks of 
the army. In case of desertion, he is again enslaved; but descr- 
tion is exceedingly rare in Russia except among conseripts. 

‘The guard ia recruited from the grenadiers; the latter from the 
infantry of the line and light chasseura, 

Contrary to what might, perhaps, be supposed, the military is 
Rot @ popular profession in Russia, and, speaking gencrally, the 
conscription is held in abhorrence. Formerly the levying of coo- 
ecripta used to be accompanied with violence and bloodshed. And 
though the condition of the soldier has latterly been much im- 
proved, and his period of servitude shortened, the severe edists that 
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oceasionally appear sgainat deserters and the punishments inflicted 
ou those by whom conscripts are harboured or concealed, vines 
the strong dislike entertained by the pesssniry to the acrvico. 
(Haxthausen, iii. Que Partie, p. $42, Ke.) Is in believed that 
nothing would do so much to ween thia distike as the restriction 
of the period of compulsory service to some 10 or 12 years, and 
abolivhing the system of reserves. Aa the habits of s soldier 
would be fully formed in that period, the fair presumption is that 
but few comparatively would leave at the end of the term; at tho 
same time that their being aware that they would then bo per+ 
feetly free, would render conscripts lees indiepused to enter the army. 

Russian soldiers are very gencrally married ; government, con- 
trary to the policy of most other states, giving every facility lo 
thove who wish to take wives Among other inducements, it sup- 
plies them with lodging, and undertakea to feed, clothe, and 
educate their children. But it allows the males no choice of a 
profession; the latter being all brought up from infancy with a view 
te their being made soldiers or otherwise engaged in tho public 
service. After remaining for a while with their parents in their 
quarters, they are taken to depots or establishments at Woroncach. 
and other places, where they are instructed in their duties, This 
clas, which hav reecised the name of cantonists, amounted in 
1842 to no fewer than 292,990 individuals; but the numbens, it 
is said, have aince greatly inereaved. Of these 71,900 are stated 
tu have been ecrving in the army, 35,450 to have been in public 
establishments, and 193,640 with their parents And though these 
statements are not altogether to be depended on, still it is obvious 
that this is a mort important nursery of troops, and that, whatever 
may be its peculiar merits or deferts, it mitigates to @ considerable 
extent the severity of the conscription. Many of the non-commis- 
sioned officers of regiments belong to the clays of cantonists, hav- 
ing been selected on the ground of their superior merit, 

There are at Petersburg schools for pages, engineers, officers of 
artillery, sub-officers of the guard, &c.; the rank of onsign being 
given to pages who have gone through a certain course, and to 
gentlemen cadeta who have been two years in the service. But 
the principal establishment for the education of officers is that of 
the Corps des Cadets at Petersburg, founded in 1731. It has 
about 700 pupila, the sons of noble parents, that is, of those who 
have attained to the rank of captain in the civil or military ser- 
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vice, The pupils are divided into five classes, and on leaving 
achool become ensigns in regiments of the line. This school has 
materially contributed to diffase information among the inferior 
nobility, and to supply the army with able officers’ There aro 
also schools for cadets at Moscow, Woronesch, Polotek, Tule, 
Tamboff, and other towns. The pupils leave after a fixed time, 
and are ranked ae ensigns. 

During pesce promotion depends upon seniority, from the rank 
of ensign to that of colonel: during war it is determined in- 
differently, by gallantry, acleetion, and seniority, After two 
years’ service a soldier may hecome a swb-officer. The rub-officer 
who has served twelve years obtains of right the rank of sub- 
Weutenant or ensign. 

Pay, §e.—The Russian army is supported st very little ex- 
pense, Exclusive of their pay, the higher class of officers rveciso 
considerable allowances as mess-moncy, ke.; and they generally 
contrive to eke out their emoluments in various indirect ways 
‘The pay of the subalterns in most inadequate; and it is hardly 
possibk: for any one to serve as ® subaltern in the cavalry, 
eepecially in the cavalry of tho guard, unless he havo private re- 

are allowed, according to their rank, one or 
moro eure eect (deutechiks), maintained by government, but equip- 
ped at the expenso of their masters. They are taken from among 
the recruits, the least suitable for active sersice. The pay of a 
common Russian soldier does not exceed 35s. a year! and various 
deductions aro made even from this miserable pittance. He gets 
a new uniform each year; and is allowed, in addition, 3 barrels 
of flour, 24 Ibs, of salt, and # certain quantity of rye or oatmeal. 
Qn fate days the soldiers of the guard receive » certain allowance 
of batchers’ meat, but this is very rarely tasted by their fellows, 
At home the soldier used to be paid in paper; but when he 
croesed the frontier he was paid in silver roubles; and one of the 
latter being equivalent to 35 of the former, his pay, when abroad, 
‘was, of conree, augmented in the same proportion. This may, 
perhape, have been partly intended as a stimulus to the soldier to 
undertake offensive operations; but, besides having this effect, it 
‘waa absolutely necessary, to enable him to subsist among foreigners 
without robbing. The cavalry horses are very good; and, fodder 
being very cheap, they are well kept. 

Soldiers leaving the army on the expiration of their compulsory 


service are entitled to a small pension; and those who have been 
maimed or wounded are received and supported in some of the 
hospitals established in that view in different parts of the country. 
Soldiers who coatinue in the army after their term of compuleory 
service has expired acquire several advantages, They reccive, 
exclusive of the retiring pension to which they aro entitked, 
double pay; and after five years’ voluntary servico they aro 
entitled to a retiring pension equal to three times their original 
fall pay. 

‘The inadequate pay of the officcrs and men is the grand evil in 
elation to the Russian army. Jt compels all clasaca to attempt 
underhand methods of making monvy, and hence the jobbing and 
corruption of the first and the thies ixh habits of the latter, ‘These 
practices are now, however, les prevalent than formerly, Down 
to a late period the colonels of Russian regimente supplied their 
corps with most artirles of provi-ion, clothing, &e. And st ds 
‘needless, perhaps, to add that in very many instances the officers 
were more anxious to increaw their own emoluments than to pro- 
vide for the wants and comforts of the troops Bat thin aystem 
bay been suppressed; and the provisioning and clothing of the 
troops is now placed under the superintendence of boards, con- 
stituted for the purpose. But despite every precantion there is 
etill much temptation, and many opportunities to indulge in peru- 
lation. And it may be questioned whether it would not be more 
advantageous vven in a pecuniary point of view, for govern- 
ment to increase the pay of the officers and troops «0 as to raise 
them above the temptation of engaging in practirrs injurious to 
the service, of the existence of which it is awarr, but which, as 
matters now stend, it i+ impossible wholly to sapprens. 

Capital punishments are at all times rare in the Russian army, 
and are never inflicted except during war. During pears cul- 
prits are uniformly condemned to transportation to Siberia, and 
to forced Iabour in the mines, Corporeal ponishments may bo 
ordered by the commanding officer. of regiments, but they cannot 
be carried beyond twenty strokes of the knout, and are not to be 
inflicted except for very grave offences. Soldiers who continue 
in the army after their full period of compulsory service is ex- 
hausted cannot be corporealty punished except by command of 
council of war. 

Military Colonies. — Exclusive of ber ordinary foros, Busia 

Bt 


‘has a force of military colonists. There are a sort of sgricultural 
aoldiers established by an ukese issued in 1818, agreeably to the 
waggestion of General Araktchief, The object was to ercate a 
mnilitary force at the least possible expense, by engrafting military 
servieo upon the agricultural labours of the peasants. For this 
certain districts belonging to the crown were sclected in 
the environs of the Iake men, in the government of Novgorod. and 
in somo of tho southern governments, tho territory of which was 
distributed among the peasantry, at the rate of about 15 deciatines, 
or 46 acres of arablo land, to each head of a family, villages on an 
improved and uniform plan being at the same time creeted for 
their accommodation. The stock and implements neecssary for the 
ealtivation of thin land were furnished to the culonist by the 
crown, and he was charged with it~ cultivation, with coutributing 
to tho common magazine of the village, kevping up the roads, &€. ; 
tho surplus produce after these outgoings and the provision for 
Lis family were deductod, being at his disposal. A soldier war 
assigned to each colonist, to be maintained by tho latter; but the 
soldicr was, in return, obliged, when not absent or engaged in 
duty, to assist the colonist in the labours of his farm. ‘The colo- 
nists, a8 well as the soldiery, were deprived of their beards, and 
wore uniform, every thing within the colony being subject to 
military regulation: there was no restraint on the marriage of 
tho soldiers; and their maly children, and those of the colonists, 
were all bred up to be soldiers. The girls were educated in 
separate schools; and, though there was no regulation to that 
offect, were gencrally married tu the young men belonging to the 
colonics, Exclusive of the principal euldiers already alluded to, 
‘there was in every cottage a substitute or supplementary soldier, 
generally a son of the colonist, who was bound to take the place 
of the principal soldier in the event of his death or sickness, 30 
that the regiments distributed among the colonies should never 
want their full complement of men. 
The colonies contained in all from 50,000 to 60,000 
but, notwithstanding what Marshal Marmont has stated to the 
contrary, they are now generally admitted to have been a failure, 
and, according to Haxthausen, ont towt-2fait avorté. It will al- 
‘ways, indeed, be found to be impossible successfully to combine the 
business of agricultare with the military service. The soldiera 
get attached to their farms and families, and become unwilling to 
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Yeave them and impationt of military restraint. Hence tho reader 
will not be surprised to learn that considerable discontent pre- 
vailed, at different times, among the colonica in question A 
dangerous mutiny, in which several officcre lost their lives, was 
not suppresied execpt by the prewnee of the emperor, whw dis- 
covered on this occasion his u-ual courage and decision. No 
wonder, therefure, that the military colonies ax originally planned 
have bevn abandoned; and that they are now cunfined to canton- 
ments in which presante occupying a certain extent of land aro 
charged with the maintenance of » trouper and his horme, Haxt+ 
hansen cays that 22% squadron: of hore are maintained in tho 
way now stated. (Tom. iif. 2me Partie, p. 446.) 

—Ruvsia hao s very considerable naval force, the fleet 
comprising about 60 ship» af the line, 20 frigates, 15 corvettes, 
and an extensive flotilla of steam gun-boata, She is indebted for 
her naval power, a4 elu: is for her ascendancy by land, her civil 
nation, and, indeed, everything cle, to the creative genius of 
Poter the Great. Previously to Ifa aeceasion, Russia had no sea 
port, other than Archangel, and did not posse a ningle gun-boat, 
As eoon, however, as Peter had acquired a footing on the Baltic, 
he set about creating a navy; and the better w qualify himself 
for the task of its construction, he visited Holland and England, 
where he not only made himwlf acquainted with the principles of 
naval architecture, but with the practical businens of a ship's 
carpenter, by working himself at this employment! The monarchs 
since Peter, and expecially Catherine UL. and the present emperar, 
have exerted themselves to increase and improve the Alert; and it 
is now, perhaps in as high » state of efficiency as it is likely to 
attain. 

The truth, however, is, that though the naval force of Russia 
be sufficient to give her a decided preponierance over the flects 
of the other powers bordering on the Baltic, the Black Sea, and 
the Caspian, it is not in the oature of things that she should over 
‘be able to cope with the maritime powers situated on the ocesn. 
‘The Baltic, in fact, affords no proper field for tho training and 
exercise of a ficet. Besides being limited in extent, it is frozen 
over for half the year; during which time the ships have to be 
laid up; and the crews being on shore, cannot porsibly attain 
that skill in seamanship, and dexterity in manccuvring, that is 
attained by sailors constantly afloat, And, by a singular cone 





instead of attempting to cbviate this state of things, 
perpen equadrous into the open seas, and keeping them afloat 
all the year, it is a rule of the Russian service, that every third 
year the seamen, if 90 we may call them, shall not go to sea at al?! 
Nothing, therefore, ean be more idle and unfounded, than the 
statements that have been frequently put forth as to the danger 
to be apprehended from the naval power of Russia. Such dangers 
aro wholly imaginary. Tho physical circumstances under which 
she is placed must always prevent her from becoming a greet 
naval power. Sho is superior, by far, to any other power on tho 
Baltic, the Black Sca, or the Caspian; but there her ascondancy 
natarally stops; and any attempt on her part to construct fleets 
‘to cope with the maritime powers, properly so called, would be = 
most absurd and improvident waste of the national resources. 

Russian ships, both in the Baltic and Black Sea, last but a very 
short time, and, consequently, are very expensive. The great 
naval stations aro Cronstadt and Sveaborg, in tho Gulph of 
Finland, and Sevastopol, in the Black Sea, 

Education in Russia ia at a very low ehh. There have for 
more than a century been schools in all tho great towns; but 
these are but few in number; and the rural population is too 
much dispersed, even if it were not enslaved, and tied down to 
routine practices, to allow it to reap much benefit from country 
schools, But, notwithstanding the difficulties in its way, edaca- 
tion has been a good deal improved and extended within tho 
present century. It has always been, and continues to be, an 
object of great solicitude with the government. A plan for a 
national system of instruction was laid down in = ukase of tho 
Emperor Alexander, issued in 1802; which, though it has under- 
gone. various modifications, contains the outline of the system 
still followed. ‘The empire is divided in respect of educa- 
beng into a certain number of districts, each of which has, or is 
intended to have, a university, with a certain number of lyceums 
(at which the young men intended to fill civil offices are mostly 
instracted), gymnasiums, high schools, and elementary schools, 
varying according to its extent and population. At present the 
districts are those of Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, Kasan, 
Dorpat, Kieff, Odessa, Wilna, Warsaw, and Siberia; but of theae 

only the first six have universitie. A curator, or inspector, is 
wsessd of tha baad of och dhasich chs b ba cutest cetarate: 





tion with the minister of public instruction. The subjects and 
coursce of study, the examinations to be gone through, the fres to. 
be paid, &c, are ali fixed by government. The sum placed 
annoally at the disposal of the minister of public instruction 
amounts to above 3 million roubles, 

The Report of the miniater of pablic instruction to the emperor, 
at the close of 1852, gives various details as to the then state of 
the bigher departments of public instraction ; and has partly eup- 
plied as with the tullowing infurmatiun : 

1. University of Petersburg —Thia university, founded in 1819, 
had, in 1852, GD professors and subordinate functionaries and 
358 students. The eight governments dependent upon it had 
15 gymnasiums, 64 district echools, 96 parish schools, &e., with 
215 private in-titations. In all 857 functionarics were employed 
in the government schools; the scholar in both the pubtic and 
private eeminarica being reckoned at 22,353. In the same year 
the university library compriced $1,158 vols, 

2. Unirersity of Moscow, — At the above epoch this universtty, 
founded in 1775, hud 126 profi~urs or functionnrics, and 861 
pupils. In its library were 89,017 volumes, It had nine govern- 
ments within its juriwtiction; and in thea thore were « lyccam, 
12 pymnasiums, 84 district whooly, and 226 parish school, The 
surveillance of the aystem is committed to the care of an inspector 
and five sab-inspertors. A rchoul has been founded in Muscow 
for the gratuitous education of the suns of 30 decayed merchants. 

8. The University of Kharkof, founded in 1403, bad, in 1852, 
78 profe-sors, &c., and 443 pupils. The 5 governments with the 
territory of the Don Cossacks under its jurisdiction had 7 gym- 
nasiume, 68 district schools, 127 parish schools, &c., and in all 
11,353 pupils. 

4. The University of Kasan, foanded in 1804, had, in 1852, 
87 professors, &c., and 321 pupile, Tho 10 governments under 
its jurisdiction had each x gymnasium. The Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Mongolian Janguages arc taught in this university. 
‘The university library comprised 49,058 volu 

5. The University of Dorpat, founded in 1632, one of the most 
eelebrated in Russia, had, in 1852, 75 professors, &c., and 607 
pupils. The university library had 88,108 volumes; and there is 
attached to the institution « botanical garden and a museum. The 
three governments under its jurisdiction had, in 1852, four gym- 








nasiums, and 111 public schools. The veterinary school at Dorpat 
had at the same time 11 masters and 37 pupils. 

6. The University of Kieff, called St. Wladimir, was founded in 
1834, being intended to supply the placo of that of Wilna, sup- 
pressed after the late Polish insurrection. Yt hed, in 1852, 87 
profeasore snd subordinste functionaries, and 522 pupila It is 
well endowed, its revenues having emounted, in 1833, to 250,000 
roubles, There are § governments under the jurisdiction of this 
university, in which were 1 lyccum, 11 gymnasiums, 41 district 
schools, 107 parish schools, and 24 privute establishments. The 
university library had, in 1852, 90,362 vola. Government pro- 
vides for the educution of 50 pupils at this university, of whom 
26 aro trained to bo teachers, aud 24 arc to be instructed in the 
Jaw, #0 as to enable them to fill judicial and other civil offices in 
the old Polish provineca. ; 

In addition {0 the ahovo there are the educational districts of 
Odessa, Wilna, and Waraw, which have all institutions of greater 
or ews importance. The lyceum at Odessa, and the inatitation of 
nobles at Warsaw, enjoy a well merited reputation. The former 
had, in 1852, 33 professors and 204 pupils; the latter 28 pro- 
fowwors and 87 pupils. 

Siberia had, in 1852, 3 cymnasiums, 21 district schools, 46 parish 
achoola, and 2 private institutions, But there is a great want of 
teachers there, as there is in most divisions of the empire. 

Besides the above there are various schoola founded for par- 
ticnlar objets, and not coming directly under the control of the 
minister of public instruction, Among others may bo specified 
the mulitary schools in Petersburg, Muscow, and other towns; 
schools of the surgicu-medical academics of Peiersburg, Moscow, 
&e.; schools founded and endowed by indivituals, and those 
founded by and placed under the control of the clergy. 

The latter, or the theological schools, intended principally 
for the instraction of sona of the clergy, are amongst the most 
eacient and important of any in Russia. They consist of 4 
principal academies 2t Kicff, Moscow, Petersburg, and Kasan, 
which give instruction in the higher branches, and confer the 
degreea of A.M. and M.D. ; of 36 diocesan schoola; and of be- 
tween 350 and 400 district schools, at which considerable nambers 
of the inferior classes are instructed; and of a still greater num- 
‘Der of parizh echoola, The total number of echolars in these 4 
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leseriptions of schools may vary fram 73,000 to 85,000. Though 
be sons of the clergy generally follow the profession of thelr 
fathers, this is not always the caw. Orcasionally they enter the 
‘ivil service, and ~ome of the most celebrated statesmen, hieturians, 
mets, &e, of Ravin, have sprung from this clase, (Finkerion’s 
Nussia, p. 251; Schuutzler, Se.) 

Elementary inetruction is in the mo«t depreeend state. Accord- 
ng to a ubase af 1602, a grammar ~chool should be established 
a every district, and an clementary school in every parinb, 
wat Beast in every two parishes according to the popula. 
ion, But these regulations have, in very many instances, not 
wen complied wi and when it is consilered that the ad- 
santages of education are but hetle appreciated by the peasantry, 
ind that it is froyuentty discumraged by the nobility, to whom it 
weaviona sone expen~, it will nor appear surprising that such 
hould te the cae, In despite, however of every obstacte edus 
vation ha~ made, and is making a considerable progress. According 
o the official returns, the minister of public instruction bad 
ander hie superinwends nce, in 1935, 1,659 seminrries of all sorta, 
vith 85,707 pupils; and, in 1452, 3.775 seminarivs with 283,163 
wupils. And adding to these the ecelesinetieal schooly with the 
nilitary and -peciat ditto, the total nutuber of pupil, in 1832, may, 
werhap: © amounted te 650,000 or thereby, exclusive of thowe 
who are instructed at home. St is pti fore, netwithstand- 
its backwardnes- that education hax made some adsance in 
more, perhaps than could have been expected from the 
c ion of the country, and the jealousy of the government. 
Sinev the epoch of the Polish insurrection, all Russian subjects 
save heen forbidden from studying at any foreign university ; 9 
trict surveillance is oxefeived over all descriptions of schools ; 
school» can Le opened without permission from the 
woper authorities, and all masters and mistresses of such semi- 
varies must be native Rus-ians; and it is further ordered, that no 
me thall be @ teacher in a private family without being acere- 
lited by « univer-ity, and having a certificate of capacity and 
good conduct. The <ciences principally tanght in the universi- 
‘den are the history, literature, geography, and statistics of Russia, 

Lectures on politics or politieul economy would be esteemed 
Yangerous, and are forbidden. The object of these regulations is 
nanifest, and we need not be surprised that some of them should 
save been adopted. But, whatever may bo the case with the 
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higher branches, the government hes had sagacity to perotive 
that the diffusion of elementary instruction, including the prin- 
ciples of the uscful arte, would not tend to shake tho stability of 
the existing order of things, while it would do more than any- 
thing else to raise the pensantry from the state of ignorance in 
which we now find them, and to develope the resources of the 
country. Great numbers of new schools have been opened within 
the Inst half dozen years; and lectures on agriculture, and the 
application of science to art, have been establiahed in the different 
universities. 

‘A tasto for instruction and reading is beginning to be widely dif- 
fused among the town population. Many new works, some of them 
of considorablc merit, annually appear; and many foreign works are 
translated into Russian. Numerous literary and scientific journals 
issue from the presecs of Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Odessa, &. 
In 1852, for example, 1,019 new works were published in Russia, 
of which 115 were transtations, Including periodical publications 
(ex. newspapers), tho Russian preas produced in the above year 
19,788 sheets, 

Journals of & political caste, being subjected to a severe 
censorship, afford no means of judging of the prevalent political 
feelings of the mess of their readers, AM works and journals 
imported from abroad must slso be submitted, under heavy penal- 
ties, to the inepection of the censors, This jealousy of whatever 
might tond to expand the minds of tho people, and make them 
acquainted with their rights and duties, is tho grand obstacle to 
the civilisation of the higher classes and burghers. But, not- 
withstanding the censorship, no fewer than 943,492 volumes of 
foreign works, principally French and German, were imported in 
1852, being about three times as man} as were imported half a 
dozen years ago. 

‘These returns do not include the kingdom of Poland. 

Professors and teachers in universities and other seminaries 
obtain rank, and rise according to merit and seniority; and when 
unfit for the active duties of their station, they receive a small 
pension, But their regular salaries, like those of almost all other 
fanctionaries, are totally inadequate to support their rank and sta~ 
tion in society. A professor has only about 604 a year, and his 
aesistant 322; a professor of languages has 242, and each of the 
students, supported by the crown, SZ a year! The institutions of 


Moscow and Trarskoi-Zelo are the most distinguished of those 
intended for the instruction of nobles. In the first there are 
about 300 boarders, paid for by their parents; tbe reat attending 
aadday-acholara, The first class pay 322 = year, and the second 24h 
(Pinkerton's Russia, p. 256.) 

i titution of Petersburg is one of the most 
important and valuable in the empire. It is exclusively appro- 
priated to the cduration and training of schoolmasters. In 1852 
it had 43 functionarive and Ltt pupils 

Young amen belonging to great families used formerly to be, 
fur the most part, educated at home by forcizn tutors uf whont 
not a few were igaurant, unprincipted, and wervile, But an edict 
of the Emy ror Alexander contributed to subvert this practice, by 
exetuding all young men, nut educated at a pablie aminary, from 
the higher class of public employ ments; and, an alrvaily een, it 
has beon still farther divcouraged by the present emperor, The 
beat account of education in Rosia that we have wen is given 
by Krawnstrn in his Precis de Pinstruction Publique en Russie, 

Vartaw, 1537. 

Races.— The Raseian empire embraces an immense variety 
of different races; but the great bulk of the vation, or the Rus» 
sians properly sw called, with the Poles and ako the Bulgarians 
and Servians, belong to the gevat Slayunic family. The Slavunians 
am mort generally puppo~d to be the deserndanta of the Surmatesr 
of antiquity; but, though probable, this is by nu mean certain, 
At all events they are radivally dietinet frum the Goths, on the 
one hand, xad from the Tarwrs and other Eastern nations, on tho 
other, There is no foundation whatever for the common opinion 
that they were denuminated Slas onian- from sheir being originally 
claves, On tle contrary, when first known to history, tho Sla- 
Yoniana wero as frev a» the Goths. The practice of slavery was 
gradually introduced ; and in Russia it was not cumpleted till the 
Dbeyinuing of last century. (See Dr, Pinkerton’s Russia, p. 276, and 
the authorities there A-ferred to.) The individuals of Slavonic 
origin at pre-ent within the limit» of the Russian empire are sup- 
Poeed to amount te about 46,000,000, being about three-fourths 
of the entire population. 

‘The next principal race is that of the Ouralians or Finns, in- 
habiting the grand dachy of Finland, Esthonis, Lapland, and 
soveral districts in the north of the empire. The Finnish popa- 
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lation is belfeved to amount, in all, to above 3,000,000 individuals. 
The Letto-Lithuanian race, amounting to nearly 2,000,000, is 
principally found in Lithuania end tho W. prova. There are, 
leo, aboso 2,000,000 Tartara ; 2,000,000 Georgians, Armenians, 
&e. The Germans settled in various parte of the empire may be 
taken at abont 450,000, and there are, besides, 1,064,000 Jews, 
with Samoyedes, Mongolians, Kamchat+kadales, Americana, &e. 

Language.— Those who are aware of the vanous racce and 
the numbers of different people included within the Russian 
empire, need not be surprised that about forty distinct languages 
are in usc, having attached to them an immenre number of differ- 
ent dialects. The individuals belonging to the Slavonic race 
have two languages—the Rossian and the Polinh, both derived 
from the ancient Slavonic. The mother-tongue, augmented and 
modified by the influence of Christianity, which introduced 
into it & number of Greek words, and by the dominion of the 
Tartar, by whom it was loaded with Turkish and Mongolian 
terms, wan gradually formed into the Russian. The primitivo 
idiom continucd, however, to be employed in the litargy and the 
aciences till the reign of Peter the Great, when the Russian 
gained that ascendancy in religion and science it hed already 
gained in conversation, The extraordinary advances that were 
then mado in civilisation occasioned the introduction of an im- 
mense number of new words, At length the language became 
tolerably well fixed. The alphabet which consisted originally 
of 45, bas been reduced to 37 letters, some of them borrowed 
from the Greck and othera from the Latin. Some characters are, 
however, quite unlike thos of any other language, and can 
hardly be pronounced by any save Slavonians. The grammatical 
forms are not well defined, and the conjugations are exceedingly ir- 
regular, Otherwise the language is rich, sonorous, ficxible, natural, 
and clegant, Tho variety of its terminations ia very remarkable. 
‘There ia very little petois in Russia ; the language of the country 
differing but little from that of the towns.’ There are, however, 
three principal dialects, characterised by Prichard as follows :— 

1, “ The pure or proper Russian, the cultivated language of 
the whole Russian nation, spoken in Moscow and all the central 
parte of the European empire of Russia. Vulgar and corruptod 
‘branches of this dialect are those of Susdal and Oloncts, the last 
of which is intermixed with Finnish words. 


2. “The Malo- Russian, the languzge of the south-eastern paris 
of Europcen Russia, approaching to the old Slavic in many forms 
of expression and in the enumeration of some consonants, This 
dialect is, perhaps, richer than any other in national songs, many 
of which bave a peeuliar €' 

“The Malo-Ruwian is essentially the same idiom as that of 
the Rusaniaks or Ruthenians, inhabitants of tho eastern part of 
Galicia and the north-eastern districts of Hungary and Poland, 
who are shout 3,000,000 of people. They belong to the Greek 
Charch, although beyond the limits of the Rusian empire. 

38. * The JPhite-Russian ia the dialect spoken in Lithuania and 
in part of White Rux«ia, especially in Volhynia. The historical 
documents of Lithuania were written in thia dialect, which was in 
wee as a written language in the 16th and 17th centuries.” (His- 
tory of Mankind, 

Tt is » curious fact, that the first grammar of the Rossian lan- 
guage appeared at Oxford in 1696. The best grammar is that of 
Dobroweki, published at Vienna in 1422. The Ruwian Aca- 
demy bas published # dictionary of the language in 6 voli, 4to, 
1906-1822, 

Literature.—Rossia has had several distinguished natural 
philosophers and mathematicians, but they have been chiefly 
forvigoers (Germans principally) re-ident in tho country, At 
Present the native literatun: of Rus-ia occupics w reapeetable 
piece in that of Europe. The introduction of Christianity was 
marked by the growth of a taste for letters among the ancient 
Slavonians; but the only remainn of that carly literature aro 
some fragments of chivalrous portry, and the annals of the monk 
Nestor. The Tartar invasion arrested the progress of literature, 
and Russia fell back into the abyss of barbarixm, whence sho did 
not begin to emerge till after the accreion of the house of 
Romanoff. The attempts of the restorer» of literature wero at 
first confined to some foeble dramatic performances; and towards 
the close of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th centurics, to 
tmiserable imitations of French and other foreign works. _.In 
the course of the 18th coutury, however, Lomonosoff ercated, by 
his precepts aod his example, ® national literature. Soumaro- 
‘kof carried tho drama to 2 high degree of perfection, and since 
then a crowd of writers have distinguished themselves in all de- 
partments, from the epepeia down to eclogue and fshle; and the 
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national literature continues fo flourish with undiminished vigour. 
The History of Russia, by Karamzin, though it reaches only to 
1608, in a work of great nytit. Numerous journals or periodical 
Publications, in different languages, devoted to politics, litcrature, 
and science, appear in different parts of the empire; but 90 long 
as these are subjected to a severe censorship, and as the govern- 
ment looke with jealousy on anything approaching t the expres 
sion of s freo opinion, the political and philosophical works of 
Ros-ian writers can be but little de-erving of attention. Tho 
first Russian press was set up at Kief, in 1551. Previoudly to 
1800, there had not heen printed above 1,000 works in Runaia; 
in 1807, the number of such works was about 4,000; in 1821, 
they amounted to 13,249, and at prewnt (1954) to more than 
treble this number, about a fourth part being translations from 
the French, and other forcign languages. 

Ravsia has come xplendid libraries and muveums, The impe- 
rial lihrary at Petorebarg contains abott 400,000 vols. and 17,000 
manuecripta; and the Romantzow Moscum contains a large col- 
lection of national antiquitics and of every kind of curiosities, 

Religion. — Moat religions to be found in the ancient continent 
have their adherents in Rusia. The court, however, and tho 
great body of the nation profess the Ruwo-Greek Christian 
faith, denominated by ita votaries the orthodox or true Catholic 
faith. The points in which it principally differe from the Roman 
Catholic faith, are, its denying the spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope, its prohibiting the cclihacy of the clery, and its authori 
ing all individuals to read and study the Scriptures in their ver- 
nacular tongue. The prohibition of celibucy is carried to such 
an extent, that no priest can perform any spiritual function be- 
fore he is married, nor alter he becomes widower; and as he is 
not allowed to remarry, the death of his wife and the cessation of 
hia functions as a priest (unless he be specially allowed by 
the bishop to continue them) are necessarily identical! The 
priesta may, however, on the desth of their wives, enter into a 
convent, and enjoy the barren privilege of becoming eligible to 
be dignitaries of the church. Pictures of saints are admitted 
into the Russo-Greck churches and houses; but all statnes, bas- 
relicfa, &e., are rigidly excluded. There sre several fasts, of 
which that of Easter, which continues for seren weeks, is tho 
longest and strictest. Divine service is performed in the native 
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tongue; and singing in churches is unaceompanied by any sort of 
jnstrumental music, The total population profeesing the Ruseo- 
Greek faith may be estimated at about 50,000,000, Nu country 
in Europe possesses aych a nember of Sine charchea as Russia. 
‘The meanest village is generally furnished with a wmplo orna- 
mented with gilt domes and spires, Theve edifices are nearly ail 
in the Greeian style of architeetarc, subaantially built of briek, 
plasterud and painted with much taste, forming a striking con- 
trast to theghuts or ixbus of the peasantry by which they aro 
surrounded. 

There are in Rassia nearly 500 cathedrals end sbout 29,000 
churches attached to the catablished faith, the latter employing 
shout 70,000 secular or parochial clergymen, ‘There are wes 
about 550 convents, of which 440 are for men and 70 for women. 
Adjoining to each church or near it, there is always a holohotnia 
or belfry, commonly of great height, and provided with Jane 
bella, which are tolled several times during every service, and on 
holidays kept ringing the whole day. The Russiana are passion- 
ately fond of the sound of belts and larger and finer ones are no- 
where to be found; every church hay in its xtecple four or five 
of different sizes; and in many this number is doubled and even 
trebled. (Fiakerton’s Recssia, p. 208, ke.) 

The Rusian chureh was long subordinate to that of the East- 
ero empire, its metropolitan being nominated by the patriarch of 
Constantinople. But after the capture of the latter city by the 
Turks in 1458, the Russian clergy appointed their own metropr 
litan. This practice continued till the reign of Veter the 
Great, who declared him~elf the head of the Rasao-Greck church, 
appointing, at the same time, s xynod for the management of itn 
affair, The clergy are either scular or regular—the former 
consisting of the parochial clergy, and the latter of the higher 
dignitaries, monks, &e. ‘Tho hierarchy is composed of bishops, 
p toce bishops, and metropolitans, There arc in all thirty-cight 

In Russia, as in most other countries, the picty or supetstition 
of individuals had conferred great wealth on the church, parti- 
eularly on the monasteries. This having occasioned many sbuscs 
and irregularities, afforded a. pretext of which Peter the Great 
availed himself, not only to suppress various monasteries, but to 
deprive the church of the greater part of its wealth. In the 
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besides the surplice fec, which in the poorest benefices amounts 
to 42, a year, and in the most profitable to but 201, they have only 
& wooden house, scarcely superior to that of the meanest among 
their parishioners, and a small portion of land, which they geno- 
rally cultivate with their own handa; while the highest dignity 
to which they can over attain, 90 long as they continuo married, 
ig that of a prototype of # cathedral, whose income scarcely ex- 
ceeds 201. a year.” (Travels in Russia, ge. iti, 148.) 

When such is their depressed condition, wo need not wonder 
‘at the low state of learning and want of refinement among the 
great bolk of the Russian parochisl clergy. Coxe tells us, thas 
when be was in Russia, many of the parish priests were so miser- 
ably ignorant as to be unable to read, even in their own language, 
the gospel they were commissioned to preach! But, though still 
very far behind, such gross ignorance is now much less common 
than formerly. Tho duties of the Russian clergy of all orders 
aro very laborious. Dr. Pinkerton, whose authority ia unques- 
tionable, says, that we find in the family circles of the secalar or 
parochial clergy, 2 degree of culture and good manners peculiar 
to themeelves. This description of clergymen wear long beards, 
and form, iit fact, like the priests of old, a kind of distinet class, 
or caste. None but the sone of clergymen are educated for the 
church; nor is there ons instance in « thousand of any one be- 


longing to ‘any other class entering the ranks of the secular 
elergy. The regular, or dignified elerzy, on the contrary, thoagh 
often the sons of priesta, not unfreyuently receive recruits from 
among the nobice and other clames; and all the higher stations in 
the church continue to be filled up from their ranka, (Jinder- 
ton’s Russia, p. 250.) Orders and othcr marks of divtinction are 
conferred on the Ramisn clergy ; and at present a bishop is little 
thought uf unlews be be decorated with the star and ribbon of 
some order of knighthend. 

The Russo-Greek church has, from an early period, had its 
schisms and dissenters, The latter arv said to be pplit into about 
70 sects, They are classed under the common denomination of 
rasholuke The ritual, or service of the Ru«wian church ix con- 
tained in twenty volumes solo, in the Slavonic tongue! 

With the exception of the restraints laid on the Jews, who are 
excluded from Rueia Proper, almost all religions may be freely 
professed anywhere in the empire. No member of the Russo- 
Greek church i4, however, permitted to renounce hia religion ; 
and when a marriage take~ place between one of ity members and. 
® peraun belonging to another faith, the children must all be 
brought up in the eetablished faith. Catholies are very nume~ 
Tous in the Polish provinces; there are, also, large numbers of 
Latherany chiefly in the Baltie provinces, about 1,500,000 Mo- 
hammedans in Re-tia in Europe, with Jews, worshippers of the 
Grand Lama, Fe be, 

Finances, — Owing to the low etate of civilivation in most 
parts of the Russian empire, and the want of manufactures and 
great towns, the public revc nue ia hy no meane so great as might 
be suppored trom the vast extent of the empire, and them agnitude 
of the population. In cuns-quener, however, of the cheapnens of 
miost necessary articlcs, and the small rates of pay of the soldiers 
end other public functionaries, ber limited revenue goes a great 
way, and she is able to mect outgoings that elsewhere could not 
be met with less than twice or three times the sum. 

‘Most topics connected with the public revenue and expenditure 
being involved in a mystery which it is not slwsys possible to 
penetrate, the following statements have no pretensions to secu- 
racy, and are submitted merely as probable estimates. The 
revenue is derived from « few sources, consisting of, 

1. The capitation tax, charged on all the male boors belonging 
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to individeals, and also on some descriptions of freemen. At an 
average it may be estimated at about 1 rouble a bead; and esti- 
mating those subjected to it at 10,000,000, it will give 10,000,000 
toubles. 

The Obrok, or rent paid by sil mate boors on the crown cstates. 
Eatimating this tax at 3 roubles, and thoas subjected to it at 
4,000,000, it will give a sum of 24,000,000. 

3. The tax of 1 per cent. on the declared capital of the met- 
chants. The amount of this tax may be taken at 4,000,000, 

4. The customs’ duties in 1451 prodaced very near 30,000,000 
grors revenue. The expenses of collection amount to about 7 
per cent. of this sum. 

5. ‘Tho apirit dutiva produce a large eum. In Russia, properly 
oo called, government reserves to itself a monopoly of distillation ; 
bat in the rest of the empire the produce of the distilleries, which 
any one may construct, is eubjected to an vxciee duty. The con- 
sumption of spirits ia very large ; and the revenue thence arising 
may he estimated at 25,000,000 roubles. Among their other pri+ 
viteges the nobility may distil all the spirits required for their 
establishments free of duty. 

6 The rait-mine» and brinc-springs are monopolised by govern- 
ment, whieh eclie their produce at s factitious price. This mono- 
poly is supposed to produce about 2,000,000 roubles a year. 

7. The crown mines and the duties payable by the proprietors 
of private mine», may produce together about 4,000,000 roubles, 

8, The evignorage on coin may be taken at 1,000,000 roubles. 

9, Stampa, lieences, &c., and the tax laid on the sale of im- 
movable property, may be estimated at 5,000,000 roubles. 

10, Miscellaneous items, auch as the sums paid by the nobles 
to be exempted frum furnishing recruits for the army, fur sub- 
sivtenco moncy for the recruits till they join the depits, the 
Fe rn mammnetaree, Met may: be taken at 4,000,000 
Foul 

Henes it may be concluded thst the pablie revenue of the 
Rassisa empire mnounts, in all, to about 115 million silver roubles 
&@ year, that is, taking the rouble at 3s. 2d, to about 17,900,000, 

‘The taxes are partly farmed, and partly collected by govern- 
tent officers. There is, as already stated, in every government, 
a eo charged with the administration of everything relative 
2 finances. 
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Our informstion with respect to the expenditure is even lene 
wecurate than that respecting the ineome of Russia. In time of 
prace, bowrrer, they are understood to be nearly equal; but 
daring war, or on extraordinary eccacons involiing an inereass 
of expenditure, the ordinary cetcnuc is quite in«ufficient to meet 
the outgoings, end it is usual to increaw the rate of tazativa and 
to resort w luans and ireocs of paper money. The etpenee of the 
army and navy (the latter being abeut one-fifth or one-sixth part 
of the former) amounts to more than half‘ the revenue, The next 
great items are the interest and sinking fund on account of the 
public debt; the civil list, interns) alministeation, public works, 
ke. ; the diplomatic service, and various other itetms, 

Avcurding to an official statement the public debt amounted on 
the Bet Jan 1854, to 401,552,111 silver ruubles, 

Miustorwal Sketch. — The ancients had sery little acquaint- 
ame with the vast countries included in the empire of Rusia, 
‘The monarvhy i« nenally ezarded a+ having been founded by 
Rarrk about anny 462. his dominions and thow of his immediate 
auctor, comprising Novgorod, Kieff, aad the surrounding 
conatry. In #01015, Vindinur introdaced Christianity, mul 
founded deveral evtiee and schools But, from this period down 
te 1227, when the country was overran by the Tartar, Rusia, 
with few eteeptions was the theatre ot civil war, In 1324 the 
seat of government was tearforred to Mewow ; and in 1481 the 
Tartars were finally expelled. In 1613 the louw of Romanoff, 
whence his prewat majesty i« descended, was raiwd to the thrones 
apt from thi< perind the empire aequind strength and consist. 
eney. Under Alexia Mikhailovitch (1645—1676) White Russia 
and Littl Rusia were conquered from the Pules, and te Cossacks 
of the Ukraine acknowledged the supremary of the ‘sar, various 
internal improvements were effected, and the power of Russia 
began to be felt and feared by ell her avighbourn, At length, in 
1696, Peter the Great ascended the throne, and the deatinies of 
Roscia and of the northern world were immediately changed. 
‘This prince, who has probably a better claim than any other that 
ever existed to the epitlets of “ great” and of “fatber of his 
country,” gave to the arms of Russia s decided preponderance in 
the north of Enrope; he also gave her « ficets conquered largo 
Provinces on the Baltic; laid the foundations of the soble city 


which bears his name ; and introduced among his people the arts, 
‘the literature, the customs, and, to some extent also, the laws and 
institutions of the more civilised European nations. The diffi- 
@ulties he had to encounter in his projects for remodelling and 
civilising his dominions were of the most formidable description ; 
and could not have been overcome by any one possessed of less 
authority, or of = les stern and decided character. 

From this period Russia bas progressively advanced in power 
and civilisation. Under Catherine IL (1762—1796), « princess 
of extraordinary talent, Russia acquired a great accession of power 
by her acquisitions in Poland and on the Black Sea, where sho 
has now the same ascendancy as in the Baltic. The history of 
Russia daring the present century is known to everybody. The 
attempt of Napoleon to dictate a peace to the Emperor Alexander, 
in the ancient capital of the Cears, led to the overthrow of his 
colossal power, and gave a vast accesaion of influence and consi- 
deration to Russia; which has till now (1854) been maintained 
and extended under the reigning emperor. 

It would be idle to speculate apon the permanency of the present 
order of things in Russia. A great deal, in such an empire, depends 
on the personal character of the sovercign. The present occupier 
of the throne has most qualitics, —including undaunted courage, 
great decision, and tho utmost vigilance and activity, — required 
in the ruler of such a country, But should the government fall 
into less able and skilful hands, it is not improbable that Russia 
may become the theatre of revolution and change, fur which, at 
present, aho cortainly is ill fitted. 

In addition to his other qualities, ths Emperor Nicholas has 
‘been supposed to be endowed with great moderation and good 
sense. But late events have made this exceedingly doubtful. We 
do not know that he is much to blame for having wished to effect 
@ partition of Turkey; though it may be questioned whether the 
real strength of the empire would be thereby augmented. It is 
surely, however, impossible that he should be able to effect this 
object, despite the opposition of England and France. And by 


precipitating a contest with these great powers, he encounters ex- 
berg: hares lepine Bate tn ea losses. The 
diffasion of arte and industry through his dominions might, 


one should think, have sufficed to satisfy his Ms embliion, And it 


‘would have dose more to increase and consolidate his influence 
snd power, than he needs ever hope to accomplish by the most 
sncceesfal i 


campaigns. 
The following table gives a view of the extent of the Ruslan 
dominions at different epochs: — 
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‘Tables similar to thia have been the theme of much silly decla- 
mation about the grasping, insatiable ambition of Ruwia, No 
doubt her rulers have had the same desire to extend her territories 
a8 thove of France, England, and other powers ; but certainly they 
are not, in this respect, in any degree peculiar. In point of fact, 
‘too, by far the greater part of the territorial acquisitions of Russia 
have consisted of mere dewrt>, or of euuntrics occupied by roving 
barbarians, and are worth little ur nothing. Hor really valuable 
acquisitions have been confined to thor on tho aide of Poland and 
the Black Sea. Her conquest. in this direetion have adfed mas- 
terially to her power ; and it is but fair to add, that they have 
also added very materually to tho well-being and civilisation of the 
inhabitants 
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‘Tenxer, or the Orrowan Exrtee, » very extensive country 
partly in SE. Europe, and pertly in W. Aria, comprising 
some of the most cclebrated, beat situated, and naturally fincet 
Provinces of the continents te which they belong. Tho limits 
of the Turkish empire are not easily dcfincd; inasmuch as it is 
usually reprewnted as including several extensive ouuntrics, 
which are, in fact, substantially independent, Moldavia, Wal- 
Inchia, and dervia, in European Turkey, aro now connected 
with the Porte only by the slenderest tics; though, aa sumo of 
their furtreses are garrisoned by Ottoman troops, and as they 
continue to pay tribute to the Port, they may still, perhaps, bo 
properly included within the wide range of the Turkish doml- 
nious, Egypt, however, and the other African territories that 
formerly belonged to the Porte, may now be considered as being 
all but completely diamemberod. 

European Turkey, including Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia, 
comprises, with tho exception of the new kingdom of Grocce, 
almost the whole of the most easterly of the three great peninsulas 
of S, Europe, extending from 39 to 48} deg. N. lat.,.and from 13} 
to 29} deg. E. Jong. It is bounded N. by the Austrian empire, 
from which it is separated by the Savo, the Danube, and the E. 
Carpathian mountaina; N. E. it is separated from tho Russian 
provinee of Bessarabia by the Pruth; E. it bas the Black Sea 
snd the Bosphorus; S. the Sea of Marmara, the Hellespont, the 
Archipelago, and Greece; and W., the Ionian Ses, the Adriatic, 
and the Austrian province of Dalmatia. 
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Very different estimates have been formed of the extent and 
population of this great country, and neither is known with any 
thing approaching to precision. Perhaps, however, we shall not 
be far wrong if we estimate its extent at 210,000 eq. m., and its 
population at about 15,000,000. 

‘The Turkish dominions in Asis are of much greater extent 
than those in Europe, but their population is probably less. They 
embrace the whole peninsula of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands, the greater part of Armenia and Koordistan, with Syria 
and Palestine, Mesopotamia, and a portion of Arabia. In all, they 
may comprise an ares of sbout 437,000 sq. m., with a population, 
aecording to Ubicini (seo post), of about 16,000,000, 

Physical Geography. — Bruguitre includes the mountains of 
Turkey in Europe in the Alpine system. Bat, according to other 
authoritios, there are several different mountain systems in Turkey, 
having little connection with each other; and Bou states that 
most maps of the country crr greatl¥ in their representations of 
the direction, position, and height of the mountain chains, The 
high tablo land anciently called Mesia Superior, extending be- 
tween Sophia and Pristins, snd dividing the basin of the Morava 
on the N. from those of the Vardar, Struma, &c., on the 8, and 
of the Lower Danubo on the E, forms the central nucleus of the 
Turkish mountains. From this centre branches pass off north- 
‘ward, bounding Scrvia on the W. und E.; on the E. the Belkhan 


fiow into tho Maritss on the S. The Despoto-Dagh (anc. Rho- 
dope), wad the mountain chains that run through Macedonia, 
‘branch off from the central nucleus on the §.; while on the W, it 


which ramify through Croatia, Bosnis, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 

and Albania. Nearly in « direct line S. from Pristina runs a 

chain which divides Albania from Macedonia, and thence ex- 
res ae 
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of a few heights, és Mount Scarday acerly 10,000 ft. ia eleve- 
and Scomius snd Pindes, near Mezsoro (about 9.000 f.), 
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‘7,458 ft, in height; the Albanian mountains are generally under 
7,700 f.; Mount Athos is 6,773 ft, and Mount Menikon (anc. 
Cereina), the loftiest of the Balkban chain, 6,395 ft. in bright. 
(Brugwitre, Orographie de T Europe.) Tho Balkhan haa recently 
acquired a greater dezree of interest than most of the other 
chainy from its being supposed to form an all but insurmountable 
barrier to an invading army. This however, dota not appear to 
be really the case. Tho W. portion of the Balkban is seldom 
more than 4,000 ft., and its more en-terly portion, near tho Black 
Sea, not inure than from 1,800 to 2,000 ft. in height, whilo it iv 
traversed by half a dozen different pawr, none of which is fore 
tifled. Hardly one of thow appears, in fact, to present any very 
formidable obstacks to an invading army; and Major Keppel ex- 
prewe> bis surprise that the Ru-siany did not cross the Balkhan 
long before their last irruption into Turkey. (Keppel, Journcy 
acrote the Balkhen, ii. 11.) We may farther mention that there 
are more lines of communication fur carriazes across the Ralkhan, 
between Thrace and Bularia, than between any of tho other 
Turkish provinces. Indeed, there is only onv road between Ma- 
cedonias and Bosnia, and one between Mhortonia and Servis; the 
Yast, though the only route by which tho produce of Macedonia is 
conveyed to the N., being merely a mulo track, Thero are three 
passer between Maccdonia and Albania, but only one between 
Albsnia and Thessaly. 

European Turkey has numerous narrow valleys, and very 
extensive plains. By far the largest of the latter in that of Wal- 
lachin, Moldavia, and Bulgaria, traversed in its centre by the 
Lower Danube, and ranking at lcast as the third, if not tho 
second, of the great plains of Europe. A considerable portion of 
Thrace, and sume parts of Macedonia, are level, and Thessaly 
principally consists of s very fertile basin. Almost every, part of 
the country is well watered; and, besides the Danube and Save 
(which last constitates 2 greet part of its N. boundary), Turkey 
has soveral rivers of very considerable size. Among those on the 
N.. side of the great central platean and its ramifications, affluents 
of the Save and Danube, are the Unna, Verba, Bosna, Drin, 
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Morava, Timok, Schyl, Isker, Aluts, Jalommitza, Sereth, Pruth, 
&c. Among the rivers to the & of the central plateau, the fol- 
may be specified, vis. the Marites (anc. Hebras), bas its 
sores in the the N. W, angle of Roumelia, in the Balkhan snd Des- 
poto-Dagh mountains, and flows generally E. or &. E. to the centre 
of Thrace, near Adrisnople, where it receives the Tondja (the 
Tonszws of Ptolemy), and thence 8. or 8. W. to the Aigean, which 
it enters close to the Gulph of Enos, after a course of about 
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‘May, as far as Adrianople, for boats of 200 tons; but during the 
summer months sea craft ascend only as high as Demotica 
(Keppel, 253.) Tho Kara-su (Nestus), Struma (Strymon), and 
‘Vardar (Azius), which traverse Macedonia in a S E. direction, 
are all of considerable size, but generally shallow and unfit for 
navigation, The Selembria (Penens), rises near Mezzovo, and 
drains tho basin of Thossaly, falling into the Gulph of Salonica at 
the month of the famous defile and vale of Tempe. The principal 
rivers flowing into the Adriatic are the Narenta, in Horzegovina, 
and the Drin and Vojutes (dows), in Albania. 

European Turkey has no lakes of any very great extent. The 
principal are those of Oclitida (Palus Lychnitis), about 20 miles in 
length by 8 miles in breadth, Scutari (Yalus Labeatus), and Ya- 
nina, in Albania: there are numerous smali lakes in Macodonia 
and Thessaly, 

The physical geography of Asiatic Turkey requires but « brief 
notice. Asia Minor consists chiefly of an extensive table-iand, 
traversed by many parallel mountain ranges from W. to E., 
extending into Armenia and Kurdistan. This table-land appears 
generally to increaso in height as we proceed eastward; Mount 
aa, overlooking the Plain of Troy, being only about 5,000 ft, 
while Mount Bisutum, the culminating point of N. Kurdistan, is 
12,000 ft, above the ses, From this lofty platcau several 
monntain ranges are given off to the S., inclosing the basins of 
the Euphrates, Tigris, Jordan, Orontes, &c. which, with the 
Halye, Sangarius, Araxes, &c.,are the principal rivers in this part 
of the-empire. The largest lake is that of Vax; next to which 
are the Dead Ses and Lake Tiberias, in Palestine: many mnail 
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Jakes exist in Natotia, The N. part of Asiatic Turkey is moun- 
tainows, the surface declining towards the S, where It spreads out 
into extensive plains (anc. Chaldean, Mesepetamia, Syria, ae) of 
wee mare Eeelity, Dat at present for the most part desert and 


‘The coasts of Turkey, both ia Europe and Asia, are in general 
bold snd rocky. In many parts they present s long and tolerably 
‘uniform line, with few gulphs or harbours of any magnitude. 
‘This is particularty the case with the coasts of the Black Sea, 
Syria, and » part of Albania. Bat the shores of the Aigean and 
the adjacent seae are deeply indented with numerous bays and 
inlets, and present many good harbours, as those of Nrayrna, 
Selonica, Constantinople, &c. Sinope is the only good Turkish 
port on the Black Sva. 

Darasso (the anc. Dyrrachivm), on the Albanian shore, might 
easily be rendered an admirable port (sce U'rgudart's Turkey, §c. 
p- 199.); but at present there is not a single safe or convenient 
harbour along the whole W. coast of European Turkey. 

The Geology of the two great portions of the Ottoman empire 
presents conniderable differences. The great mountain chains of 
Europe consist of granite, gneisy trachyte, syenite, scrpentine, 
tale, mica, and clay-siate, and many other primary and transition 
rocks, inclosed between beds of sandstune or limestone; the 
latter being the most prevalent formation in the alpine ranges of 
the western provinces, and in Thrace. Thia latter province, with 
Bulgaria, &c., consixta, in great part, of shelly limestone, marly 
clay, and other tertiary formations Iron and other metallic ores 
are found in great abundance; but volcanic formations sppear to 
be scarcer in Europe than in Asia, In Asia Minor, according to 
‘Mr. Brant, “the whole range of mountains, from sea to sea, ia 
limestone. Volcanic rocks are frequently found, and granite 
rises up occasionally. The mountains abound in veins of copper 
and lead, the last being rich in silver. Mineral springs frequently 
occurs most of them hot.” (Geog. Journal, vi. 188.) 

As the country rises towards the E., granite and the other 
primary rocks become more prevalent. The lower basins of the 
"Euphrates, the Danube, and other large rivers, are mostly alluvial 

Climate, and Natural Products —In & region exteniling throngh 
nearly 20 degs. of ist. and more than 90 degs. of long, having 


and 

‘that at Constanti Fahrenheit’ thermometer is asd sometimes 
w within an hour. In the Danubian provinces snow lies 
mnvaral fict deop, x Ge higher ‘seoantsiin for six months 
‘together; the thermometer frequently stands between 10° and 
sero, and in Moldavia it has been known to descend to 15° below 
sero, On the other hand, the summer heats are oppressive, and 
even in the N, the grape ripens by theend of July. The tempera- 
ture and salubrity of Asiedie Turkey is almost equally variable 
with that of Egropean Turkey. In the highlands of Armenia, 
even tho plains are covered with snow as late ss May; and the 
fine season, properly ao called, does not comprise more than fuur 
months of the year, during which period both sowing and reaping 
‘are completed. 

Asia Minor has but two seasons, the transition between thom 
being scarcely perceptible, In winter, while the uplands are 
covered with snow, the lowland and valleys are visited by 
perpetual rains and N. winds. summer there is scaroply 
any rain, but the soil is fertilised by heavy night-dewa Osra- 
mania suffers from arid winds; and in the delta of the Euphrates 
and Tigris the barometer often rises to 40°. 

‘The best indication of the relative temperature of different parts 
of Turkey is afforded by their vegetable products. In Croatia, 
Doania, and the adjoining provinces, the mountains are covered 


&c. grow to perfection. Tho seme freits, and other products, 
flourish in the more sheltered parts of Asia Minor, even on the 
shores of the Euxine: where, however, owing to the severity of 
the N. winds, among other causes, the forests seldom extend up 
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the mountains shore 5,000 ft. In Armenia and Koordistan, the 
Olive and orange ripen only in the warmer valleys, and we find on 
the high grounds mach of the vegetation that prevails in the 
mountainous provisces on the Danube and Seve. 8 of Tasrus we 
enter an entirely new region, where the date palm, oriental plane, 
Babylonian willow, banana, pictachio, sugar-cane, and Indigo, 
betoken 0 close approsch to the vegetation of tropical climates, 
(Geog. Journ. x. 505—508., &e.) 

‘The forests of Earopean Turkey are infeated by bears, wolves, 
jackals, &e. ; to which, in part- of Avia, may be added, it is said, 
the lion and tiger. The gazelic, and deer of various Linds, hares, 
and other kinds of game, are very abundant. The great bare- 
necked vulture inhabits the rarges of Tauruy, and the ostrich 
wanders over the sandy deserts of the South. The camel, a native 
of this region, is the chief beast of burden throughout the greater 
pert of Auatie Turkey, Thy otlir dumetic animals will be 
mentioned bi reaftc r. 

Popelation.—We have already stated that the population, as 
well as the area of the Turkish cmpir, 3 se ry imperfeetly known, 
Hence there 14 the greatest diverepaucy in the eatimates which 
have been formed of its amount, which vary from 6 or 7 to 21 or 
22 millions for Turhey in Tourope, and in abont the rame ratio for 
the Asiatic provinces. Latterly, however, the Turkivh government 
has directed some portion of ite attention to statistical inquirica, 
and the popnlation, though the accounts of it be atill very vague, 
ts better known now than formerly. In as far an respects Turkey: 
in Europe, the estimates on which most relisnie may be 
are those of Mr. Urquhart (Turkey and fe Resources, p, 272.) 
M. Boué (Turquie d Europe, ii. 32.), and M. Ubicini (Lettres our 
ls se a We mubjoin theso estimates. (Seo pp. 
8,9. 

‘The Turks or O<maniis, who have, for more than four cen- 
turies, been the dominant rare, aro of Scythian or Tartar ex- 
traction. But it is of importance to observe that even io Asia 
the Turkish blood has been largely intermixed with the Mon- 
golian and Persian. In Europe the higher class of Turks have 
generally fernished their Acrems with the finest women of Cir- 
cassia and Georgia; while the inferior Turks heve sllied them- 
selves with Servians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Grecks, &c. In con~ 
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‘Total - ~ 81,850,000 


© Wa inclina to think, notwithstanding the deference dee to ML Uhicini, that 
this estimate is mach too bighs and that 7,000,000 would be nearer the mark, 
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ee be, tn to subjln Uhicats Distribetion of the Popalar 





‘sequence the original and chetinguishing features of the race wre 
now, in Europe at least, very much obliterated ; and the Tarkish, 
from being one of the plainest of Asiatic nations, ie beeume, 
epeaking generally, one of the bandsomest , though, from the 
peculiar mode in which the race is maintained, there is necewarily 
the greatest variety in their stature and appearance. 

Torkish ladies have, in general, very white delieste com- 
plezions, s consequence of their sedentary mode of life, and of 
their habit of veibng themselves when they tako tho alr. Thelr 
mode of life, and their great addiction to the bath, render them 
rather duspored to embonporat ; but it is abeurd to allege that this 
constitutes the ne plas ultra of & Mursulman’s idea of beauty. 
‘Had euch been the case, the Circassians and Georgians would not 
hhave constituted the pride of the harem. (Bou, i, 58.) 

‘The national character aad dispositions of the Turks have 
changed aswell as their physical constitution, but in s less degree. 
‘They are now, a of old, phlegmatie, proud, and sensual. Their 
pride ja s consequence of their ignorance, and of the recollection 
of their former victories and conquests ; and their sensuslity is in 
part, at least, o consequence of the peculiar asture of the Mokam- 
medan paradise, and of their wish to realise in this world some 


the fumes of tobacco. Whatever may be their object, they 
saunter through the streets with the exmo measured and mono- 
tonous step. They converse little, and the presumption is that 
their mind is as indolent as their body. 

Perhaps no nation ever possessed so little talent for governing 
others as the Turks. They have nover struck their roots, ot 


the original inhabitants. They lock upon themselves as the nation, 

and the rest of the people, or those at least who have not eyi- 

braced Mobammnedanism, as an inferior race, which it ia, if not a 

duty, st all events but a venial offence, to insult and trample 

upon. * In this respect they differ widely from the Tarters who 

overran Ching, and, indeed, from every other people; and to this 
e 
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Geographical Dictionary, 
names of the countries which they principally inhabit, the more 
important features in the constitution and character of the other 
great races “inhabiting the Turkish empire; and to these we beg 
to refer the reader. (See Axazts, Anuxma, Buoants, GREXce, 
Sanvia, Syma, Wattacuu, ge.) 

Property.— There ia, in many respects, a considorable simi- 
Jarity between the mode in which property has boen distributed 
im Turkey, and that in which it was distributed in Europe during 
the middle ages. In both caves, in msking this distribution, the 
establishment and support of a militia, who should be bound to 
repair, at their own expense, to the standard of the sovercign, 
and to follow him in his campaigns, was a principal object. Le 
gouvernement miltaire est devenu ia constitution fondomentala 
de tous les états Musulmans. Chague individu sy reeonnoit 
soldat: toujours ul est prét & des armes et & marcher sour 
fitendard du prophite. dow enfin considérer la nation 
CTurgue) comme un grand corpe d'armée dont le souvercin eat le 
généralissine.® 


Bat the support of the national religion and the subsistence of” 
the suljugated population bad, also, to be provided for. Hence, 
when the Turkish sovereigns made any now conquest, the land 
were utugily divided into three portions; one of these was 
appropriated to religious and charitable purposes, that is, to the 
sepport of mosques, schools, hospitals, &e.; another portion wan 
distributed a2 private property to the conquerors and the con- 
quered ; the former paying « tithe of the produce to the state as 


sa 1090, into chree clauses, the fist being asmoneed at 4 


should, however, be observed, that while tho Turkish institutions 
were in their vigour, and the illegal exactions of proprietors and 

pachas revtrainod by the vigilance of the sulian, the interests of 
the rayahs, or pessantry on all sorts of estates, were cerefally 
attended to, and their rights as well as their obligations defined 
and enforced. Hence, when s new lord had « zaimet or a timariot 
sssignod to him, he could only demand of the tenants, in full of 
rent, s certain portion of the produce of their land and of the in- 
crease of their stock, or a certain amount of service, or coredes ; 
and in consideration of this, he was not only bound to perform 
military service to the sultan, but also to protect the ,caltivators 
on his estate. This state of things contrasted most favourably 
with the rapine aud anarchy that then prevailed in the greater 
part of Europe. “I have seen,” says contemporary of Solyman 
the Magnificent, “multitudes of Hungarian rustics set fire to 
their cottages, and fly with their wives and children, their cattle 
and instruments of labour, to the Turkish territories, where they 
knew that, besidea the payment of the tribute, they would bo 
subject to no imposts or vexations.” (Leunclavius in Turc. Imp. 

Statm) 

‘Hammer has given a view of the principal’ institations of the 
Ottoman empire, at the period of their greatest efficiency, at the 
deuth of Galyman the Magnidoens, from which we beg to subjoin 

the following extract:—“Disprés le Koran, ls terre entire 
appertient & Dieu qui is légue & qui lnieplait; en sorte que 
tonte propriété relevant originairement de Dieu appartient & 


cédés comme fiefs en récompense de nervicca militsires, ne jouls- 
eent pas de ces avantages; Icurm powes-curs n’ont pas sur eux 
co droit de propriété illimité, et ne peuvent les aliénor, les par- 
tager ou en instituer des fundations, Les domaines ne perpétucnt 
& Is vérité dane la ligne male dvs feudstairos; mais, comme 
TEtat scal en ao ke propriétd, il est nécesvaire qu’a Is mort de 
chaque fendataire, ses tils recoivent du prince un nouveau di- 
plime d/investiture. En Egypte, on donne lo nom de fermes 
a0% mémeo biens qui, dans l'Anatolic et Ia Roumilic, nont appeléa 
fiefs, clest-d-dire ceux qui sont cuncidés en récompenso de ser- 
vicen militaires; mais il y a une grande différence entre Iv feada- 
taire ot le formier égyptien, Ce dernicr n'a ni lea momes obli« 
gations ni les mémces avantages que le premier; car, tandisqne que 
We feudataire propriétaire viager nv paic aucun impét a !Etat et 
regoit de son paysan ou rays tous le» revenus, le fermier aa con- 
traire paic & l'Etat un droit de fermage et partage avec le paysan 
Josarplus dee produits.” (Hutovre de P Empire Ottoman, vi. 268") 

According to the imperial sarvey ordered by Solyman, the 
number of 2aimets, or estates, estimated at 500 acres of land end 
upwards, amounted to 3,192, and the number of timars, or estates 
estimated at from 300 to 500 acres of land, amounted to 80,160; 
the whole furnishing a revenue of nearly 4,000,000 rix-dollars ap- 
Propristed to the maintenance of an army of about 150,000 men. 
(Thornton's Present State of Turkey, i. 220,221.) Olivier states 
that in his time it was computed that there were in the European 
part of the empire 914 saims, and 8,856 timars; the number in 

© This ia not oaly the best history of the Ottoman Empire that has ever 


speared, bat i ia aloo one of the best hitorical works, if = be not the 
‘bees, ches hans been, publiohed in the course of the present century, ed 
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Asia boing nearly the same, and the whole furnishing 0 militia 
of above 60,000 men. 

In 1818, it would sppear that there were still 914 saims in 

and in Asia 1479; the annual revenne from thee 
amounting to from 25,000 to 100,000 aspers each, which, at 100 
aspera to » Turkish plastre, would give = yearly income of about 
S02, on an average from each; buat more recently the nombers 
of both were still farther reduced. 

After the disorganisation of the empire, which began to bo 
strongly manifested during the first half of last century, all sorts of 
abuses cropt into the management of the estates held by the 
feudal lords or spakis. These were oppressed and plundered by 
the pachas; and they, in their turn, oppressed the cultivators, 
inereased their demand for corvées or other services, and claimed 
and exacted, though illegally, a mach greater portion of the pro- 
dace than they were legally entitled to. And yet, despite their 

Hage of the cultivators, many spahis were, like the remindars in 

indostan, forced to abandon their estates; and indeed, in many 
istots, copoly to Ade Mince ering perky fe the teas 
exactions of the lords, but still more to the arbitrary exactions 
of the pachas, the cultivators wholly deserted the lands, which are 
How quite unocenpied, 

It was fora while » common opinion in Western Europe, that 
‘Turkey was # country in which there was no security of pro- 
perty ; and if by this be meant that it was exposed to flegal ex- 
actions of all kinds, partly by the feudal lords, and partly and 
principally by the pachas and their subordinate suthorities, 
nothing could be more correct. But nothing, on the other hand, 
could be more incorrect than to allege, as many have done, that in 
‘Turkey private property is not recognised by law, or that it may 
De acized at the pleasure of the sultan. This, no doubt, has been 
‘the case with the property of persons in the public service, whose 
Hives and fortunes have been made to answer for their real or 
imputed misconduct, and in some degree, also, with the fendal 
estates, or those held by s military Heonse. But sll other sorts 
of property have been respected in Turkey. And even a pacha, 
= he te aie, who had acquired property by the 

most objectionable, means, might, if be pleased, easily place it 
beyond the grasp of the grand seignior, ‘To accomplish this, he had. 
merely to settle it on his family and direct heirs, lesving the re- 
versionary interest in it to some mosque, which, on reosiving & 


Tableau, Sc. 3. p. 807, &e.) 

‘Tho reforma which have been introduced of late years have 
effected a great change in the law relating to property in Turkey, 
and, it is said also, though that be more doubtful, a considerable 
improvement in its administration, With the exception of those 
belonging to the mosques and charitable institutions, most part of 
the feudal or military estates (spahsluke or beyliks) and landed pro- 
perties not strictly hereditary have boon resumed by government, 
and are now held during its pleasure, This proceeding’ involved 
very many instances of «xtreme hardship, and even injustice; 
bat it has boen carried out in as far as was practicable, and was 
cupposed to be necessary to the introduction of an improved 
system. The new proprietors very often consist of civil and 
military officers who reside in the towns, and who sre thus, to a 
considerable extent, dependent on the government. They are not, 
like their predecessors, required to furnish troops to the states 
the recruitment, pay, and maintenance of the latter being pro- 
vided for by goveroment. But, in lieu of this obligation, they 
are charged with the payment of « tithe or tenth of the 
as the rent due to the state, or real owner of the land, and also 
‘with an income tax. (Spencer's Travels in Turkey, i. 249, &e.; 
Ubicini, Lettres, §c. Let. 12, &c.) 

‘The vice of this system is that the landlords, not being shso- 
lute or even hereditary proprietors, have but little interest in the 
Prosperity of the lands; and thet the government is wholly 
unable, however good ita intentions, to hinder them from making 
illegal demands on the peasantry or cultivators, a result which 
may be confidently expected, sccing that their revenue depends 
on the excess of tho returns they receive over what they have 
to pay to the state. It is true, no doubt, that the new plan makes 
the superior lords exert themselves to protect the caltivators from 
the unjast exactions of the pachas and revenue offlcrs, But 
this, also, was in some degree the case under the old system; 
and, on the whole, it is pretty evident that nothing would be half 
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application was greatly limited by the growth of the system of 
vacouf, and the immense extent of the lands held by the Church, 
and therefore exempted from taxation. And yet, however great, 
this is an abuse with which, owing to the religious prejudices of 
‘the people, it is very difficult to deal. But government, taking 
advantage of the present crisis (1854), have, it is ssid, determined 
on the sequestration of thechurch property. It in doubtful, how- 
ever, whether so great a measure can be practically carried into 
effect; and though it be highly necessary that the abnses of the 
system should be suppressed, it would be very dangerous, even if 
it were expedient, entirely to strip the mosquea and their eubor- 
dinate ostablishments of all their accustomed means of support ; 
and it would be most unjust to confiscate that portion of the pro- 
pany in eacouf which, though nominally belonging to the 

ues, really belongs to individuals. The latter, at all events, 

shoul be eet free, and treated like other preperty, 
Agriculiure—In Turkey the cultivators do not live dispersed 
over the country in hamlets, or in single farm-houses, but are 
congregated in villages, which, owing to the depopnlation of 
most districts, are frequently at great distances from each other. 
"These villages present a very striking picture of primeval man- 
nera, each family providing itself with most articles required for 
its consumption, while their municipal affsirs, or thoee in which 
the community have an interest, are conducted by their elders. 
The village communities in certain districts, especially of 
European Turkey, enjoy considerable powers ; and wherever this 
ia the case, or where a tract of country happens to belong tos 
powerful individual, the cultivators, speaking generally, are com- 
paratively prosperous. This, however, is the exception, op- 
Pression and a want of security being the usual consezuonsce of 
Turkish ascendsucy. 

‘Turkey is not dependent upon any foreign country for the enb- 
sistence of its inhabitants; it yields, on the, contrary, corn and 
other produce, sufficient not only for the home demand but slso 
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for exportation. Ten times the produce might, however, be 
raised in these fine countries were a better sdopted, and 
Tayshs or peasants, by whom cultivation is carried on, have go- 
nerally little or no capital; and as the tex om the erop hae gene- 
rally to be paid before the produce is gathered, they are in most 
cases obliged to borrow the money for this purpose ats ruinous rate 
of interest, Agriculture ix accordingly in a very backward stato 
throughout most parts of the empire. In Thrace, Boué says, tho 
rotation of cropa is tolerably well understood; but clsewhero in 
Evropeen Turkey cultivation is extremely depressed. Manuring 
is next tu unknown, and in tho mountainous parta, particularly 
in Rervia and Albania, an immense waste of timber occurs, from 
the forests being burnt that the groand may be fertilised by their 
ashes, The ploughs (except perhaps in Wallachia and a fow 
other provinces) are of the most wretched description, being sel- 
dom shod with iron, and fit only to scratch the surface of the 
earth; a bunch of thorns performs the functions of a harrow; 
and the other farming implements, if 20 we may call them, are in 
general equally bad. = Thrashing is performed, asin most Eastern 
countries, by treading out the grain with cattle; the straw being 
subsequently chopped hy dragging over it » sort of beavy 
eylinder stuck with sharp flints. But tho fertility of oertam 
portions of the empire, as Thessaly, the valley of the Maritza, &e., 
ia so great, that, despite the low state of husbandry, tho average 
produce of corn is said to amount to from 15 to 80 times the 
seed, 


On the whole, the cultivation of the soil appears to be better 
understood in Bulgaria than anywhere elve. (Bout, La Turg. 
Europe, iii. 2.) Sume notices of the agriculture of this and the 
other European provinces, may be found under their separate 
heads in the Dictionary. = 

‘Maize is the principal species of grain cultivated in European 
Turkey, in the mountain-valleys as well as tho plains, except in 
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sapply is imported from Egypt end Asia Minor. Great 
quantities of haricots, beans, cabbages, onions, melons, cucumbers, 

tomatas, capsicums, &c., are raised as articles of food; but the 
potsto is coon only in Borns, Croatia, Heregorina, Montanegro, 
and a few places in Servia and Albania: lentils, turnips, arti- 
chokes, asparagus, beet-root, and many other vegetables common 
amongst us, sre almost unknown in Turkey. Though not usually 
drank by the Mussulmans (except those of Lower Albania), wine 
is grown in most provinces of Turkey in Europe, but Wallachia, 
azai Moldaves, Bulgaria and Servis, are the principal wine coun- 
tries, 


‘Turkish wines are mostly red; white wine is produced only in 
‘Wallachia, W. Bulgaria, and at Semendris, and a few other 
places. The best wines are very high coloured and somewhat 
similar to those of Cahors, and of Radicofani in the Papal States, 
These are grown chiefly in Macedonia, in the basins of Scutari 
and Priaren in Albunis, Mostar in Herzegovina, on the hills along 
the Servian Morava, in Thrace, and in the vicinities of Lovtscha 
im Bulgaria, and Meteors in Thessaly. Certain growths in 
the 8. W. of Macedonia, deserve particular mention. The 
inhabitants of those places poasess, in fact, valuable source of 
wealth, for there is no donbt that several of their wines might bo 
advantageously exported. (Boué, ti. 251.) The want of proper 
cellars for storing the wines, and their rude preparation, detract 
greatly from their excellence. In Thessaly and Albania they are 
commonly apoiled, at least in the estimation of most foreigners, by 
the addition or absorption from the barrels, skins, &c., of reain or 

i In certain cantons, however, the use of such substances 


made from its juice. Peaches, apples, almonds, hazel nots, 
&e., are grown; but grafting, and all other horticultural operations, 
are either unknown or much The olive flourishes 


in the 8. provinces only, and most part of the Turkish oil is grown 
in Asia. Flax, hemp, sesamum, saffron, cotton, tobacco, castor oil, 
and madder, are among the principal remaining articlea of culture. 
The care of the fofests doos not seem to oecupy much sttention ; 
nothing like a farest-board exists, and in many districts, formerly 
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well wooded, wood for fuct is becoming scaron® Live hedges are 
rare; where the fields are enclosed it is either with dry wood 
or stone walls, and where neither material is plontiful, as in E. 
‘Thrace, the fields are entirely open. 

‘We have given some notices in the Dictionary of the condition of 
property and caltivation in Asistic Turkey in the articles Narouza, 
Kvnpistam, Sista, &c. In regard to Armenia, Mr. Brant says, “I 
had scarcely seen any place in this region approach to the state of 
apparent preeperity en enjoyed by the inhabitants of the plain of 
Kharput. An Armenian farmer there had ten pair of draught 
‘oxen, and a fow cows and sheep. The produce of his land was— 
wheat about 875 bushels, valucd at 752, 2 year; cotton to the 
value of perhaps 281; grapes about 3,300 Ibs.; which, together 
with millet, lentils, and other sundrica, mado up the valuo of about 
142L sterling. Tho millet, and fifty bushels of wheat, the grapes 
and sundry produce were con~umed by the farmer and his family. 
‘The cotton sold, after the lord of the soil had taken his rent, was 
about sufficient to pay the tax of 10 per cent. on the whole 
to the pacha. I was nut informed how much land be had in 
cultivation; there is no mensuro of land; it is estimated by the 
quantity of seed uscd in vowing, or the number of oxen necessary 
‘to plough it. They do not manure much, but allow the land to 
lie fallow every alicrnate year. Such is the general system of 
agriculture throughout Armenia.” (Geog. Journ. vi. 207-—208.) 
The vine, and mulberry, tobacco, cotton, and oil, share the chief’ 
attention of the agriculturiets of A.iatic Turkey, after the produc- 
tion of the grainy, &c., necessary for food. The culture of silk is 
extensively carried on in several districts, but especially round 
russ in Asis Minor, where the mulberry tree is kept cut chort, 
and receives a good deal of careful attention. 

In consequence, however, of the oppression practised on the 
cultivators, vast tracts of land in Asis Minor are wholly deserted, 
or oecupied only by the scanty population of a few wandering 
tribes. Nowhere, indeed, is the destructive influence of Turkish 
Mingovernment so apparent as in the present state of this 
celebrated country, favoured alike by situation and elimate, and 


which, in antiquity, was the seat of many noble cities, and powerful 
and refined nations Industry and civilisation have all but 
“No care whatever,” mys Mr. Kinneir, “is taken 
to improve the land; nor can this be s matter of surprise, when 
‘we reflect that the farmer is liable to be turned out at a moment's 
warning, and is cortain of being taxed or plundered in exact 
proportion to the yearly produce of his farm. It is not, indeed, 
‘uncommon, should there be = prospect of a plentiful harvest, for 
tho crops upon the ground to be seized by the pachs at a low 
valuation, and then put up to the highest bidder. This system, 
so destructive of industry, may be traced to the ill-jndged but 
favourite policy of the Porte in continually changing the governors 
of their provinces, lest by being settled for a considerable period 
in their governments, they should shake off their 
as many have already done. The pacha, therefore, who, during 
the short time he remsins in favour, has not only to feed the 
avarice of the imperial ministera, but also to accumulate an 
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people, and this is nowhere more conspicuous than throughout 
those quarters of the globe where the blighting doctrines of 
Mahomet have been diffused. The unjust and cruc] pereccutions 
carried on by the Turks have damped the fiery spirit of the 
Greeks, and rendered distrust and deception absolutely necessary 
to the safety of their persons and property; whereas, under a 
more enhghtened and leas despotic guvernment, the national 
character of that people would probably rive to the standard of 
the inhabitants in most of the civilised countrivs of Europe. To 
me they havo always appeared as dispirited and broken-hearted; 
bat at the same time ready to rive, if supported, and crush their 
vindictive rulers to the eurth.” (Travels tz Asia Minor, 5c. p51.) 
in Turkey great numbers of sheep and guaty, the 
flvah of which constitutes the principal avimal fvod of the in- 
Aabitants; but there are proportionally fewer cattle than in 
most countrics of Europe, becf being reldom, and veal never 
eaten, by the Turks. The sherp are nearly all of « «mall, thick- 
bodied breed, with a white fivece; merino, large-tailed, or other 
improved breeds, are met with unly in Servin, into which they 
‘were introduced by Prince Milosch, and in Bosnia. In Wallachia 
the sheep have tall spiral horns and their wool is s principal 
source of wealth. ‘The pastures there are fine and evtensive, and. 
large flocks are brought thither from Transytyanin, to be dopane 
tured during winter. At the samo season the sheep from tho 
table-land of Cappadocia, &e., mo driven into the plainy of N. 
Syria; and many of the migratory Koord and Turkman tribes of 
Asia peck the pasture lands about Angora, the traders of Man 
town supply their various wants, receiving in return the 

shina, and other produce of their flocks, in w articles Angora bas 
8 very considerable tratle. (Geog. Juura, ¥.; 213.) The cattio 
along the banks of the Save and Danube appear to be = de~ 
generate Hfangarian breed. Those of the more 8. provinces 
are different, being of medium sizc, and short-horned. Oxen aro 
every where employed in field labour. Buffaloes are common, 
particularly in Bulgaria and Thrace. In Bosnia and other W. 
Provinces some tolerably good cheeses, similar to Grayire, are 
made ; Rig ise chon of sooet, parts 6 Terkey Jn erneel ton 
insipid to suit our taste. dnmsbing cheese the milk of ewes and 
goats is partially employed, but in general only in the sbeence 
of that of the cow snd buffalo. Turks abbor the hog so much, 














Europe. They are fed only twice a-day, sometimes they are not 
put into stables, and are not groomed and trimmed as in Europe, 
The horse of European Turkcy is gencrally of middlo size, or 
rather below it, with a short neck, strong limbs, and a bay, 
chestnut, reddish brown, or white, seldom a grey golour. They 
aro wsnally fod on barley, oats being used for horses only in the 
north-western provinces. ‘The horses of Asiatic Turkey seem 
to be chiefly of Arabian descent. “The Montefik are an ex- 
cellent race of horses, bred by a great tribe of that name on the 
banks of the Euphrates. In Armenia and Koordistan a pro- 
digious number of fine animals might be procured at a cheap rate 
for tho cavalry: the horses of Bagdad are large, and many of 
them show a great deal of blood; but those bred in the desert 
bordering on Damascus, are upon the wholo the finest. J have 
heard of a poor Arab at Antioch in Syria, refusing 36,000 piastrea 
for a mare of that breed. The only blood-horse I ever met with 
in Asia Minor was bred nesr Ooscat in the plains of Cappadocia, 
and may be descended from that which was ao much admired by 
he Romans.” (Kinneir’s Asia Minor, §e., p. 608.) The ass is 
mauch used in Roumelia, South Albanis, &. Mules are scarce in 
those provinces, but very numerous in Montenegro, and other 
mountainous parts of Turkey. 

There are mines of copper, argentiferoua lead, iron, &c. in 
various parts of both European and Asiatic Turkey; and it is 
generally believed that several of the mountain chains, which 
‘bound or intersect the Turkish provinces, contain ores, not only 
of the useful, but of the precious, metals. The Wallachian ‘and 
Moldévian gipsies collect from the beds of the rivers pelleta of 
gold mixed with small quantities of silver, by means of which 
they ure enabled to pay into the treasury the annual tribute of 
drachm of gold imposed upon each man, ‘But mining indnstry fs 


ee a apoy 1 oe hich woaid aslen epon the 
ration is the rapacity of goverument, whi upon 
advantages of any new discovery, and subject the provincialists 
to the unrecompensed Isbour of opening the mines and extracting 
the ore.” (Tioraton, ii. 31, 82.) Asphaltam, nitre, salt in Wal- 
lachla, &c., and coal in Bulgaria, are among tho mineral products 
of the empire, but are by no means raised to the extent that they 
would be under a liberal political »ystem. Between Eski-shehr 
and Servi-Tlesar, in Asia Minor, the substance called meerachaum, 
60 much med for German pipos, is found in large quantities, A 
ppocimen, procured by Mr. Ainsworth at this place, fresh from 
the mines, proves it to be bydrated sJicate of magnesia It iss 
porvus friable stone, almost entirely composed of small-graincd 
vitreous or transparent felopar, decomposing and passing into a 
variety of porcelain earth, Great quantities of pipe-bowls are 
manufactured from this material, and sent to Constantinople for 
export into Germany, &e. (Grog. Journ. x. 490, 491.; Clarke's 
Trav., &.) 

The manufoctures of Turkey are more numerous, and display 
greater excellence than might have been expected in a country 
oo backward in the arts. Indeed, her success in manufacturing 
industry is, upon the whole, greater than that of several countries 
ranking higher in civihsation. Thornton, who, though somewhat 
partial to the Turks, is, on the whole, an exerllent authority, 


wholly destroyed the Turkish factories; and it has, aleo, greatly 
reduced the domestic manufacture. 

‘These results might, however, have been anticipated. Except 
in « few peculiar products, Turkey has no facilities for the pro- 
eecntion of manufacturing industry. She is, as Ubicini has 
shown, essentially an agricultural country; and were security 
given to property and Isbour, and all attempts to bolster up ma- 
nofactares relinquished, such is the excellence and variety of her 
eoil and raw products, that her exports might be increased in a 
degree not easy to be imagined. 

‘The Turks have made no progress in the fine arts, and are but 
little acquainted with the higher sciences. “Their buildings are 


of original invention. Heavy in their proportions, they are 
imposing only from their bulk: the parts do not harmonise, nor 
are they subservient to one leading principle; the details are bad 
both ia taste and exccution; the decorations have no use, no 
meaning, no connection with the general design; flere is nothing 
which indicates the conceptions of genina, The energies of the 
Intter are chilled and repressed by the monotony of Turkish 
bebits and the austerity of their customs. Their cities ara not 


embellish. The circes, the foram, the the pyramid, the 
obelisk, the column, the triumphal arch, are interdicted by their 
prejadices. The ceremonics of religion are their only public 
pleasures. Their temples, their baths, their fount 
pulchral monoments, are the only structures on which they 
bestow any ornament, Taste is rarcly exerted in other edifices 
of public utility, AAans and dezestins, bridges and equedacts 
Sculptare in wood or in stucco, and the engraving of inscriptions 
on monuments or seals, are perfurmed with neatnesa and admi- 
rable precision ; and the ceilings and wainscoting of rooma, and 
the carved ornaments in the interior of Turkish houres, show 
dexterity and ven taste. But their paintings, limited to Iandacape 
or architectore, have little merit, either in design or execation; 
proportion is il! observed, and the rules of porspestive are un- 
known. They reckon time by lunar revolutions, so that in the 
spaco of 33 years the Turhish months pans through every season, 
Their knowledge of geography docy not extend beyond the fron- 
tiers of their empire, Their surgery is rude, from want of 
science, of akill, and of instruments.” (Thornton, i, 62—77.) 
The Commerce of Turkey owes most part of its activity to the 
immunitics and protection enjoyed by thove engaged in it; which 
are not extended to individuals occupicd in other avocations, 
“The cultivator of the soil is ever a helpless prey to injustice 
and opprersion, and the manuiacturcr has to bear his full share of 
the common insecurity ; he is fixed to the spot, and cannot escape 
the grasp of the local governor. The raw material monupolived 
by a bey or ayan may be forced upon him at more than its fair 
value, and perhaps its quality may be inferior; fines may be im- 
posed on him; he msy be taken for forced labour, or troops may 
be quartered on his workshop.” (Urquhart, p. 139.) It was not 
till 1837 that a firman was issued by tho sultan allowing the free 
exportation of wheat to furvign countries, The Turkish govern- 
ment had previously been accustomed to prevent the exportation 
of grain from any part of the-empire till Constantinople had 
been abundantly supplied. In this view, the principal corn- 
growing provinces were obliged to furnish to the officers of the 
alten 9 quantity of wheat equal to about » 12th part of the pro- 
duce of their havests, This contribution was called istira, The 
setirogi, or collectors, on receiving the corn from the proprietor, 
= 


peld him 20 peras for every kilo (shout 60 Ibe), The total 
quantity of corn thus purchased for the supply of the capital 
amounted to shout 1,000,000 kilos. a-year: this was sent by sea 
to Constantinople, and lodged in public granaries on the N. side 
of the harbour. As this stock was considered « resource against 
times of scarcity, it was not distributed till if began to be 

unless when it could be sold with considerable benefit 
This frequently happened; for individuals were not suffered to 
lay up their corn in magazines to re-sell in # similar manner; 
and Olivier eatimated the yearly produce of this monopoly at 
10,000 purses, or 5,000,000 piastres. After the treaty which 
opened the Black Sea to the commerce of foreign nations, vessels 
with cargoes from the Russian ports were allowed the free 
passage of the Bosphorus and Hellespont; “a privilege,” says 
Thornton, “so important, that I have known ships, which had 
surreptitiously loaded whest, the produce of the Turkish provs., 
sail to the Russian port of Odesss, and subject themselves to the 
delaya and expenses of performing quarantine, paying the harbour 
fees and custom-house dutics, for no other purpose than to obtain 


officers of the Turkish miri” (i 256). Other articles of provi- 
sion, such as sheep, oxen, butter, cheese, wax, tallow, &c., used to 
be bought up in tho same manner, by the officers of government 
at their own price. But this system has now been in great 
measure abolished; and except in the article of provisions, no 
reatriction on commerce ever existed in Turkcy, and the importa- 
tion of all articles of foreign produce lias been frecly permitted on 


Earopesa powers; and this she did in a very able manner, in an 
official paper pablished in the Monifeur Ottoman, in September, 
1882, We extract a few paragraphs from this interesting document, 

“ Good reuse, tolerance, and hospitality have long ago done for 
the Ottoman empire, what the cther states of Europe are ene 
deavouring to effect by more or Irsa happy politics! combinations. 
Since the throne of the Sultans has been elevated at Constanti- 
nople, commercial prohibitions have been unknown; they opened 
all the porfa of their empire to the commeree, to the manufactures, 
to the territorial produce of the Occident, or, to say better, of the 
whole world, Liberty of commerce has reigned bere without 
Hmit, as lange, as extended as it was poasible to bo. 

“Here overy object of exchange in admitted, and cirenlates 
without meeting any obstacle other than the payment of an infi- 
nitely amall portion of the value to the eustom-house. The chimera 
of a balance of trade never entered into heads sensible enough not 
to dream of calculating whether there was most profit in buying’ 
or selling. Thua the markets of Turkcy, supplied from all coun- 
triew, refasing no objects which mercantile spirit puta into circa- 
lation, and izaposing no charge on the vcsecla that transport them, 
arc seldom or never the acencs of thove disordered movements occa- 
aioued hy the sudden deficiency of such or such merchandise, which, 
exorhitantly raising prices, are the scourges of tho lower orders, 
by unrettling their habits and inflicting privations From the 
aystem of restrictions and prohibition» arise those devouring tides 
and ebbe which sweep away in 9 day the Ishour of years, and cone 
vert commeroc into a carcer of alarms and perpetual danger. In 
Turkey, whero this system dovs not exist, these disastrous effects 
are unknown. 

“The extreme moderation of the duties is the completion of 
this régime of commercial liberty : and in no portion of the globe 
‘are the officers charged with their collection, of more confiding 
facility for the valuations, and of so decidedly conciliatory » spirit 
in every transaction regarding commerce. 

“ Away with with the supposition that these facilitien granted 
to strangors are concessions extorted from weakness! The dates 
of the contracts termed capitulations, which establish the rights 
actually enjoyed by foreign merchants, recall periods at which the 
Mussuiman power was altogether predominant in Europe. The 
Grst capitelation which France obtained was in 1535, from Soli. 

a4 


man the Cenonist (the Mugnificent), The dispositions of theeo 
contracts have become antiquated, the fundamental principles re- 
main. ‘Thus, 800 years ago, the Saltans, by an act of munificence 
and of reason, anticipated the most ardent desires of civilised 
Europe, and proclaimed unlimited freedom of commerce.” 

No doubt, therefore, her commercial system is by far the best 


Roads.~-The barbariam of the people and government is 
evinced in nothing more strongly than in the state of the roads, 
They can hardly, indeed, be said to exist. Burgess says that the 
Sultan has not an inch of road in his dominions which would not, 
in any civilised country, be indicted us a nuisance. (Greece and 
the Levant, p. 148.) And this statement is corroborated by 
Ubieini, who tells as that “Nalle part, en Turquie, cous ne troures 
apparence de routes, si ce n'est dans le voisinage des grandes wiles, 
et encore ces routes, ne sont-elles Tobjet d aucun entreven.” (i. 881.) 
Thore is, in consequence, an extreme discrepancy in the prices of 
corn, wood, and other bulky articles in different parts of the 
country. And it frequently happens that one or more provinces 
or districts are afflicted by s scarcity at the same time that in the 
contiguous provinces there is s glut of corn, though from the 
badness of the means of communication between them, the sur- 
plus of the one cannot be employed to make good the deficiency 
of the others. Wheel-carriages are of course disused: and the 
caravans of merchants, from Hungary to the Persian Gulph, consist 
of horses and camele, by which almost all merchandise ia conveyed, 
In European Turkey, after the capital, Adrianople and Salonica 
are the chief centres of trade: the former being # principal dépét 
for goods brought to Constantinople from England, France, and 
Italy, supplies all the fairs throughout Roumelia and Bulgaria. 
(Keppel's Journey across the Balkan, p. 255.) Next to Smyrne, 
Aleppo is the chief sest of commerce in Asia. Caravans bri 
hither pearls, shawls, Indian and Chinese goods, from Buasorah 
and Bagdad ; camels from Arabia; cotton staffs and thread, Mo- 
yoooo leather, goats’ hair and galls from tho pachalics of Mosul, 
Diarbekir, Orfa, Aintab, &c.; furs, goats’ hair, wax, gum-am- 
Taoiee, Bice Som Yan: recone, ana Batts silk, copper, furs, and 
linens, from Asia Minor; silk, Mocha coffee, soap, acented woods, 
amnbergris, drags, and pessis fom Syrin and Arabin; rie, cats, 
and Egyptian produce from Latskia; silk manufactures from 
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‘Brose end Damascus ; European cotton and woollen stuff, printed 
wuslin, hardware, watches, wrought amber, and for, from Smyraa 
and Constantinople. The principal articles of export are sheep's 


schaum pipes, whetotones, carpets, silk and cotton fabrics, leather, 
copper, snd metallic wares, orpiment, &c., with Arabian, Persian, 
Indian and Chincse goods. The British trade with Turkey in 


past. 

At an averago of the six years ending with 1852, the declarod 
value of the exports of British produce to Turkey amounted to 
2,798,5971. a-year. But this account is deceptive, inasmuch as a 
large portion of theso exports, though cleared out for Turkey, 
was really destined for Odevea and other Russian ports, and for 
‘Trebizond in transit for Persia. 

The wealthier clase of Turks are generally too apathetic and 
indolent for commercial pursuits, which they Irayo to tho Groeks, 
Armenians, Arnaocuts, and Jews. “The extreme simplicity of 
commeree, from the abyence of all legiviation on the subject, is 
‘visible in the establishment of a merchant: no books, save one of 
common entry, are kept ; no credits are given ; no bills discounted ; 
no bonds, nor even reccipts; the transactions are all for ready 
moncy ; n0 fictitious capital is created ; no risk or loss from bank- 
ruptey to incur. A merchant whose capital may excved 20,0001, 
will, very posoibly, be without a clerk ; and « emalt box, which be 
places on his carpet, and leans his elbow upon, encloses, at once, 
hia bank and counting-howse.” (Urquhart, 186.) 

Accounts are kept in piastres of 40 paras of 8 aspers each; or 
in purves of 500 piasters. But the rate of exchange is very vari- 
able, on account of the continual deterioration of the coin. In 
1810, the pound sterling was worth only 12 piastres ; but in 1839, 
it was equivalent to 104, and now (1854) is worth 108. The 
most common measures and weights are the oke=-about 24 Ibs, 
and the quintal of 44 okes, The arschine=2 ft Engl, Distance 
it commonly measured by the hour=abcut 8 m. 

Government, 5c.—Chiteaubriand said of the Turkish govern- 


sout, that it was an absolute despotiam, tempered by regicida. In 
trath and reality, however, the goverment of Tarkey is « species 
of theocracy. The grand seignior is supposed to be the lieutenant 
and vice-gerent of the prophet, and consequently, also, in some 
moeasure, of the deity himfelf, But though, at first sight, thismay 
appear to confer all but unlimited powers on the soverciga, and 
though in some respectait certainly gives very great latitude to 
his actions, it at the same time subjecta him to various restraints 
and limitations which he dares not contemn or break through. 
His eathority being principally bottomed on the Koran, were he 
to abandon its doctrines, or act contrary to its precepts, or 
those deduced from it by eminent commentstors, and sanctioned. 
by custom, the foundations of his power would be loosened ; he 
would cease to be regarded as the lawfal sovereign ; and would be 
deemed an usurper whom it was meritorious to dethrone, Hence, 
though absolute in some respects, the power of the grand seignior 
is, in othera, in the last degres limited. Down to a recent period he 
might put those engaged in his service to death at pleasure; but 
had he interfered in any way with proporty left in trust to a 
mosque, or outraged the law by drinking wine in public, he would 
have run 4 great risk of exciting discontent, and, if he persisted 
in such conduct, of being dethroned. 

“The Turks,” says an accurate observer, “learn very early 
that, if the prince be of right divine, he founds it on the Koran ; 
that he is constituted such by the sacred code of laws, which, as 
true believer, he has studied, and knew, before his accession to 
the throne, it would ever be his duty to observe; and that, con- 
sequently, he is as much bound and tiod by all those laws as they 
themselves are. 

“This ia e0 explicitly and fully laid down in the Koran, that 
‘Mohammed thought it necessary to throw in rules of exception 
expressly for himself. 

“ Hence, when people are notoriously aggrieved ; theirproperty 
or that of the church repeatedly violated; when the prince wilt 
wot in blood, or carry on an unsuccessful war ; they appeal to lew, 
pronounce him an infidel, « tyrant, unjust, incapable to govern; 
and, in consequence, depose, imprison, and destroy him.” (Porter's 
Observations on the Turks, i. 109. 12mo. ed.) And every one 
who has any knowledge, how slender soever, of Turkish history, 
is aware that this principle has not been inoperative; and that 
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the Turks have, over and over again, exercised the right of resle- 
tance to what they looked upon as arhitrary power. 

‘Tt may not, however, be out of place to meation that this de- 
pendence of the Galtan om the Koran, though it limits, in some 
degree, his power to tyrannisc over his subjects, opposes, at the 
same time, the most formidable obstacle to his attempts to in- 
‘troduce any organic changes, how expedient or necessary avever, 
Tho rights and social condition of the people, living in the 
Turkish empire, who have not embraced the religion of the com 
querors, is suppo-ed to he determined by the Koran, And lence 
the difficulty — without, ay it were, overturning the very founda- 
tions on which the monarchy re-ts— of effecting any material 
changes in the situativn of the dependent population. Tho 
Turks cannot, unless they abandon their owa religion, amalgae 
mate with them, or raise them to the name level as themselves; 40 
that the nation mast always consist of two distinct parts — the 
‘Turkinh, or ruling portion ; and she rayahs, or subjugated infidels, 
who exist upon sufferance, and can never arrive at any situation 
of power of emilnment. The character of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion is, in truth, an all but inwuperable obstacle to any thing like 
real reform. Though ke~s intolerant than moat others, it is more 
contemptuous It gives iteelf no trouble about the oonvenion of 
those whom it despises. It inculeates on the mind of its votaries 
tho most exalted ideas of their own Importance, and the most pro- 
found contempt fur “Christian dogs,” and other unbelievers, 
‘There may, no doubt, be an imitation of European tactics, and an 
attempt to introduce something like the practices and institutions 
that presail in European states; but it is imponsiblo, so long as 
the religion of the prophet maintains ita ascendancy, that they 
can have any considerable influence. Submission to their power 
bas saved the unbelicying population of the country from death ; 
but nothing short of their embracing the religion of the oon- 
querors can effectually protect them from insalt and contempt, 
and consequently, also, from extortion and tyranny. 

‘The grand seignior is sasisted in the government of the empire 
dy « cabinet-council, or dian, cousisting of tho principal mi- 
nisters of the empire, and of the mufti or head of the law. Until 
very recently the sultans were in the habit of delegating the 
greater portion of their authority to the grand vizier (visier 
azem), who became, as it were, regent of the empire, being at the 


baad of the civil government, and generalissimo of the military 
snd naval forces, But of late years the powers of this high fune- 


present, emperor. The fanetions of the other ministers 
‘with those of minister for foreign affsirs (reis ¢ffendi), of the in- 
terior, commerce, and finance (éefterdar), and of commander-in- 
chief (seraskier), grand admiral, &c. The court of Constanti- 
nople is generally known in other Europesn countries by the title 
of the Sublime Porte, a designation derived from the Bab 
Humayon, or principal outer gate of the soraglio, whence the 
hatti scheriffs, or imperial edicts, are usually issued. 

‘The sheth-wl-islam (mufti), or head of the elergy and chief in- 
terpreter of the Koran and the canonical laws, is & very im- 
portant fanctionary. He nominates to all the principal offices in 
church and law; and takes precedence of every other subject in 
the empire, even of the grand vizier. On most great occasions 
the sultan applies to the sheih-ul-islam for a fetwa, or logal 
opinion, to ascertain whethor his intanded course of action be in 
ecoordance with the Koran. But this is not indispeossble, and 
has very rarely been refused. Latterly, too, the opinions of the 
raufti have become of less importance. 

The mufti is always chosen from the ulema, » body comprising 
the clergy with the interproters and administrators of the law. 
But, thoagh they all study together, the lawyers and judges aro 
quite distinct from the clergy; it being left to every young man 
brought up in one of the colleges of the prder to determine for 
himself, when he has attained a proper age and acquired s suff- 
cient stock of learning, whether he will become « priest, or a 
doctor of law, or a judge: but it is to the latter, or the lawyers, 
that the title of ulema is more peculiarly appropriated, 
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sud 20 preponderant an suthority, over the ministers of poblic 
worthip, (Thornton, £ 126.) 

‘The members of the ulema constitute = sort of aristocracy. 
‘They pay no taxes or pablic imposts, and. by a peculiar privilege, 
their property is hereditary in their families, and is not liable to 
srbitrary confiseationsj. Their persone aro snored; their blood 
may on no account be shed ; nor can they bo legally punished in 
any way but by imprisonment and exile. It ia to be ob- 
served, however, that the power and dignity of the ulemas aro 
not hereditary in individaals, but in the order. Formerly they 
held their offices for life; but abont the ond of the 17th century 
they were made removable at pleasure, like other public funo> 
tionaries. They now aro appointed only for a year. Each indi- 

i however, enjoys all the privileges of the order, inde- 
pendently of his holding any office, or exercising any pablic 
employment. There have been instances of muftis doclining to 
obey the commands of the grand scignior, and of their romon- 
strating with him on the impropricty or illegality of his conduct ; 
thongh, aa the sultan makes the matti, and can depose and exile 
him at pleasure, such conduct must necessarily ho very raro, 
except when some formidable conspiracy ix on foot, and when the 
powers of the sultan are consequently circumscribed. In the 
reign of Mustapha, the prople put to death the mufti for having, 
as they alleged, misled the auttan. Cantemir nays, that Murad IV. 
commanded a mufti to be pounded in « marble mortar, saying, that 
heads, whose dignity exempts them from the sword, ought to be 
struck with the pestie! but the fact in doubtful. (Téoraton, i. 180.) 
Speaking generally, the influence of the mufti and ulema is uni- 
formly oppo-ed to all measures of reform; st least, to such as 
‘might be snpposed to militate in any way against the peculiar 
doctrines and regulations enforced by the Koran. 

Besides the ulema, there iss privileged order, limited to the 
descendants of Mohammed by his daughter Fatima. These are 
called comra, or ameers, have syd prefixed to their names, and 
are authorised to wear green turbans. Inssmuch, however, as 
they are very numerous, odmra, like brabmins in India, are found 
in even the most abject ranks of life. 

Distribution and Government of Provinces.—Formerty the 
governments ( pachaliks or beylerbeyliks) were much larger than 
at present; and it not unfrequently happened that s pachs at the 





‘head of 8 large government, having filled up the mbordinate 
situations with his creatures, was able to cast off his allegiance, 
and to defy the sultan. Hence it has been for a long time past 
the policy of the Porte to diminish the sise of the pachaliks, and 
0 to lesacn the danger of insurrection on the part of the pechas. 
At present the empire is distrihuted (ex. Africa) into 83 govern- 
ments (eyalets); these, after being again divided into 121 pro- 
vinces (vas or sandjake), are further divided into 1234 districts 
(casas); and the iatter into villages and hamlets (wakiyes) A 
general governor, or pachs, who is supposed to represent the 
sultan, and is assisted by a council, is placed st the head of each 
government, Tho provinces snd districts are subjected to 
inferior authoritios, under the superintendence of tho principal 


governor, 
All mussulmen, how humble soever their origin, are eligible 1o, 
and may fil, the highest offices in the state, In Turkey, birth 
confers no privilege; all true believers being equal in the eye of 
the law. Busbequius, in noticing the conflux of dit 
at the court of Solyman the Magnificent, says, Sed nulius 
tx tanto conventu nobilit, nisi ex suis virtwtibus et fortibes factis; 
natalibus nemo a reliquis distinguitur: Honos cuique pro muncris 
et officii, quod administrat, ratione defertwr. Nullem ibi de 
loca certamen s Fe Si Peres mm ngs looun 
Epistola, p. 99. 12m0, 166%) But this liberal Bore, is 
rendered of little or no value, or rather positively injurious, by 
every thing being made to depend on the pleasure of the sultan. 
‘With the exception, indeed, of the law and the church, no pre- 
vious study or preparation, nothing in short, but the favour of 
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individuals be sometimes found in Turkey ‘edapted for 
the situations fill, these are rare exceptions, incapacity and 
‘unfitness for pid duties Seing the ‘de didting Ualing. chavncte-tation 
of Turkish fanctionaries. 

Till this vicious syetem be wholly abandoned, and individuals 
be appointed to important situations from other motives than tho 
mete caprice of the sultan, it is nugatory to suppose thet there 
can be much substantial improvement. When Marshal Marmont 
vinite’d Constantinople, towards the clovo of the Iate sultan’s reign, 
who ha» been called, and with good reason, the Turkish reformer, 
black eanuch wax « gencral of brigade; and Achmet Pacha, 
who was then a general of cavalry, had been bred a shoemaker, 
and practiced et a more recemt period as a watcrman in the 
harbour! And a short while subsequent to this the samo Achmet 
Pacha was made capitan pocka, or high admiral of the flect, of 
thr duties of which station it is hardly necessary to add, he know 
no more than he did of the Principia of Newton. Marshal Mar- 
Mont says, that aujourd'hui, comme axtrefois, le faveur et le 
caprice du maitre sont les seule titres pour oceuper les emploies len 
plus wnportans, Les prétendus progrés en civilisation du gou- 
werncment Ture n'ont pas encore consacré le principe qu'il faut 
apprenire ce que Ton veut savoir. (ii. 58., t2mo. ed.) 

It is to be hoped that »ume improvement has been made in the 
interval. But the old system wa» too mach in accordance with 
the hubite of the people, and too long and too gencrully acted 
upon, tu allow us to suppose that it can be substantially changed. 

But sf the rapid adsancement of individuals from the lowest to 
the highest stations be 0 common in Turkey as Lardly to excite 
attention, the »udden downfall and totat ruin of the mout exalted 
functionaries has been no less common. Hitherto, to use the 
words of Mr. Thornton, “all the officers of government havo 
owed their appointment to the sole favour of the mltan, without 
respect to birth, talent, services, or experience. They bave 
been deposed and punished without the liberty of complaint or 
Femonstrance; and at their death the sultan has inherited their 
Property.” (i. 162.) 

Formerly the government of pachalika and other important 
situations, if not bestowed by the sultan on some of his favourites, 
‘was regularly sold to the highest bidder, the lease being renewed 
anpually, provided the pechs or other functionary remitted to 
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Constantinople « sufficiest douceur, or, if not, he was superseded. 
‘by some loss parsimonious competitor: And, when in office, the 
ouly criterion of an approved administtator wes the magnitade of 
his douceurs, and the amount of tribute he remitted to the public 
treasury, no inquiry being ever made into the means by which 
this revenue was raised — Quocwngue modo rem was the bricf 
and comprehensive maxim by which their conduct was regulated. 
“To rob those below him that he might bribe those above him, 
was the constant aim and sole object of each petty tyrant, through 
all the gradations of this baleful despotism.” (Modern Trav., 
Turkey, p. 94.) The legitimate revenuce of the pachas arose 
from the rents or produce of lands assigned for their maintenance, 
and from certain fixed imposts on the cities, towns, and villages 
of their pachalik. These, however, formed in most instances 
the amallest portion of their income. The far greater -por- 
tion consisted of illegal demands of all kinds, which the people 
hed no means of resisting. M. Beaujour states that, during the 
time he resided in Salonica, the pacha enjoyed a revenue of about 
140,000 piastres, derived from the rent of land, casualties, and 
other legitimate sources; and that, in addition to this, he made 


then, what must have been the state of a province geverned by 
rapacious pacha, which was and is the general character of 
theeo functionaries. * 


uot Sof a cig erpekers i St ag ecreased since 
i 5 but ‘their continuing everywhere to exist, though more erpecially in 
the frontier provinces, there can bo no manner of doubt, cocoate of 
“The Times” gives the following cherncteristic account of an avania of the 
pacha of Senisoon in 1844. “A few months aince some Austrian leech mer- 
gists perched a firman, conferring on chem a saonopoly for, the Ahing of 

ianik during = singlo season, 70,000 Piast were pai to the Forte 


for this prinlege. the firman ¥as thown to tho Pacha of Samson, that 
Fructioaney at'osce latormed the merchacts hat eaes they consented to other 
‘terms be could promise that their specalation would be w= losing one; and there- 
on that the merchants should eel! their firman to him, and that he (the 
‘Pachs) would then undertake to furnish leeches at the price paid tothe 
‘pestant collectors, namely, 20 for each oke, The then offered 

Piastres, for the firman that a week before had cost the merchants 70,000 


‘The flagrant abuses conacquent on this system had been often’ 
noticed, and some ineffectual attempts had been made to abate 
the evil by the grand vizier, Kiuprili, and other statesmen. At 
leagth the necessity of making some radical changes in the mode 
of administration became too obvious to be Jonzer resisted. And 
these were effected by the eubjoined Harti Srkeriff, or Imperial 
Decree, issned on the Sri of November 1839, an epoch that will 
be evcr memorable in Turki-b history. 

“Every one knows that in the beginniny of the Ottoman 
Empire, the glorious precepts of the Koran and the Jawa of the 
empire were heh a¢ rales always revered, in consequence of which 
the empire increased in strength and preatness ; and all ite sab- 
jects, without exception, attained the highest degree of welfare 
and prosperity. Within the Inst 150 years  wriea of ovents and 
varicty of cau-ca have, from not abiding by the holy vode of laws, 
and the regulationa that arnee from it, changed the welfare and 
strength into weakness und poverty. Thus it in that a nation 
‘Toses all its stability by cen-ing to observe ita law ‘Theen con- 
siderations haye constantly pre<ented themaglves tu our notier, 
and since the day of or accession tu the throne, the public weal, 
the amelioration of the state of the provinecs, and (he relief of tho 
people, have vever ccarcd to occupy onr thoughts, Bearing in 
zaind the gengraphical position of the Ottoman empire, the ferti- 
lity of its soil, the aptitude and intellizence of its population, it in 
evident thet by bringing into operation cfiicacious meaus, we 
may obtain, by the assistance of Cod, the object we hope to insure, 
perhny in the space of x few yours Thus, fall of confidence in 
the Ablnisity, and relying on the intercession of our Prophet, we 


anise as to the large of Ireches Le cunld oltain—hie stock amounting in a 
Fe niate ts sO ce whol hx rold to the merchants at twenty piastres the 
kt anmgreed upon. Iie obtained thn sayply by eopeling the of the 
leech didriets to faraih, on pans of fw, nevriala anwant of leeches week, and 
for which he paid at the rate of 2} yiantres the che, By ths mancrnves be pockcted 


comet cn. 00 entre sa eee od en te shared betwoen the 
epecalatars and the peasant cullectors. For the truth of this nefarions story I 


doom it necossary to seek by new institutions, to procure to the 
states which compose the Ottoman empire the happiness of @ 
good administration. 

“ ‘Thess institations should have three objects in view —first, 
‘to guarantes to our subjects perfect security of life, honour, and 
property ; secondly, the regular levying and assessing of taxes; 
and, thirdly, a regular system for the raising of troops, and fixing 
the time of their service. 

“ For, in truth, are not life and honour the most precious of all 
Dlessingy? , What man, however averse his disposition to violent 
means, can withhold having recourse to them, and thereby injure 
both the government and his country, when both his life and 
honoar are in jeopardy? If, om the contrary, he enjoys in this 
respect full security, he will not stray from the paths of loyalty, - 
and all his actions will tend to increase the prosperity of the * 
government and his countrymen. If there be absence of security 
of property, every one remains callous to the voice of his prince 
and country. Noone cares about the progress of the public 
absorbed as one rerpains with the insecurity of his own position. 
If, on the other hand, the citisen looks upon his property as 
necure, of whatever natare it be, then, full of ardour for his in- 
terest, of which for his own contentment he endeavours to 
enlarge the sphere, thereby to extend that of his eyjcyments, ho 
feels every day in his heart the attachment for his prince and for 
his country grow stronger, as well as his devotednese to their 
cause. These sentiments in him become the source of the most 

y actions. 
“The assesament of regular and fixed taxes is a consideraticn 


properly 
remains in force, although it cannot fail to gis tes to is eek 
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this farmer of the revenve not be a virtuous tan, he will have 20 
other care but that tending to his own advantage. 

“ It becomes, then, neccesary for every member of the Ottoman 
society to be taxed according to a fixed rate, in proportion to his 
wana and circumstances, and that nothing further should be 
‘exacted from him, and that special faws should aleo fix and Hmit 
the expenses of cur army and navy. 

“Although we have already observed the defence of the 
country is & most important consideration, it becames the duty of 
the inhabitants to supply soldiers to that object: it becomes 
exeential to cstahlish laws to regulate contingents which each 
district is to supply, according to tho urgency of the moment, 
and to reduce the time of the military servico to four or five 
years, fur it ie at the ‘same time doing an injustice, and inflicting 
® mortal blow on agriculture and industry, to take, without 
egard to the respective population of esch district, from one 
more, from other fewer men, than they can afford to provide, and 
it is atso redacing the soldiers to despair, and contributing to the 
depopulation of the country, to retain them all their lives in the 
service, In short, without the different laws of which the necea~ 
sity has been shown, there is nvither strength, riches, happiness, 
wor tranquillity for the empire, and it has to expect thes 
Dicasings as soon as there laws come into operation, 

“It is therefore that in future, the cause of every individual 
shall be tried publicly, aceording to our divine laws, after mature 
inquiry and examination; and till a regulsr sentence has been, 
pronuuncod, no one shall have it in hie power, cither sceretly or 
publicly, to put an individual to death, either by poison or by any 
other means, 

“It is not permitted to attack the honour of any individual, 
unless before a court of justice. 

“Every individual shall be allowed to be master of his own pro- 
Pperty, of whatsoever kind, and shall be allowed to dispose of it 
with full liberty, without any obstacle being offered by any one, 
For instance, the innocent heirs of s criminal shall not forfeit 
their right to his property, nor shall the property of a criminal be 
any longer confiscated. 

These imperial concessions extend to all our subjects, of what- 
ever religion or sect they may be, and these advantages they sball, 
without exception, exjoy. ‘ 
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“Thus we grant full security to the inhabitants of cur empire 
of life, honowr, and property, as we are bound to do, according to 
the text of our holy law. 

“As to the other subjects they are subsequently to be regulated 
after the decision of the enlightened members of our Council of 
Justice, the members of which will be increased according to ne- 
cossity, which is to meet on certain days, which we shall appoint, 
Qur ministers and dignitaries of the empire will nssemble to estab- 
lish Jaws for the security of life and property, and the assessment 
of taxes, and svery member of these assomblies shall be free to ex- 
press his opinion and to give his advice. 

“Lawn concerning the regulation of the military service will be 
debated st the military council, which will hold its meetings at 
the palace of the Seraskier. 

“An soon as ono law is settled, in order that it may be for ever 
valid, it shall be presented to us, and we shall hononr it with our 
sanction, and to the head thereof we shall affix our imperial seal.” 

And soon after the above Ilatti Scheriff was issued, the follow- 
ing statement appeared in the Turkish Gazette: 

“ Tho sultan, ever since his gccessiun, has most ardently desired 
to signalise his reign by the re-establishment of the Ottoman 
power, on the basis of the common well-being of hia subjects. 
His efforts have on various occasions been crowned with the 
moat signal success, but one fundamental reformation was requisite 
to crown his labours, and to assure to his people the benefits which 
he sought to confer upon them. The collection of the revénue has 
remained up to the present time leden with sbuse, oppressive to 
the subjects, and detrimental to the state. Numerous firmans 
have been issued inquiries have taken place; but the sultan, 
during hia Iste journey through the provinces, having employed 
himself in examining into the state of the administration, has 
been convinced that no sensible improvement has been effected, 
and that more decisive measures are required. 

“Ip order to proceed methodically in this reformation, his 
highness has ordered an extensive inquiry to be instituted, so as 
on the one hand to ascertain the amount of the contributions ac- 
tually paid by each district, and, on the other, to ascertain the 
actual disbursementa for the army, the marine, the arsenals, and 
the other military establishments, 

“The conneil of the Porte, has, therefore, been assembled in 
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presence of the high fanetionarice of the state, to delibersteca the 
‘best means for carrying the intention of his highnces into cxecu- 
thon ; and after a long debate it has been resolved as follows: — 

“That g table shall be constructed, exhibiting the sums re~ 
ceived — lat, for the treasury; 2d, for the Valia and Volvodes: 
8d, for the expenses of travelling functionarics 5 4th, the amount 
of contributions in kind to differvnt departments, paid in saltpetre, 
corn, timber, &e.; 8th, the value of labour to which certain towns 
and districts were liable, under the denomination of Angaria 
(corcée) ; 6th, the sums paid fur logal police, jutgos, &e. 

“ *That an exact statement or balance shect be prepared of the 
whole revenue, fixed and casual, of the state. 

“ *Hencefurward, every tax unauthorind by the ancient canen 
shall be abolished. 

“¢The properties of the high functionaries of the state, 
whether military or civil, and the peraons attached to their ser- 
vices, shall be equally a-seswid with those of the nation. 

* «Every exemption from taxation, and every privilege through 
which the common bardeny were avoided, ~hall evu-e, 

“+The imposts shall be impowd with complete impartiality, 
at arate of + much per thousand, which shall yearly be settled 
in the month of March, according to the new ordinance. 

«Each individual phall receive a ticket bearing tho sesl of the 
community, stating the amount of his contributions, and these 
sum» sball be entered into the publie rginter of ench munici- 
pality. 

“¢Men of recognived probity and intelligence shall be com- 
miwioned, at the public expen-e, to prosecute the necuseary in- 
quiries throughoat the empire. 

“+The above rguiations shall immediately be carried into 
execution in the two provinecs nearest to the capital, Brousss and 
Galipoli, so that the effects and advantages of the change may be 
ob-erved, and with the least possible delay extended to the ro- 
inaiader of the empire. 

“From the date of the exeention of this order, the two pro- 
vinces devignated shall be exempt from the payment of the impost 
termed “Ichtisab” (internal customs), 

<The confiseation of private property shall in no instance be 
allowed. The government shall in no case appropriate to itself 
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‘the property of individuals, except on the death of persons who 
have no heirs. 

“ ¢The government will reserve to iteclf the right of previous 
Hquidation in the case of a holder of government money dying 
without sufficient effects to cover his debts.’ 

“These regulations, fixed by the Council of the Porte, have 
been confirmed by the High Couneil, and sanctioned by the Im- 
perial Firman. 

As these present institations have for their object to cause 
the religion, government, nation, and empire to reflonrish, we 
solemnly bind ourselves to do nothing in contravention to them. 
Ass plodgo of our promiee, it is our determination, after having 
them deposited in the hall which contains the glorious mantle of 
the Prophet, in prosence of all the ulemas and dignitarics of 
the empire, to sbide by these institutions in the mame of God, and 
then order the ulemas and grandccs of the empire to take the 
game solemn oath. After that, he who shall violate these insti- 
tutions shall be Hable, without any regard being paid to his rank, 
consideration, or credit, to corresponding punishment to his faalte, 
after once it has been made clear. 

“A penal code shall be drawn out to this effect. 

“ As every functionary receives at present a suitable salary, and 
an the pay of those who are not yet sufficiently rewarded is to be 
subsequently increased, rigorous laws will be promulgated against 
the salo of patronage and places under government, which the 
divine law reprobates, and which is one of the principal causes 
of the downfall of the empire. 

The shove resolutions, being @ complete renovation of ancient 
customs, this imperial decrco shall be published at Constantinople 
and in all the provinces of our empire, and shall be communicated 
officially to all the ambassadors of friendly powers residing at 
Constantinople, in order that they may be witnesses to the grant- 
ing of these institutions, which, if it may please God, are to 
endure for ever. 

“May the Almighty God extend his protection to us all. Let 
those who may presume to violate the present institutions be 
the objects of divine malediction, and be deprived of happiness 
now and for ever! Amen” 

‘The principles laid down in these remarkable documents, pro- 
vided they were bond fide carried into effect, would go far to sup- 


dead letter. There is neither publie virtue nor knowledge tn the 
country to accomplish any great practical reforms, Speaking 
generally, the Turk are too proud and ignorant to be alive to the 
public wants and necessitice, And though it be » great deal 
that many ubjectionable and corrupt practicvs that were formerly 
Tegal, should be denounced as illegal, and that thow engaged in 
them may be subjected to punishment, yet in all the remoter parte 
of the country, where there are neither forcign ambassadors nor 
consuls to be met with, the new regulations are treated with con- 
tempt: and oppre-sion, corruption, and venslity continue to be 
the order of the day, 

In addition to the various sources of weakness and decay ori- 
finating in vicious instrtutiony and 1» bad system of government, 
tary be added the imperfert subjugation of the countries com- 
Prised within the limits of the empire, Tho inhabitants of several 
districts, buth of European and Asiatic Turkey, enjoy, some 
almost a tutal, and others a sort of wmi-independenco; forming 
so many asylums to which discontented and rebellious subjects 
from the adjoining provinces may retreat and form new echemes, 
and holding out the seductive and dangerous example of auce 
cossful resistance. Exclusive of Servis, which is now only nomi- 
nally under the Porte, there are numerous districts in Albania 
and Thessaly that are all but independent, Of these, the most 
important is the mountainous country occupied by the Myrdites 
oa both sides the Drin. They can bring 10,000 men into the 
field, pay no taxes, and do not even allow s single Tork to 
remain within their boundaries In‘ many parts of Epirus 
there are similar independent communities, The district of 
‘Montenegro, under the government of s military bishop, is so 
far independent as to be little else than an outpost of Russia; 
aud so are several districts in other parts of the country, h 
Asiatic Turkey the Druses, Maronites, &c., in Syria, have snc- 
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nally dependent on ths Porte. (Boxé, iii. 192—209., &.) And, 
in addition to all this, it was for » lengthened period the prac- 
tice of the Porte in its treaties or capitulations, with forcign 
powers, to stipulate that the subjects of the latter, or those under 
their protection, resident in Turkey, should be amenable only to 
euch consular or other authorities as they might appoint. It is 
almost needless to add that this practice has been productive of 
much abuse, Protections were often accorded to thoes who least 
deserved them. In Constantinople and other large towns crowds 
of people were cmancipatod from all control on the part of 
government. Tho greatest crimos often went unpunished; anda 
system grow up incompatible with anything like a fair or equal 
administration of law and justice. Indced, with such elements 
of disorder scattered over the whole face of the country, the only 
wonder is thet anarchy and insubordination are not more widely 
diffused than we find them to be. 

Bat though the circumstances now alluded to did not exist, 
and the Turkish rule wore in force in every part of the empire, 
still it could have little or no solidity. The population. of 
European Turkey is supposed to comprise sbout 4,500,000 Mo- 
hammedans, and nearly 11,000,000 Christians, there being about 
five of the latter to two of the former, And there exists between 
the two a doep-scated antipathy. Tho dominant and the subju- 
gated populations have never amalgamated, but are quite as dis- 
tinot in their language, their belicf, and their feelings as when 
they first came into contact. It is but fair to tho Turks to state 
that they have rarely, except when provoked by some outbreak, 
evinced a persccuting spirit. But nevertheless their behaviour to 
the vanquished population has been uniformly insolent and con- 
temptaous; and that, as every body knows, is quite as effectual 
to produce feclings of indignation and disgust as more active 
measures, It is, under such circumstances, mere drivelling to 
suppose that there can be anything like # reconciliation between 
the races, or that the Christian population will ever make common 
canse with the Turks. They are, and must necessarily for a very 
Jong period continue to be, implacable enemies, Nothing but the 
complete ascendancy of the one party or the other can ever se- 
cure the tranquillity of the cenniry. Centuries of inselent domi~ 


nation oa tho one band, and of enforced and reluctant submission 
on the other, with the grievances thence arising inflamed by 
strong religious prejudices, cannot fsil to lead to endless ani- 
mositie. And if’ the Turks are, at al! haxards, to bo maintained? 
in Europe, it were well if they could be confined to some por- 
tion of the country, and finally separated from those with whom 
they never can be in a state of amity. 

‘Mr. Urquhart devotes « larse portion (caps ii. tik and iv.) of 
his work on Turkey to a description of its municipal catablish- 
ments, of which he greatly overrates the importance. No doubt, 
however, they are the best part of the ‘Turkish inetitutions, 
They form, ax it were, »0 many little epublica, Their eutho- 
tities or eklers, who are frecly chown by the inhabitants, ase 
and collect the poll, hou~c, and land taxce; manage the municipal 
funds, arbitrate in petty matters, &.  Thew commanitier aro 
modelled upon a plan rimilar. in uost respeots, to the village 
syetem of Liindowtan. 

Jurticr.— The Ottoman empire is yoverned by # code of laws 
(malicha), founded on the precepts of the Koran, the oral laws of 
Mohammed, his tradition, use, aud opinions, together with 
the sentences and decisions of the carly caliphs, and the dortors of 
the first ages of Islami-m. ‘This code comprines a collection off 
laws relating to religious, civil, ctimivel, political, and military 
affairs; all equally respected a» being theocratical, canonical, and 
immutable, though obligatory in dilerent degrees, according to 
‘the authority which eccompanics cach precept. In some instances 
it imposes a duty of «ternal oblication, as being w transcript of 
the Divine will revealed to the Prophet: in others it invites to an 
imitation of the Prophet in his life and conduct. And though to 
alight the example be hiamable, it dor not entail upon the de- 
lingnent the imputation or penalty of guilt; while tho decisions 
of doctors on questions that have ariscn since the death of the 
Prophet are of still inferior authority. When » matter oceurs 
that bas not been forescen or provided for by the early promal- 
gatora of the law, the sultan pronounces # decision; and his 
authority is absolute in ali matters that do not interfere with the 
doctrines or practical duties of religion. The multeka is, how- 
ever, alone considered ae paramount law: the decisions or deerees 
of the sultan (haiti echeriff), of which a compilation was made by 
Solyman the Magnificent, under the name of kaxua nameh, aro 





considered as emansiions from human authority, and, as such, are 

of modificstion, or even abolition, remaining in force 
only during the pleasure of the sultan or his sueccasora. ( Thornton, 
i, 107, &e.) nee eat rovinelal. cnebreas ‘are’ dis, allowed 
considerable influence. 

Tn all the districts and towns of the empire, justice is admi- 
nistered by judges (cadis), who are of different ranks, according 
to the importance of the place in which they sre established, 
each eadi being assisted by s deputy, or naib, Nothing can be 
more simple and expeditions than the forms of proceeding in 
Turkish courte, Each party represents his case, unassisted by 
counsellors, advocates, or pleaders of any kind, and supports his 
statement by the production of evidence. The deposition of two 
competent witnesses is admitted as complete legal proof, in all 
cases whatever. 

‘The promptitude of Tarkish justice has been often praised, But 
though dilatoriness be, in this respect, highly blamable, we 
apprebend that it is a less evil than the other extreme, In Turkey 
no ordinary legal anthority can detain an untried man in prison 
more than 8 days’; and in criminal cases the execution of sentences 
followed close upon the decision of the judge: but neither of these 
regulations appears to be advantageous; for, in the oue case, 
sufficient time was not allowed to prepare either = defence or an 
accusation; and in the other, the immediate execution of the 
sentence prevented the power of appeal to a superior tribunal, and 
pare ipsa took away the only means of getting an unjust 

decision reversed, and, which is of more consequences, an unjust or 
ignorant judge exposed and degraded. But, in these respects, a 
great change for the better was effected by the new penal code, 
or rather by the new principles of penal law, issued in 1840. The 
sultan therein engages not to put to death any individual, whether 
publicly or privately, either by poison (such is the term used) or 
otherwise, unless he be convicted and condemned according to 
Jaw. All capital cases are henceforth to be tried in public, and 
the sentence to be submitted to and approved by the sultan. The 
ta to be swarded to certain crimes sre, also, specified. 


drowning, 
disposing of criminals. Desth used sometimes to be awarded for 
what we should consider comparatively venial crimes, as, for 


instance, unfair dealing on the part of tredeamen; though a 
butcher or baker eonvicted of short weight wae more frequently 
subjected to the not inappropriate penalty of being nailed by the 
ear to the door of his shop. 

‘The grand vice of Turkish justice consists in the corruption of 
the judges and the toleration of perjury. “The monarch’s 
despotism is not the greatest evil in Turkey: his subjects would, 
perhaps, bear that without much murmuring or great distress. 
The radical destruction of all security lies in the iniquitous 
adminietration of their laws, which are an impending sword in 
the hand of corruption, ever ready to cut off their lives and 
Properties.” (Porter, ii. 1.) Thornton seems to think that Turks 
havo rarely to complain of injustice, and that, speaking gencrally, 
the decisions of the judges, in cases where both parties are 
‘Mussulmen, are fair and impartial Wo are assured, however, 
by those well acquainted with the fact, that this statement must 
be received with great modification, and that » rich or powerful 
Turk has, in most in-tances, litle or no difficulty in obtaining a 
decision in his favour, however unjust hiv cause; and that aa 
Teepeets Christians and Jew, they huye no chance in a litigation 
with « Turk, unle~s they succved beforehand in securing the good 

offices of the judge, It is a priuciple of Turkish law that written 
testimony is of no avail when oppored to living witnemes; and 
hence every precaution should be taken to render the latter trunt- 
worthy, Bat, instead of this, the moxt detestable perjurers enjoy 
‘an all but total impunity, and carry on @ lucrative as well as on 
infamous profession. Sfagixtratey are compolled to decide accord- 
ing to the evidence of notorious prrjurers, unlew they detect thelr 
falehood at the moment. “The flagitious venality of the judgus, 
and the number of false witnewea connived st, and whose 
testimony is accepted, are the opprobrium of Tarkish justice.” 
(Porter, i. 84.) The evidence of Christians was formerly not 
admissible in courts of law; but thie degrading disqualification 
has been done away with in the course of the present year (1854). 
oud, whose remark» on the administration of justice are des 
superficial as can well be imagined, is good enough to inform his 
readers that sion xe pourait pas citer de fauz t¢moins, des témoing 
suborats 2 priz argent, et mimes des juges qui se laissent gogner, 
da justice Turgue mériterait tout axssi bien ce nom que la nétre! 
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(ii. 355.) True, and om the same principle we might say that if 
4 wore not a thief, he would be as hancst as B. 

There is a considerable discrepancy in the accounts of the state 
of the police in Turkey; but travellers say that it is extremely 
defvctive. No doubt, however, considering the abuses inherent in 
most departments of the administration, it is superior to what 
might have been expected. This is mainly ascribable to the 
regulation which makes every district of the country fesponsible 
for the mardors, robberies, and other crimes of violence committed 
within its bounds; and which consequently makes their re- 
pression tha business of all the more respectable inhubitants, 

Owing to the jealousy of the Turks of the invasion of their 
privacy, no writ of search can at aay time bo exceuted in tho 
interior of the house of a Turk but in the prosence of the nam; 
nor in thet of a Christian, except accompanied by # priest; nor 
of a Jow, unleas a rabbi be prewnt. ‘The rooms occupied by the 
‘women, which are nover entered, feequently shelter criminals, 

Army.—Proviously to 1826, the janizorics formed the nucleus 
and main strength of the Turkish armies; and, though now de- 
atroyed, a short notice of that once famous militia, long the terror 
of Christcadom, may not be unacceptable. 

The moat probable opinion seems to be that the janizarics were 
originally established by Amurath L, in 1362, and consisted at 
first of about 12,000 Christian captives, who were renewed by 
incorporating with thom a fifth part of the prisoners of war. 
“ But when the royal fifth of the captives was diminished by 
conquest, an inhuman tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, 
‘was rigorously leviod on the Christian familics, At the age of 
12 or 14 years, the most robust youths were torn from their 
parents; their names were enrolled in a book; and from that 
cent ec ur ter catia at dull comanduss the public 

service. According to the promise of their appearance, they were 
selected for the royal schools of Brusa, Pera, and Adrianople, 
entrusted to the care of tho pachas, or dispersed in the houses of 
the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care of their masters to 
instruct them in the Turkish language: their bodies were exer- 
cined by every Isbour that could fortify their strength; they 
learned to wrestle, to lesp, to run, to shoot with the bow, and 
afterwards with the musket; till they were drafted into the 
chambers and companies of the janiraries, and severely trained in 
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the military or monastic discipline of that order. The youths 
most conspicuous for birth, talents, and besuty, were admitted 
into the inferior claes of the egiamoglans, or the more liberal rank 
of ichoglans, of whom the former were attached to the palace, and 
the latter to the person of the prince.” (Gibbox, chap. 65.) 

Is ix needless to add that the janizaries were taught to belicre 
implicitly in the doctrines of Mohammedaniem; and, having no 
relations or family ties to bind them to society, they rej 
themselves not merely as the soldiers, but as the chikdren, of the 
rultas, They enjoyed, partly by the voluntary and partly by tho 
enforced concessions of their sovereigns, several valuable privi- 
loges and inuounitica, They tormed the body-guard of the sultan; 
they were stationed in the capital, and paid, not like the rest of 
the army, by assignments of land, but in money; and their 
captain was one of the most impartant officers in the public service, 

But though formidable at first only to the enemies of the 
country, they gradually heeame hardly less formidablo to their 
sovereigns, According as the severe discipline by whieh tho 
Turkish armies were originally distinguished was relaxed, and 
the sceptre fell into comparatively fecble hands, the janizarios 
toeame unruly, inwlent, and overberrine. On various occasions 
trey insulted the majesty of the throne, and, in 1623, they even 
jrvcveded to depo Ovman Hi. Hence to weaken the force 
aid influence of the janizariey, wax long a favourite objoct with 
the sultans. Tut their efforts in this view had, until recently, 
at little «<ucees, Selim IL having endeavoured to coun- 
tervail the influence of the janizarics, hy creating a regular 
army (izam}, the former routinicd, and Selim lost his life in the 
commotions that ensned. But his sucreasor, the late sultan, was 
more fortanute in lie struggle with this unruly soldiery. In 
1926 he issued 8 hatti ackeriff, directing that the janizarics should 
be incorporated with the regular troops. ‘The janizaries refused 
to obey this order ; but the sultan having previously secured the 
co-operation of the mufti and of their agha, they were completcly 
defeated ; and such of them as escaped the conflict m which they 
were involved *, were deprived of their former insignia, and dis- 

© ‘The number of janizaries who fell in this conflict or massecry, us it has 
Pay ge eh yh 
panishments by which «wus followed, A fow were killed Soa part of the 
‘snupira, 


civilised and who bring large armies into the field. We extract, 
with some little variation, from a Berlin journal, the following 
account of the Turkish army. The statements correspond with 
thoee of Ubicini. 

‘The military force is divided into,—Ist, the regular active 
army, called Nizam; 2d, the reserve, or Redif; 8d, the con- 
tingents of auxiliaries; and, 4th, the irregular troops. - 

‘The regular active army consista of six corps or eamps ( Ordow’ 
under the command of a field-marshal (Mushir), with their head- 
quarters at Scutari, Constantinople, Monastir, Karbrout, Da- 
Tanscus, and Bagdad. e 

Each ordon consists of two divisions, commanded by « general 
of division (Ferik). Each division is divided into three brigades, 
commanded by generals of brigade (Livas). The ordon consiste 
of 11 regiments—vis, six regiments of foot, four of horse, and 
of. 
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‘The special corps, under the command of the Grand Master of 
the Artilery, are likewise divided into ordous. They consist of 
—1. The central corps of artillery (four regiments), one reserve 
regiment, and three regiments which are quartered in the various 
fortreases of the empire, in the forts of the Dardanelles and of the 
Danube, on the coasts of Asia Minor and the Black Sea; 2. The 
engineer brigade of two regiments of 800 men each. 

‘The Reserve or Redif, forms a second army, with the same orm 
ganization as that of the Nizam, and consisting of the same number 
of regiments of tho various arms. These regiments are divided 
‘into battalions, squadrons, or companies, and havo their standing 
staffs of officers and corporals on active service, and receiving full 
pay. It is the duty of the latter to live in the towns and villages 
among the soldiers, who, though on leave, aro nevortheloss not 
discharged from the service, and these soldiers they must collect 
and drilt ence a wock. The Redifs guther every year for four 
weeks at the head-quarters of their respective ordous, and take 
part in the ficld manoeuvres. While thus on service tho Redife havo 
the regular pay and the ususl allowance of provisions (pain). 

‘The auxiliaries consiet of the contingents of the tributary 
provinces. ‘These are — Wallachia and Moldavia, Sorvia, Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, Upper Albania, and Egypt. It is vory 
difficult to give even an approximate idca of the numbers of 
the auxiliaries; much depends on the politics of the time or the 
enemy against whom they are expected to take the field. In tho 
present war with Russia tho number of auxiliaries may possibly 
amount to 75,000 men—viz., 30,000 from Bosnia and the Herse- 
govina, 20,000 from Upper Albania, and 25,000 from Egypt. But 
for the occupation of the Danubian Principalitics by Rusia they 
might have farnished « considerable contingent; and under some 
cirdumstances Servia might also have been expected to supply a 
considerable force; but in tho present struggle the chances aro 
that she will either be neutral or on the side of Russia. 

To resume: the irregular troops consist of — 


1 Kavas or gendarmes on foot, Seymens or mounted gend- Men. 

and county militia of houba Ins - = 80,000 
‘2. Tartara of the Dobrodys and Ane Muor- = = == 8,000 
a and Pula volunteers - = 2 + 3000 
“ vous = = 80,000 
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‘The total ef the military forees of Turkey may be summed up 
as follows :— 
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‘Arullery in fortresses - = = 4 5200 
‘Engmosern ar mee 
‘Detached te Orla : Bs -4 8,000 8,000 
Come | tums > 2S a 000 d000 
ic 8 © 170878 148,680 
Rees - + eee e680 
feast Pano 
"Total of forces = == 450,860 


‘These 489,000 troops would not, of course, be prepared to take 
the field in the first weeks of « campaign— first, because the dis- 
tances are so great and the various provinces so thinly peopled, 
as to hinder the speedy concentration of the contingenta; and 
secondly, because the expense of arming and ke¢ping on foot 
60 great a force would be too heavy for the imperial treesury. 
It ought also to be remembered that the numbers and service of 
the suxiliary contingents are likely to be effected by « variety of 
cireumstances and events, and that the supposed number of 
76,000 may, according to circumstances, be increased or lessened 
by a hale” 

Formerly » considerable portion of the troops were furpished 
by the spahis and other holders of estates on condition of military 
service. But that system is now wholly changed, and the army 
ig recruited by a conscription among the Turkish part of the 
population. The minimum age of conscripts ia supposed to be 
20 years; the period of service is limited to 5 years; and the 
annusl contingent is usually about 26,000 men. Only oneson in a 
family can be taken ss 8 conscript; and when there is but one 
son in a family, he is exempted. The conscription is, however, 
extremely onerous and unpopular, and has given rise to some 
‘very serious insurrections, On critical occasions a levy en masse 
may be resorted to. 

The rayaba ot Christian population have hitherto been excluded 


than any other troops in Europe, having an abundance of proviuions 
of excellent quality, and partaking of meat once, and of soup twice 
adsy. Their magazines aro filled with stores, and the regiments 
ave large reserves, The pay of each soldier is twenty piastres 
per month ®; the whole of which he roccives, as there is a pro- 
hibition against withholding from him any part of that sum. In 
short, everything has been effected that could promote the welfare 
of the soldier.” But in other respects the Marshal's opinion of 
the Turkish troops is much less favourable. 

Nacy.—It i» unnecesary to enter into any lengthoned details 
with respect to the Turkish navy. Turkey bas not, for more than 
9 century, been considerable as 2 naval power; and as the Turks 
have no taste forthe nea, her beat sailors have been Greoks, Christian 
alaves, or renegades. In 1770 the Turkish fleet was destroyed by 
the Russians in the harbour of Tcheshmeh ; and the dofencelesa 
state in which the cossts, and even the capital, were then found 
to be placed, awahened the sitention of government to the sub- 
ject. Since that period many fine linc-of-hattle ships have been 
built in the Turkish porta, principally under the direction of 
Europeans ; but owing to the unskilfulness of the crews, and the 
ignorance of the officers, moat of whom have not been bred to the 
sea, and when appointed to be lieutenants and captains, can 
hardly distinguish between 2 rudder and a main-mast, the money 
laid out on the ships has been ‘little better than thrown sway. 
‘The batile of Navarino inflicted a severe blow on the Turkish 
navy, and soon after the accession of the present sultan, the capi- 
tan-pashs, or high-admiral, carried off the fleet to Alexandris, 
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end delivered it up to Mehomet Ali! The latter, however, was 
obliged to return it. The emancipation of Greece, which for- 
wmerly furnished the best sailors to the Turkish flect, was in that 
Fespect & serious injury to the latter. 

Houses and Mode of Life —The houses of the Tarks are built 
in contempt of all architectural rules. They sre mostly only of 
one story, and are very rarely more than two stories in height, con- 
atencted of wood and sun-dried bricks, those of the better clues 
‘being plastered and painted over on the outside. The windows, 
when they open on & street or other exposed eituation,are uni- 
formly covered with lattice-work, which preventa the most in- 
quisitive eyes from obtaining even a glimpse of what is going on 
‘within, But though mean and shabby on the outside, the houses 
of the more opulent Turks are often very sumptuously fitted up 
in the interior. The most convenient and magnificent apart- 
ments belong to the Aarem, or to the portion of the house ap- 
propriated to the exclusive use of the women: and this very fre- 
quently opens on « court having a fountain in the middle, and 
sometimes on = garden. The houses of the poorer classes aro 
most uncomfortable, their windows being generally without glass 
and their rooms without fire-places. In winter they are usually 
heated by means of braziers, or pans of charcoal, which euffocate 
while they warm. 

Lady Mary W. Montague has given a lively and accurate de- 
scription of the houses of the higher class of Turke, “Every 
house,” saya her ladyship, “great and amall, is divided into two 
distinct parts, which only join together by s narrow passage. 
‘The first house has s large court before it, and open galleries all 
round it, which is tome very agreeable. This gallery leads to all 
the chambers, which are commonly large, and with two rows of 
windows, the first being of painted gless: they seldom build above 
two stories, each of which has galleries. Tho stairs are broad, and 
not often shove thirty steps. ‘This is the house belonging to the 
Jord, and the adjoining one is called the Aarem, that is, the ladies’ 
apartment (for the name of seraglio is peculiar to the grand 
eeignior); it has also » gallery ronning round it towards the 
gavden, to which all the windows are tured, and the same 
number of chambers as the other, but more gay and splendid, both 
im painting and furniture. The second row of windows is vary 
low, with grates like those of convents; the rooms are all spread 
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with Persian carpets, and raised at one end of thems (my chambers 
are raised at both ends) about 2 ft. This in the sofh, which is 
laid with s richer sort of carpet, and all round it s port of couch, 
raised half a foot, covered with rich silk, according to the fancy 
or magnificence of the owner; mine is of ecariet cloth, with a gold 
fringe; round about this are placed, standing againat the wall, 
two rows of cushions, the first very large, and the next little 
ones; and here the Turks display their greatest magnificence. 
They are gonerally brocade, or embroidery of gold wire upon 
white satin; nothing can look more gay and splendid. These 
eats arc also #0 convenient and easy, that I believe I shall 
never endure chairs as long as I live. Tho rooms are low, which 
Wthink no fault; and the ceiling is always of wood, generally 
inlaid or painted with flowers. They open in many placca with 
folding doors, and serve for cabinets, I think, more conveniently 
than ours. Between the windows aro little arches to set pots of 
perfurne, or baskets of flowers. But what pleases me boat is the 
fashion of having marble fountain. in the lower part of the room, 
which throw up several spouts of water, giving at the same time 
an agreeable coolness, and a pleasant dashing sound, falling from 
one basin to another. Some of thea are vory magnificent. Fach 
house has a bagnio, which consists generally in two or three litte 
rooms, leaded on the top, paved with marble, with besina, cocks 

of water, ant all conveniences for either hot or cold baths, 
“You will, perhaps, be surprised at an account so different from 
whst yuo hase been entertained with by the common voyage- 
writers, who aro very fond of speaking of what they don't know. 
‘Tt must be under « very particular character, or on some extre- 
ordinary occasion, that a Christian is admitted into the house of 
© man of quality; and their Aarens are always forbidden ground, 
‘Thus they can only speak of the outside, which makes no groat 
appearance; and the women’s apartments are always built back- 
‘ward, removed from sight, and have no other prospect than the 
gardens, which are euclosed with very high walle They have 
none of our parterres in them; but they are planted with high 
trees, which give an agreeable shade, and, to my fancy, a pleasing 
view. In the midst of the garden is the chiosh, that is, a large 
Feared ae er hen lane ee asia In the msde of & 
raised nine or ten steps, enclosed with gilded lattices, 
round which vines, jessamines, and honeysuckles, make a sort of 
as : 





green wall. Large trees are planted round this 

the acena of their greatest pleasures, and where the ladies spend 
most of their hours, employed by their music or embroidery. In 
the public gardans are public chiosks, where people go that are 
mt od well accommodated at home, and drink their coffee, 


always accidental. Indeed, how singular soever the circumstance 
may appear, there can he no doubt that fires in Constantinople 
are made to perform the functions of petitions and public meetings 
in England! In fact, the city has been set on fire, over and over 

again, for « number of nights together, in order that the 
might be made aware of the deep discontent of his sub- 
and of their dissatisfaction with his measures or his favourites, 
or both. The frequency and continuance of the fires evince their 
trginy and they tae slim led to prodsen w cane inthe 
measures of government, and the dismiasal or execution of the 

favourites. (Porter, i, 100; Thornton, i 181, $0.) 

Public baths and AAane sre varieties of public buildings, that 
are found in most parts of Turkey. "The uso of the wares bath is 
universal among persons of both soxes, and all classes. Many of the 
public baths are handsome, and a few are really magnificent struc- 
fares. They are mostly built of hewn stone, and comprise several 
apartments. “On entering one of these establishments, the visitor 
‘ia conducted into s spacious and lofty hail, lighted from above ; 
yound the sides are high and broad benches, on which mattreases 
and onshions are arranged: here the bather undresses, wraps a nap~ 
kin about his waist, and puts on s pair of wooden sandals before 
going into the bathing room. The first chamber is but moderately 
warm, and is preparatory to the heat of the inner room, which is 
room is a marble estrade, elevated a few inches : on this the bather 
‘steptches himecif at fall length, and an attendant moulds or kneads 
‘the body with his band for « considerable length of time. After 
this operation, the bather is conducted into one of the alcoves, or 


recommen, where there is 2 basin supplied by pipes with streams of 
ot aad cold water; the body and limbs are cleaned. 
by means of friction with a horse-hair beg, and washed and rabbed 
with a lather of perfumed soap. Here the operation ends: the 
Dather stays a few minutes in the middle chamber, and covers 
‘himself with dry cotton nspkins: thus prepared, he issues out into 
the hall, and lies down on his bed for about half an hour.” (Zaera- 
ton, ii, 203.) 

‘The baths for ladies are similar, in most respects, to thoso for 
the other sex; but are more landesomely fitted up. Lady Mary 
‘W. Montague visited one of these baths at 
rene Oe ris sai'ce Oe towpiias tan me nica too 
the Turkish ladies, which, though, perhaps, a little coloured, is 
well worth » perusal. 

‘Khane are a deveription of public inns, or earavanseres, some- 
times built by sultans und munificent individuals, for tho public 
uve and accommodation; and sometimes constructed, as in Eng~ 
land, on speculation. They are of very various kinds, Ex~ 
elusive of apartments for the ux of travellers, and stables for 
their horses and camels, the larger khans have rooms in which 
the goods of merchants may be stored up. Those sre genoraily 
quadrangular stractures, consisting of a series of apartments that 
Open upon a terrace, which surrounds an inner coart, and having 
stables in the back part of the building, The merchants store 
their goods in separate apartments, or in the rooms which they 
cecapy; the muleteers, with their horses, encamp in the open air 
in the court, or retire to tho stables; and the gateway, by whick 
alone the court and rovins can be entered, being shut up at night, 
all are as safe sa if they were in s fortress. In many towns these 


(yraiter), who attends to the commands of all the inmates. Some- 
‘tones the roome are furnished, and sometimes not; and frequently, 
especially in Asiatic Turkey, the spartments are lighted by a 
window, having paper for glass, opening ou the terrace, 90 that, 
‘they are, for the most part, dark and gloomy. Food is sometimes, 
bat not generally, furnished im these establishments, the usual 
method being to have it cooked abroad, and sent in. Coffee, 
however, is generally prepared in the establishment. (Afisionary 
Reswarches, p. 67.) 
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elames have a great variety of dishes. The breakfasts of the latter 
consist of fried eggs, cheese, honey, liban (coagulated milk), &e. 
‘The hour of dinner is very early. At entertainments the guests 
ait cross-legged on sofas or cushions round a low table. In the 
houses of persons of distinction, handsome ivory spoons (the use 
of gold or silver for such purpose not being permitted), and small 
pointed sticks are laid beside each plate, The dishes are served 
singly, and in rapid sucecssion, sometimes to the number of 20 
or 80; the guesta help themselves, sometimes with their spoons, 
and eometimes with their fingers. Hashed lamb, poached ergs 
and lemons, stewed fowls, pigeons, &c.; pillaws, roasted meats, 
‘ whole Inmb stuffed with rice, almonds, &c., are favourite dishea: 
‘they aro all highly seasoned with salt and spices, and sometimes 
‘with onions and garlic. The dessert consiste of sweetmenta, of 
which the Turks are exceedingly fond; with coffee, sherbet, 
fresh honey, grapes, figs, &. During dinner, nothing is drank 
but water or lemonade. The supper is very similar to the dinner. 
(Russell's Aleppo, p. 105, &c.) 

‘The month of Ramadan is observed as # fast; and from dawn 
till sunset during this month the Turks neither eat nor smoke. 
Bat the moment the sun goes down, they eat » hearty meal; and 
the practice is, for the richer classes to keep the fast, if we may 
fo call it, by sleeping at this season during the day, and sitting 
up eating apd drinking during the greater part of the night! 
Heel. 108.) 

The national dreas of the Turks is loose and flowing; that of 
‘the women, with the exception of the turban, differing but little 
from that of the men. The shape and colour of the turban served 
to distinguish the different orders of the people, and the functions 
of public officera. Latterly, however, the turban has been die- 
carded, and the round Fes cap substituted in its stead. It has, 
also, become fashionable to imitate the dress and manners of the 
other European nations; though the former is inconvenient in 
consequence of the numerous ablutions enjoined by the Koran, 

Every body knows that when females appear in the streets 
their fxoen are carefully veiled. And such is the privacy of the 
harem or women's apariments, that unless on very rare occasions, 
all malea are excluded from them, except the master of the family, 
« Les pins proches parens, tels que les frires, les oncles, les beaux- 
pares, n'y sont regus gw certaines epoques de Tannte, o'est-d-cire, 
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dans les deux fetes de beyram, et & Toccasion des nocet, des couche, 
et de la circoncision dee eafans.” (D’Obseun, Tab. Générale, 
iv. 318.) Polygamy is authorised by the law of the prophet; bat 
is « privilege not often resorted to. If aman marry s woman of 
equal rank, the marriage of any other wife is frequently guarded 
against by the marriage contract. In cases of polygamy, the 
wives are umally cithor slaves or women of an inforior rank to 
the husband. 

‘The ecelusion, or rather slavery of the women, powerfully con- 
tributes to the maintenance of the worst prijudices of the Otto- 
mana But the practice ix deeply rooted in Oriental habits, and 
Will not be emily changed. It is s curious fact, that so late as 
184), « hatti echeriff was isened forbidding women from frequent+ 
ing shops, from being out after sunset, and from employing young 
or Christian coachmen, &c. 

There is a regular staye-market in Constantinoplo: but slaves 
in the East, and especially in Turkey, are fur from being in the 
depre-sed condition we might suppow. The laws of Turkey 
protect the alave from ill-usage; and, in this respect, the customs 
of the country are in complete harmony with the laws. “ The 
most docile slave rejects with indignation any ordir that is not 
personally given him by his master; and he feels himeelf placed 
immeasurably above the Ievel of a free or hired servant. He is 
as a child of the house; and it is not unusual to see a Turk 
entertain so strong a predilection for a slave he has purchased, as 
to prefer him to his own son. He often overloads him with 
favours, gives him his confidence, and raises his position; and, 
when the master is powerful, ho opens to his slave the path of 
honour and of public employment. If we seek for any eonfirma- 
tion of the trath of thiz awertion, let us look around the sultan, 
and observe who are the most distinguished men within his 
empire. Khosrew Pacha, the old sersskier, the man who has 
governed and ruled all things in Constantinople, was s slave from 
the Caucnsus, purchased by a Capodan Pacha, whose protection 
has raised him to the highest offices, Halil Pacha, the son-in- 
Jaw and most distinguished servant of the sultan, snd to whom 
‘the brightest Prospects are open, was @ slave to the seraskier.” 
(Marmont, Sanith’s trans. p. 25.) 

The Turks aro excellent horsemen, and throw the djerid or 
Hance with the greatest dexterity and force ; but, excepting this 
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exercise and that of wrestling, they indulge in no active exertion. 
“ Their delight is to recline on soft verdure under the shade of, 
‘trees, and to muse without fixing their attention, lulled by the 
trickling of » fountain or the murmuring of « rivulet, and in- 
haling through their pipe a gently incbriating vapour. Such 

the highest which the rich can enjoy, are equally 
within the reach of the artisan or peasant.” ( Thornton, p. 208.) 
They nevcr dance themselves, but enjoy public dances, the per- 
formers in which, however, are reckoned infamous. 

‘usages are, in truth, in almost all respects, quite the 
opposite of ours, “ Qur closo and short dresses, calculated for 
promptitude of action, appear in their eyes to be wanting both in 
dignity and modesty. They reverence the beard as the symbol 
‘of manhood and the token of independence, but they practise the 
depilation of the body from motives of cleanliness. In performing 
their devotions, or on entering « dwelling, they take .off their 
hoes, In inviting » pereon to approach them, they uso what 
Tic ods coasters pTorelnre need ot In 

to 


does the honours of the table by serving himself first from the 
dish; he drinks without noticing the com 

him health when ho has finished his draught. ‘They lie down to 
sleep in their clothes. They affect 4 grave and sedate exterior: 
their amusements are all of the tranquil kind: they confound 
with folly the noisy expression of gaiety: their utterance is dow 
and deliberate: they even foel satisfaction in silence: they attach 
the ides of majesty to slowness of motion: they pass in repose all 
the moments of life which are not occupied with serious business: 
they retire early to rest; and they rise before the aun.” ( Thorn~ 
ton, ii. 186.) 

Language, Literature, and Education. — The principal lan- 
guages spoken in European Turkey are: 1. The Zwrkish, and 
Tartaric \anguages, spoken by the Osmanlis, Tartara, and Yaruks 
(descendants of the Torkoman settlers in Macedonia). Tho 
Turkish language is very much intermixed with Arabic and 
Persian. It is gxpresaive, soft, and musical, and easy to speak, 
‘but not easily written. Its construction is artificial and laboured, 
and ith transpositions are more remote from the natural order of 
ideas than the Latin or German. 2. The Arabic, the written 
lapguage, used at court and in public worship. 8. The new Greek 
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or Romeic, which consists of s great many dialects, and differs 
from the Hellenic, or ancient Greck, still in some mesaure pre- 
served among the inhabitants of the Epirotic mountains, and in 
the valleys of the Cassiodorns (Suli), though greatly intermixed 
with foreign words and phrases. 4, The Slavonic, in eoveral 
dislects, spoken by the Slavonians, Boeniacs, Croatians, and Bal- 
gerians, 5. The Armenian. 6. WViachtn, derived maialy from 
the Latin, but much intermixed with other languages. 7. The 
Arnautic, Skxpearian, or Albanian, is not, na was formerly sup- 
posed, s jargon formed of the admixture of a number of languages, 
but is a peculiar and distinct lunguago, baving regular grame- 
tical forms and an essential character of its own. 8 The Jewish, 
i.e. Hebriw, intermixed with Spanish and Italian words, 9. The 
Lingua Franea, 

The Turkish characters are with some alight difference the same 
as the Arabic and Persian, but they bave « variety of hand- 
writings, The Arabic Kufi, in later tames Moschi (literally the 
characters used in transcmbing), is only usod in copying the 
Koran, and other sacred works, "The Diwaai in tho handwriting 
used in business, letters, public documents, judicial 
diplomstic affairs, official orders, passports, &c. It is written 
trom the right to the left in an oblique direction, especially at the 
conclusion ; all the letters aro joined to each other, and twisted to- 
gether, and the more they are so the morc elegant is the writing 
conmdered. The Daberi is uscd in patents, diplomas, inscriptions 
on mosques, burial-places, and other public edifice; its beauty 
consists in its oblique direction, upward and downward, and in the 
words being placed alternately above and below each other. The 
‘Talic writing was originally borrowed from the Persians, and 
properly signifies s flying or running hand. Jt is more pleasing 
to the eye than the other hands, and is a fine specimen of Oriental 
calligraphy. ‘The Kirma, consisting of dirjointed letters, in used 
in ledgers and registers. The Sulus (i. « trebly thick) serves for 
title-pages, devices, and inscriptions upon coins, &e, There are 
‘many more varieties of handwriting, which it is needless to specify. 
‘Instead of pens the Turks write with a reed (Calam, Calamus), 
which is cut like our pen, but without a slit. The vowels, which, 
in Arabic and Persian, ate placed above and below the comso- 
nants, are generally omitted po papa Arp 
which renders the reading difficult to sn unpractisedeye, There 


no marks of punctuation. As they are without tables, they 
usually write upon the left knes or band, and instead of moving 
the hand, they move the paper in the process of writing. 


sugust person the benedictions of his subjecta, and of all Mussul- 
men to the end of time. (D’Oksson, Tableau Générale, ii. 500.; 
s0e, aleo, the work of Toderini, Della Letteratura Turchesea, 8 vols. 
Venezia, 1787, or its translation into French.) 

Down to 1742, 17 works in 23 volomes had issued from the 

From 1742 until 1766 it was not employed at all, and only at 

intervals, until 1783, when it waa attached to the newly-established 
sebool of engineera. ‘In tho beginning of the present century, it 
‘was transferred to Scutari, and attached to the military barracks 
in that place. The late sultan did much to advance its 
and extend ite utility. The Turks, however, have = Bisiudice 
against printing, originating partly in an apprehension lest 
Koran should ye ods whieh thoy would vigurd an the bighent 
profanation, and partly in tho opposition of the vast nambers of 
scribes and copyists, which the general use of the press would 
throw out of employment, and who, in consequence, take every 
opportunity to inflame the prejudices of their fellow subjects 
against it. But despite theee difficulties, the art has made, and 
is continuing to make, somo progress. Some years ago, a govern- 
ment newspaper was established, entitled, Tables of Evenia, which 
contains the different resolutions and orders of the divan. The 
Moniteur Ottoman, in the French language, also published st Con- 
stantinople, consisted at first only of extracta from the former. 

No sooner were the Turks converted to Islamism, than they 
‘began, not only to study the Koran, but also the works of the 
Arabians, their superiors in civilisation. It is an error tosuppore 
that the Koran discourages learning. On the contrary, the 
‘Mussulman doctors reckon among their authentic traditions that 
“the ink of the learned and the blood of martyra are of equal 
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valne in the aight of heaven ;* and that the world subsists by four 
Principles, viz, “the eelenee of the learned, the justice of prineas; 
the prayers of the faithful, and the valour of the brave.” (See 
the curious article on Elm (science) in D’Herbelot, Ribliothique 
Orientale, i. 629.) But unluckily they give the name of science to 
8 spurious sort of metaphysics, to grammar, and mere verbal 
inquiries, Though their religion does not interdict, it is really 
incompatible with anything like philosophical discussion, or free 
investigation. 

‘Law and theology sre favourite studies. In the interpretation 
of the Koran and of the tradition, they follow the Arabian 
suthoritie, and most Turkich divines orcupy their timo with 
Diographies of the prophet, and evidences and rosvonings in 
favour of the Mohammedan religion; they, with the innu- 
merable commentaries on the Koran, form & mass of works which 
fill the greater part of their libraries. History, poetry, and me~ 
taphysics, are not, however, neglected. Hammer, in his History 
of the Empire, has referred to an iromense number of Turkish 
historians; and in his History of Ottoman Poetry, he gives short 
eketchea of tho lives of many Turkish poets, with specimens of 
their works. But be acknowledges at the same timo that the 
Turk» haye no genius for original portry, and that the wholo of 
their poctry consists of translations from, and imitations of, tho 
Arabic and Persian ports, to whom they stand in nearly the 
same relation that the Roman poets did to the Greek. 

Surispradence, s favourite pursuit of the Turks, is studied in 
the work» and lawa of the Icarned imams, sheiks, and sultens, 
and in the traditional law of the prophet (Snnna), The most 
remarkable printed collections uf Fetwas (decisions) are by Mufti 
Dehemali, Abdubrahman, and Mutiapha Kodosi; the work of 
the latter, publubed at Constantinople in 1822, contains several 
thousand fetwas of 30 muflis in the 18th century. In 1827, 
there issued from the prese 10,000 fetwas, by Abdubrahman, 
from 1645 to 1676, in 2 vols. folio; and in 1830, 5,400 by All 
Effendi, which, with the collection of Abduikerim Effendi, forms 
«work of high authority. 

Turkish Literature is particularly rich in collections of bon- 
fre peel a pein ean apaiplanbcclastes and they 

several encyclopedias, and works upon the history of 
Fersture ‘The fires volume of s bibliogrephical dictionary, in 
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ith theology, Turkish law, and » few notions on history 
and geography, complete the course of study. 

“If,” says Mr. Thornton, “we call the Turks an Uliterate 
people, it is not becsuse learning is universally neglected by 
individuals: for, on the contrary, the ulema, or theological 
dengan wncere® 0. Meee tad Neeeiens creree of eer the 
Turkish gentlemen aro Lehn cr psaipre igor’ Mery tesa 


{is not universally employed in their navy, nor are its common pur- 
poses thoroughly understood, And it may be truly ssid, that 
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navigation, astronomy, geography, agriculture, chemistry, and all 
the arte which have been, as it were, crested anew since the grand 
discoveries of the two last centuries, are either unknown, or prac- 
tised only according to s vicious and antiquated routine.” (i. 29.) 

‘The ignorance of the higher classes of Turks in regard to 
matters which are elsewhere known to everybody, is such as 
almost to stagger belief, But the evidence of the fact is unques- 
tlonable. Hammer states that when it was reported at Constan- 
tinople, in 1769, that = Russian fleet was about to sail from tho 
Baltic for the Medsterrancan, the Divan troated the statement 
with contempt, being satisfled that there was no communication 
between them! And he farther states that when ho was inter- 
preter at Constantinople in 1800, and it was proposed to bring to 
the assictance of the Porte an Anglo-Indian foreo from India by 
way of the Red Soa, the grand visier denied the possibility of its 
being done; and that Sir Sydney Smith with great difficulty 
convinced him, by the exiubition of charta and otherwise, that the 
Red Sea was really connected with the Indian Ocean! (Histoire 
Ottoman, xvi, 248.) 

It is powible (we can hardly say probable) thore may have been 
achange for the better in the interval. Among late improve- 
ments we may notice the foundation of a new university in 1845, 
and the subsequent organisation of s plan of primary and s0- 
condary instruction. It is eaid that in 1851, Constantinople had 
897 primary schools, which were attended by 22,700 pupils; and 
schools of the same description have been established in most 
other great towns. Special schooly have also been provided, 
where instruction is afforded in the sciences neccesary to the 
prosecation of the various military and civil employments. 

Ie must, however, be borne in mind that Turkish schools are 
attended by boys only. In Turkey education is nog considered 
necessary to & girl; so that by far tho greater number of women, 
knowing little or nothing themelves, can communicsto nothing 
to their children. “Les femmes,” says M. Blanqui, “démeurent 
chargées de la premiere édacation des cafants ; et, n'syant & leur 
apprendre, car elles ne savent rien, elles opposent, sans le youloir, 
hahaa eutigpees bel ahi eraaag ace Telle 
est Ile hrolirg plus essentielle de T'Islamisme. Tant que les 
+ maintenues dans l'état de séquestration presque 
abeotn oh elles vivent, il sera impossible de faire pémétrer on 
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Ear Oe Eocene Wee Erwin a course empire OH: 
(Feyags en Budporie p- 268.) 

—The revenue of Turkey was 
nsty aiiaca at te Eada ce ete pale eee, 
end the Aazni or private revenue of the sultan. But of late years 
this distinction has been abolished ; some vexatious petty imposts 
have, also, been suppressed; and the collection of the others a 
good deal simplified. At present (1854) the Turkish revenue 
may be estimated at sbout 725 million pisstres, or nearly 
'7,000,0008. sterling. It consists of the following items; vir. 


Piastres. 
Ti tax on the ofland- - - = 000 
= aaeee = aaeeee 
Eharadj, or eaptation-tax on subjects not Maemimans 40,000,000 
Customs - 85,000,000 
"Trbato from Egypt 30,000,000 
‘Taba from the elcid of ba Danaba Wallachia 
Diferent mainet taxes, ine, patents, sampe xe, 
toll, post-cffice, mines, &c, - = 180,000,000 
725,000,000 


The income-tax is not equal, being, in most cases, 10, but in 

thers aa high as 25 per cent, This discrepancy is acoounted for 
y the higher taxed incomes having been exempted from the tithe. 
There are no anthentic accounts of the different branches of 
16 public expenditure; but M. Ubicini estimates them ss 
lowe, viz. :— 


Plastres, 

‘The Bakan's elvil list = 75,000,000 
Grrl is of the Dowager Seltana aad of tho Satan's 

‘married sisters 8,400,000 

SA eter e ey Se Coe ae = 200000,900 

Mary - 97,800,000 


‘Was oi, eocamton etl, cngiening tin. 
Mineacs of th ert fino fninetadon” 195,000,000 
‘Foreign affairs, ambassadors, consulates, &, = 10,000,000 
Desatan of the Treuany fer works of paiieverrine, 


Splokee Be 1 
Eapousts of Oecene nde noah ane gueat to the 
ofthe eahichnet dope! Carn, ens 
and penaions, = = _S6100/9000 


730,000,000 
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In Turkey ali the higher description of functionaries, whether 
civil or military, receive very large salaries, whilo the salarice of 
those in inferior stations are wretehedly small. Thero is, in com- 
sequence, s great deal of ostentation and extravagance among the 
former and of poverty, destitution, and discontent among the 
lattor. Uhicini contends, aud apparently with good reson, that 
8 reduetion of the salaries of the one class, and an increas of 
tho-e of the other, would be highly desirable. 

Turley has no public debt, exclusive of its paper circulation, 
amounting to about 170 million piastres (1,600,000L) And it ia 
probuble, but fur the present contest with Russia, that this paper 
‘would have been gradually withdrawn from circulation. 5 

Since tho time of Mobammed IL, the revenues of Turkey have 
been farmed, or let to the highest bidder, who is sometimes tho 
pacha. It is needless to cnlarge on the abuses inseparable from 
thiy system, and the scope which it affords to the pachas of pil- 
Inging the people. Ubicini states that in 1847, in the oyalet of 
Trebizond, the public revenue, which wax estimated at 20 million 
piastres, was farmed by the pachs for about half that sum! 

Exelusive, too, of the taxcs on account of the general govern- 
ment, and the avanias of the pachas, the people have to provide 
for their local and municipal expenses, which are very hoary. 
Boué, iii, 233. &e.). 

Historwat Notice.—Othman, chief of the Oguzian Tarters, is 
generally accounted the founder of the Turkish empire, On his 
succeeding his father in 1269, his duminions wero comparatively 
incon-ideruble, being confined to the lordship of Sigats, in Bithy- 
nis, and a small tract of adjvining territory. But the talent of 
Othwwan, and the bravery and seal of hiv fullowers, enabled him 
tw add greatly to his paternal inheritance, and to bequrath the 
whole of Bithynia and Cappadocia to hia son and successor, 
‘From this period the tide of Turkish conquest began to roll for- 
‘ward with a force that could not bo checked by the fecble resiet~ 
ance of the Greeks, In 1836, the Ottomans firet obtained a 
footing in Europe. In 1862, Amurath, the grandson of Othman, 
instituted the Janizaries—the first, and for a lengthened period 
the most powerful, numerous, and best-disciplined standing army 
established in modern times. The conquests of Timour threat- 
ened to subvert the Torkish power; but it soon recovered from 
the rade shocks it had sustained, and, in 1453, Mahomet II, 


eutered Constantinople sword in hand, and established himself 
on the throne of Constantine and Justinian! But the undis- 
‘tarbed possession of all the countries from Mount Amanus to the 
Danube did not satisfy the insstiable ambition of the Turks, 
Selim, the grandson of Mahomet IL, added Syria and Egypt to 
the dominions of his ancestors; and Solyman the Magnificent, 
the contemporsry of the Emperor Charles V., and the most 
sccomplished of all the Ottoman princes, conquered the greater 
part of Hungary, and in the East extended his sway to the 
Euphrates. At this period, the Turkish empire was, unquestion- 
ably, the most powerful in the world. “If you consider,” says 
. the historian Knoltes, who wrote above two centuries since, “its 
beginning, ts progress, and uninterrupted success, there is no- 
thing in the world more admirable and strange; if the greatness 
and lustre thereof, nothing more magnificent and glorious ; if the 
power and strength thereof, nothing more dreadful and dangerous, 
which, wondering at nothing but the beauty of itself, and drunk 
‘with the pleasant wine of perpetual felicity, holdeth all the reat 
of the world in acorn.” ‘Nor had this mighty power even then 
reached its greatest height. Solyman was succeoded by other 
able princes; and the Ottoman arms continued to maintain their 
ascendency over those of Christendom, until, in 1683, the famous 
John Sobieski, king of Poland, totally defeated the Turkish army 
employed in the siege of Vienna, This event marked the era of 
their decline. For s while they continued to oppose the Austrians 
and Hangarians with doubtful fortune and various success; but 
the victories of Prince Eugene gave a decisive superiority to the 
Christians. The Crescent, instesd of recovering ita former lustre, 
‘as fallen like « star plucked from its place in heaven, Province 
after province haa been dismembered from the empire, The Rus- 
sians, now ita most formidable enemies, have sdvanced to 
Adrianople; and, but for the jealousies and animosities of the 
different Christian states, we should have already witnessed the 
final extinction of the Ottoman power. 

When considered with attention, it does not seem dificalt to 
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without waging incessant hostilities with their neighbours; they 
‘were thas early Inured to habits of pillage and blood. And, after 
they embraced the Mohammedan faith, they found in the law of 
the Prophet not a licence only, but a command to propagate their 
religion and empire by violence, The peculiar tenets and doc- 
trines of the Koran made a profound impression on the ferocious 
and superstitious minds of the Turks, who early became the most 
sealous apostles of a religion of which implicit faith and uncon- 
queraple energy are the vital princi; ‘Their fanaticism knew 
no bounds. They literally that tho sword was tho key 
of heaven, and that to fall fighting in defence of the tru faith 


portion of eternal felicity, Firm believers in the doctrine of 
predestination, assured that no caution could avert, and no 
dangers accelerate, their inevitable destiny, they met their 
enemies without fear or apprehension. Tribute and slavery, or 
death to unbelievers, were the glad tidings of the Arabian pro-, 
phet ; and have been loudly proclaimed by his followers over half 
the Old World. The Ottomans did not, like the Crasaders, re- 
quire an impulse from pontiffs or preachers to engage in the work 
of conquest; the precept was in their law, the principle in their 
hearts, and the assurance of success in their swords. 

To such desperate encrgics, wielded by a secession of sultans 
distinguished for various and great ability, the Greeks had no- 
thing to oppo+e but dispirited troops, and generals destitute alike 
of courage and capacity. From the age of Justinian the Eastorn 
Empire had been gredually sinking. The emperors were alter- 
nately prodigal and avaricious, profligate and imbecile; and the 
people a prey to all the evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. 
‘The total defeat of Bajazet, the great-grandson of Othman, by 
‘Timour, at the battle of Angors in 1402, afforded an opportunity 
which, had it been rightly improved, might have ensbled the 
Greeks to expel the Turks from Europe. But the Greeks were 
totally incapable of profiting either by this or any other event; 
and the schiem of the West, and the factions and wars of France, 
England, and Germany, deprived them of all foreign assistance, 
‘and ensbled the Turks to repair their shattered fortunes, sad 
again become the scourge of Christendom, 


,” ssid the mufti to the Baron de Tott, “without any 
aid from European tactics, and we do not now stand in need of 
them. Our defeats are not the effects of human force; they are 
‘the chastisessent of our crimes; the decres of heaven. has resched 
ws, and nothing can avert the wrath of Omnipotence!” 

‘The despotiem of the sultans, and the vast extent of their 
power, have contributed for a lengthened period to accelerate the 
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‘The vast extension of the Tarkish empire was another cause of 
ite decline. It maitiplied the enemies, not the sabjects of the 
state, To eximate the various and discordant classes of people 
comprised within its widely-extended limits with the same spirit, 
end give them one common interest, would have required the 
adoption of a liberal and enlarged system of policy; and to act in 
this manner was utterly repugnant to the maxims of Ottoman legie- 
lator, The inksbitants of the conquered provinces who refused 
to embrace the religion of the prophot wore branéod with the 
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title of Infidels, They existed only on sufferance; and though 
their rights were legally defined, their prond and fanatical masters 
seldom hesitated about trampling them under foot, and subjecting 
them to every species of insult and ill-treatment. It has been 
contended, indeed, and it may, perhaps, be true, that the 
towhich the non-Mohammedan portion of the population has been 
subjected has, by subduing their energies and debilitating their 
minds to the level of slavery, tended to secure the tranquillity of 
the empire! But, whether this be so or not, it, at all ovents, 
ensured its depopulation, impoverishment, and degradation. 
‘Under this miserable government, palaces have been changed into 
cottages, cities into villages, and freemen into slaves, Sandys, 
who visited the Turkish empire early in the 17th centary, when 
it was comparatively flourishing and vigorous, has described the 
unhappy etate of the regions subject to its destructive despotism, 
with a truth and eloquence that will not epeedily be surpassed : 
“These countrica, once so glorious and famous for their happy 
estate, are now, through vice and ingratitade, become the most 
spectacles of extreme misery: the wild beasts of man- 
Kinde having broken in upon them, and rooted ont all civihtie, and 
‘the pride of » sterne and barbarous tyrant possessing the thrones 
of ancient and jast dominion : who, ayming onely at the height of 
greatnesse and sensuslite, hath, in tract of time, reduced so great 
and goodly « part of the world to that lamentable distresse and 
servitude under which (to the astonishment of the understanding 
beholders) it now faints and groneth. Those rich lands at this 
present remsine waste and overgrowne with bushes, receptacles 
of wild beasts, of thieves, and murderers; large territories 
dispeopled or thinly inhabited; goodly cities made desolate; 
samptaous buildings become ruines ; glorious temples either sab- 
‘verted or prostituted to impietie ; true religion disconntenanced 
and oppressed; all nobilitie extinguished; no light of learnmg 
permitted mor virtue cherished; violence and tapine insulting 
over all, snd leaving no security, save to an shject mind and 
wnlookt on povertie.” (Preface, ed. of 1637.) 
It must not be supposed that the abuses of which this wretched 
state of things wus the result, were not perceived hy the more 
Turks. So early as 1690 it was proposed to reform 
the fiscal policy of the empire, and to jnterest the reyahs in the 
public prosperity, by commuting the various taxes laid cpa 
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